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EDITORIAL    NOTE. 


The  present  edition  of  the  "  Statement  of 
Keasons "  contains  some  additions  and  co]> 
rections  made  by  the  author  in  an  interleaved 
copy  of  the  work;  and  a  few  sentences  have 
been  omitted.  The  principal  additions  will 
be  found  on  pp.  97,  98,  103,  104,  and  238, 
239,  of  this  volume,  corresponding  with  pp. 
54,  59,  and  172  of  the  edition  of  1833. 

The  translation  of  passages  quoted  from 
the  Gospels  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  con- 
formed to  that  contained  in  the  author's 
"  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notes," 
recently  published.  The  changes  thus  made, 
however,  seldom  affect  the  sense. 

The  Biographical  Notice  of  Mr.  Norton,  by 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Newell,  was  first  published  in 
the  Christian  Examiner  for  November,  1853. 
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EDITOBIAL  NOTE. 


The  editor  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a 
few  notes  and  references  in  different  parts,  of 
the  volume.  These,  with  the  exception  of 
one  note  of  considerable  length  which .  con- 
cludes the  Appendix,  are  carefully  distin- 
guished by  being  enclosed  in  brackets.  What- 
ever is  so  enclosed  is  editorial,  except  where 
brackets  occur  in  the  course  of  quotations 
made  by  the  author. 

An  Index  to  passages  of  Scripture  quoted 
or  referred  to,  and  a  Greneral  Index,  have  also 
been  added  to  the  work. 

E.  A. 

Cambbidge,  April,  1856. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE 


MB.    NOETON, 

ST  not 
REV.  WnXUM  NEWELL,  D-D, 


Thb  name  of  Andrews  Norton  has  long  been 
widely  known  as  that  of  one  of  the  ablest  theo- 
logians end  most  accomplished  critics  of  oar  time ; 
standing,  in  his  department  of  service,  at  the  head 
of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  this  country.  His 
memory  wilt  be  ever  admiringly  cherished  by  those 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  religions  views, 
and  who  knew  him  in  the  fnlness  of  his  fine  powers, 
as  it  will  be  honored  by  all  who  are  ready  to  do 
homage  to  a  trae  man,  wherever  be  may  be  fonnd; 
by  all  who  in  a  generons  spurit  can  reverence  sin- 
cere piety  end  virtae,  rich  genins  and  learning, 
patient  industry  and  independent  thooght,  con- 
secrated to  the  highest  aims,  in  whatever  qaorter 
of  the  Christian  camp  their  light  may  shine. 

When  such  a  man  passes  away,  we  cannot  but 
panse  at  his  tomb,  and  heaifcen  to  the  voices  that 
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come  np  to  us  from  the  receding  past,  lender  and 
louder,  as  we  listen,  speaking  of  his  labors  and 
virtues.  Both  for  the  instruction  of  the  living,  and 
in  justice  and  gratitude  to  the  dead,  we  must 
glance,  if  we  can  do  no  more,  over  the  scenes 
through  which  he  has  moved  and  the  work  which 
he  has  done.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief,  though 
necessarily  an  imperfect,  sketch  of  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  services  of  this  faithful  and  gifted  ser- 
vant of  Christ  and  of  God,  with  a  full  apprecia- 
tion, we  trust,  of  his  high  merits,  but  in  that  spirit 
of  simple  truth  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  whole 
man. 

Mr.  Norton  was  a  native  of  Hingham,  Massa^ 
chusetts.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Rev. 
John  Norton  of  that  town,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  John  Norton,  minister  of  Ipswich, 
and  afterwards  of  Boston.  His  father,  Samuel 
Norton,  was  a  well-known  and  much  respected 
citizen  of  Hingham,  often  employed  in  its  public 
trusts,  whose  agreeable  conversation  and  manners 
are  spoken  of  by  those  who  remember  him.  He 
was  educated  in  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  but,  as  he 
grew  older,  the  views  which  it  presents  of  the 
character  and  government  of  Grod  were  so  revolt* 
ing  to  him,  that  for  a  time  he  was  almost  driven 
into  utter  unbelief,  until,  under  the  light  of  truer 
and  brighter  views,  he  found  faith  and  peace.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  devoutness  of  mind,  delight- 
ing to  see  and  to  speak  of  the  Creator's  wisdom 
and  love  in  all  his  works.     He  died  in  1832,  at 
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the  advaoced  age  of  ei^ty-eight  He  mairied 
Misd  Jane  Andrews,  of  Hiaghani,  a  sister  of  Rev. 
Br.  Andrews,  for  so  many  years  the  minister  of 
NewburyporL  Another  of  her  brothers  died  from 
a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-fiTe,  and  died 
in  1840. 

Andrews  Norton,  the  youngest  child  of  his 
parents,  was  born  December  31,  1786.  From 
childhood  he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  books 
and  his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  Having  com- 
pleted his  prepafatory  conrse  at  the  Derby  Acad- 
emy, in  Hingham,  in  1801  be  entered  the  Bopho- 
more  class  in  Harvard  College,  and  was  distin* 
gnished  throoghont  his  academical  career  for  his 
high  scholarship  and  correct  deportment  He 
graduated  in  1804,  the  youngest  of  his  class,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  The  natural  seriousness  and 
religious  tone  of  his  mind  determined  him  at  once 
in  the  choice  of  tiis  profession,  and  led  him,  on 
leaving  college,  to  commence  his  [Reparation  for 
the  ministry.  He  became  a  Resident  Graduate  at 
Cambridge,  but  not  being  in  haste  to  preach,  he 
quietly  pursued  a  course  of  literary  and  theological 
study,  and  laid  the  fonodation  of  that  high  mental 
culture  and  large  emditioQ  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him.  In  this  scholastic,  but  not  idle 
nor  fruitless  retirement,  he  continued  for  a  few 
years,  residing  partly  at  Cambridge,  partly  at  his 
father's  house  in  Hingham,  until,  in  October,  1809, 
after  preaching  for  a  few  weeks  in  Augusta,  Maine, 
be  accepted  the  office  of  Tatoz  in  Bowdoin  College. 
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Here  he  ramained  a  yeari  and  some  of  the  friend- 
ships which  he  then  formed  lasted  through  life. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  which  hence- 
forward became  his  fixed  and  chosen  residence.    In 

1811,  be  was  elected  Tutor  in  Mathematics  in 
Harvard  College,  but  resigned  bis  office  at  the 
dose  of  the  year.  Mr.  Norton  had  now  reached 
that  point  in  his  career  at  which  the  rich  firaits 
of  genius  and  scholarship,  that  had  been  so  long 
ripening  in  the  shade,  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  pabUc  eye,  and  to  receive  their  due  appreciap 
tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  entrance  on 
his  theological  studies  was  nearly  coincident  with 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  controversy  between  the 
orthodox  and  liberal  parties  in  theology,  occasioned 
by  the  election,  in  1805,  of  Bev.  Dr.  Ware,  then 
minister  of  Hingham,  to  the  Hollis  Professorship. 
Without  going  into  the  history  of  that  controvert 
sy,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  amidst  the 
strong  and  constantly  increasing  excitement  which 
it  produced,  that  Mr.  Norton's  early  manhood  was 
passed.  The  atmosphere  of  the  times  and  the 
character  of  his  associates  contributed,  no  doubt, 
to  strengthen  the  decided  bent  of  his  mind  towards 
the  theological  and  metaphysical  questions  which 
formed  the  subjects  of  discussion  of  the  day.  In 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Buckminster,  Thacher, 
Channing,  Eliot,  Frisbie,  Farrar,  Kirkland,  and 
others  of  kindred  opinions  and  spirit,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  liberal  school  must 
have  received  added  impulse  and  strength.     In 

1812,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  «<  The  Oen- 
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eral  Repository  and  Review,"  a  vroA  "  in  which," 
to  nse  his  own  word:*,  "  the  tone  of  oppoeition  to 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  Orthodoxy  wa«  more 
explicit,  decided,  and  fundamental  than  bad  been 
common  among  as."  Its  straightforward  boldnese 
in  the  expression  of  opinions  which  then  seemed 
new  and  heretical,  while  it  waa  admired  and  ap- 
proved by  some,  startled  others,  even  of  the  liberal 
party,  who  thought  that  the  time  for  it  was  not 
yet  ripe.  It  was  conducted  with  signal  ability, 
but  after  the  second  year  was  discontiDQed  for 
want  of  support  It  was  too  bold,  and  probably 
somewhat  too  learned,  to  win  general  &vor.  fiat 
it  did  its  work  and  left  its  mark.  In  1813  be 
was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  College.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  new  office  with  bu 
accustomed  fidelity  and  jndgment,  and  under  bis 
direction  much  was  done  daring  his  eight  years' 
service  towards  im|»OTing  the  condition  of  Hit 
library,  then  in  many  pointo,  as  in  some  now, 
lamentably  deficient.  He  relinquished  the  charge 
of  it  in  1821 ;  but  he  always  retained  a  warm  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  and  was  a  generous  con- 
tributor to  it  through  life.  In  1813,  the  same 
year  in  which  be  became  Lilmman,  be  was  also 
chosen  Leotorer  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inta<- 
pretation,  under  the  bequest  of  Hon.  Bamnel 
Dexter.  The  revered  names  of  Backminster  and 
Channing  stand  associated  with  bis,  as  bis  prede- 
cessors elect  in  this  office.  Eminent  as  they  were, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  their  successor  did 
not  fail  below  even  theii  mark ;  that  in  a  peculiar 
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fitness  for  the  place,  be  was  in  some  respects  before 
tbem ;  aud  that  he  carried  ont  what  tbey  bad  only 
begun,  or  hoped  to  be^n.  Mr.  Norton  preached 
occauoDally  in  the  pulpits  of  Boston  and  the 
Deighborhood,  and,  thoagb  be  lacked  ^e  popular 
gifts  of  a  pablic  speaker,  his  services  were  held  in 
acceptance  by  those  who  were  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  tane  merits.  At  one  time  daring  the 
vacancy  at  the  New  Sonth,  previoas  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Thacfaer,  many  of  the  members  of  that 
Society,  as  we  have  been  informed,  wonld  have 
been  glad  to  invite  Mr.  Norton  to  become  their 
pastor.  His  lectures  in  Cambridge  on  snbjects 
of  Biblical  Criticism  were  greatly  admired;  and 
there  were  persons  who  went  ont  from  Boston  to 
hear  them,  whenever  they  were  delivered. 

In  1819,  npon  the  oi^nization  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  establishment  of  the  Dexter  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sacred  Literatnre,  Mr.  Norton  was 
chosen  by  the  Corporation  to  fill  that  office.  He 
was  inaogurated  on  the  10th  of  Anirust,  1819; 
and  the  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  repablished  by  him  in  bis  recent  volume 
of  "  Tracts  on  Christianity,"  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  theology.  He  held  his 
office  till  his  resignation  in  1830 ;  "  bringing  to  it," 
-^to  ase  the  words  of  one  of  his  associates  in  the 
Divinity  School,  still  living  and  honored  among  us,* 
—"bis  large  and  ever-increasing  stores  of  knowl- 
edge ;  imparting  it  in  tbe  clearest  manner ;  never 
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dogmatizing,  in  an  ill  Bense  of  the  word ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  fortifying  bis  doctrines,  solemnly 
and  deliberately  established  in  his  own  mind, 
with  all  the  arguments  and  proofs  tliat  his  critical 
studies  and  logical  power  conld  furnish."  In  1831, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  £liot,  danghtac 
of  Samael  EUot,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  and  highly  re- 
spected merchant  of  Boston,  and  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  the  College,  ^rhose  son,  Charles 
Etiut,*  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  early  cut 
off,  had  been  Mr.  Norton's  intimate  coadjntor 
and  friend.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  this 
union  he  found  all  the  happiness  which  earUi  lias 
to  give,  and  all  that  the  truest  sympathy  and  love 
can  bestow.  In  1822,  be  was  bereaved  of  another 
of  the  dear  Mends  whose  society  bad  been  among  ' 
the  choicest  blessings  of  his  life,  — the  highly  gif^ 
ed  and  pare-minded  Frisbie.  He  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  University  at  his  interment,  and 
the  following  year  published  a  collectioD  of  hit 
literary  remains,  with  a  short  memoir.  Id  4^he  di^ 
cussions  which  took  place  in  1824—25,  respect 
ing  the  condition  and  wants  of  Uie  College,  and 
the  relation  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Im* 
mediate  Government,  be  took  a  prominent  part 
both  with  voice  and  peik  In  1824,  he  pablished 
his  "  Remarks  on  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  "  proposing  certain  changes  in 
the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  College.  In 
February,  1625,  he  appeared  before  the  Board  of 

*  The  Uix:«II«ii«oiu  Writiogi  of  Chulet  Eliot,  with  a  blograpU- 
ad  memdr  bj  Ur.  Norton,  mn  printed  in  1914. 
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Overseers  in  behalf  of  the  memorifti  of  the  Befli> 
dent  Instructors,  relative  to  "  the  mode  in  which, 
according  to  the  charter  of  the  institution,  the 
Corporation  of  the  same  onght  of  right  to  be 
oonstitnted."  Edward  Everett,  then  Professor  of 
Greek  Lit«atnre  in  the  University,  spoke  in  the 
moruing,  and  Mr.  Norton  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  in  support  of  the  memoriaL  Mr.  Norton's 
speech  was  afterwards  published.  His  admiration 
of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  induced  him,  ia 
1826,  to  undertake  the  collection  and  republication 
of  her  works  in  this  country,  in  a  style  suited  to 
his  estimation  of  their  merits ;  and  in  an  article  in 
the  Examiner  during  that  year,  followed  by  other 
-articles  on  the  same  subject  at  diRerent  times,  be 
labored  to  impress  on  the  public  mind  his  own 
sense  of  their  richness  and  beauty.  In  the  spring 
of  1828,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  Ms  health,  partly 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  tour,  he  went  to  England. 
He  enjoyed  so  much  daring  this  visit,  and  formed 
so  many  pleasant  acquaintances,  especially  with 
those  whom  he  had  long  admired  in  their  writings 
(Mrs.  Hemans  among  others),  that,  in  a  career  eo 
quiet  and  uneventful  as  hts  for  the  most  part  was, 
it  took  its  place  among  the  most  interesting  recol- 
lections of  his  life.  After  the  resignation  of  his 
Professotship,  in  1830,  he  continued  to  devote 
hims^  to  literary  and  theological  pursuits.  At 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  Mend  (Rev.  William 
"Ware,  we  believe),  urging  the  republication  of  his 
article  on  "Stuart's  Letters 'to  Channing,"  he 
undertook  to  revise  and  enlarge  it;  and  the  re- 
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Rult  of  his  tabors  —  a  new  work  in  fact,  the  most 
able,  thorough,  and  learned  refutation  of  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrine  that  has  yet  appeared  —  was 
given,  to  the  presa  in  1833,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Statement  of  Beaaons  for  not  believing  the 
Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  concerning  the  Nature 
of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ.'*  In  1833-34, 
he  edited,  in  connection  with  his  Mend,  Charles 
Folsom,  Esq.,  "  The  Select  Journal  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature,"  a  qoarterly  publication,  the 
plan  and  object  of  which  are  to  some  extent  in* 
dicated  bj  the  title.  It  contained  also  retnarkt 
and  criticisms  by  the  editors,  and  some  long^ 
articles  by  Mr.  Norton.  In  1837,  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  elaborate  work  on  the  "  Genn- 
incness  of  the  Gospels."  In  1839,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  he  delivered 
the  annual  discourse  before  them,  afterwards  pub- 
lished, "  On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity."  Those 
who  remember  him  as  be  appeared  on  that  occa- 
sion, speaking  to  many  of  them  for  the  last  time, 
will  not  soon  forget  the  impressions  of  that  day, 
deepened  by  the  evident  feebleness  of  bis  health, 
by  his  slow,  impressive  utterance,  and  the  "sweetly 
solemn"  tones  of  that  well-known  voice,  speaking 
oat  with  slightly  tremulous  earnestness  the  deep 
convictions  of  a  truth-loving,  Christ-loving  man, 
as  with  eagle  eye  he  saw  danger  in  the  distance, 
where  others  saw  only  an  anget  of  light,  and  with 
a  prophet's  earnestness  sounded  the  alarm.  The 
publication  of  Mr.  Norton's  discourse  led  to  a  con- 
troversy, In  which  he  fdrth^  lUuatrated  and  de- 
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fended  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  respect- 
ing the  "  Modem  German  School  of  Infidelity." 

In  1844  appeared  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  bis  work  on  the  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
completing  the  important  and  laborious  investi- 
gation, which  had  occupied  him  for  so  many  years, 
of  the  faiatorical  evidence  on  this  subject  With 
the  exception  of  his  volume  of "  Tracts  on  Chris- 
tianity," printed  in  1852,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
lar^  essays  and  discourses  which  had  before 
appeared  in  a  separate  form,  this  was  his  last 
published  book. 

Mr.  Norton's  life,  certainly  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  it)  moved  through  sunshine.  Clouded 
as  it  was  by  occasional  bereavement,  the  common 
lot,  and  by  the  infirm  health  of  his  latter  days,  it 
was  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  singularly  happy  one. 
He  was  surrounded  with  every  earthly  blessing. 
He  had  within  his  reach  all  that  can  feed  the 
intellect,  or  gratify  the  taste.  He  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  for  his  chosen  work.  And  all  around 
him  was  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  peace.  His 
strong  and  tender  aSections  bloomed  fresh  and 
green  to  the  last,  in  the  sunny  light  of  a  Christian 
home.  He  loved  and  was  loved,  where  to  love 
and  to  be  loved  is  a  man's  joy  and  crown.  He 
had  both  the  means  and  the  heart  to  do  good. 
And  so,  in  tranquil  labor,  in  calm  reflection,  in 
grave  discussion  of  high  themes,  or  in  the  play  of 
cheerful  conversation,  amid  the  books  and  the 
friends  he  loved,  "  faded  his  late  decliaing  years 
away."    His  strength  had  been  for  a  long  time 
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very  gradaally  failing,  as  by  the  decay  of  a  pre- 
matnre  old  age.  In  the  autamn  of  1849,  it  was 
saddenly  prostrated  by  severe  illness,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  By 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  passed  the  follow- 
ing sammer  at  Newport,  with  sach  great  and  de- 
cided benefit  to  his  health  from  the  change  of  air, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  make  it  in  future  his  summer 
residence.  But  in  the  spring  of  1853,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  strength  was  declining,  and  that- the 
bracing  sea-breeze  had  lost  its  power  to  restore  it. 
He  became  more  and  more  feeble,  till,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room ; 
but  his  mind  remained  strong  and  unclouded  al- 
most to  the  last  He  was  fully  aware  that  the 
end  drew  nigh.  And  he  met  death,  as  we  should 
expect  that  he  above  most  men  would  meet  it, 
with  all  a  Christian's  firmness,  tranquilly,  trust- 
ingly, with  a  hope  full  of  immortality,  reposing  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.  His  patience,  serenity, 
gentleness,  his  calm  fedth  in  God,  the  heavenliness 
of  his  spirit,  the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  illumined 
and  sanctified  the  house  of  death.  He  gradually 
sunk  away,  till  on  Sunday  evening,  September  18, 
the  quivering  flame  of  life  went  out,  and  the  shin- 
ing light  within  ascended  to  the  Father  of  lights. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Norton  was  that  of  a  diligent 
student  and  thinker,  doing  his  work  in  the  still  air 
of  the  library,  and  withdrawn  from  the  stir  and 
rush  of  the  great  world,  yet  not  indifferent  to  its 
movements,  nor  unconcerned  in  its  welfare.  He 
niltlg^^  little  in  political  afiSeurs,  though  in  them. 
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as  in  everything  else,  he  had  his  own  distinct 
judgment  and  decided  action,  when  the  time 
called.  He  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  moral 
reforms  of  the  day,  A  lover  of  his  country,  a 
lover  of  his  kind,  he  expressed  his  patriotism  and 
his  philanthropy  in  qoiet,  individoal  ways.  What- 
ever he  did  for  others,  there  was  no  sonnding  of  a 
tmmpet  before  him.  He  went  little  into  general 
society.  He  had  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
occupy  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  without  going 
out  of  his  little  world  into  the  larger.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  health  and  the  languidnesa  of  his  ■ 
animal  spirits,  added  to  the  stadiousness  of  his 
habits  and  his  natural  reserve,  made  him  some- 
what of  a  recluse.  But  his  house,  with  its  kind 
and  sincere  hospitality,  was  always  open,  nor  was 
bis  heart  cold,  or  his  hand  shut 

He  was  never  idle ;  but  he  chose  to  labor  in 
his  own  way,  apart  from  the  crowd.  He  knew 
that  he  should  labor-  more  happily  and  more  use- 
folly  so.  He  kept  aloof  from  public  excitements. 
He  had  no  taste  for  public  meetings.  He  had  not 
the  showy,  popular,  gifts,  which  fit  a  man  for  the 
speeches  of  the  platform ;  nor  the  impulsive  social 
temperament,  which  throws  itself  into  the  boiling 
cnrrent  of  the  times.  He  was,  both  by  nature 
and  on  principle,  disinclined  to  enter  into  the 
associated  movements  of  denominational  warfare. 
He  objected  to  the  Unitarian  name.  He  did  not 
favor  the  formation  of  the  Unitarian  Association. 
On  this  point  he  differed  decidedly,  but  quietly  and 
amicably,  from  the  majority  of  bis  brethren.    No 
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roan  prized  the  truths  of  Liberal  Christianity  more 
highly  than  he,  or  held  them  with  a  firmer  grasp ; 
but  he  believed  that  they  would  make  their  way 
more  surely,  and  in  the  end  more  rapidly,  with  less 
irritating  frictipn  against  the  popular  modes  of 
faith,  and  with  less  peril,  both  from  without  and 
from  within,  if  left  to  the  quiet  channels  of  indi- 
vidual speech  and  individual  effort  He  therefore 
studiously  kept  aloof  from  any  distinct,  formal 
organization,  even  for  the  maintenance  and  dif- 
fusion of  doctrines  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

And  yet  this  reserved,  independent,  solitary 
thinker,  moving  in  his  own  orbit,  towards  his 
chosen  goal,  carried  with  him  by  a  mastery  which 
he  did  not  seek,  and  by  a  gravitation  which  was 
but  the  natural  result  of  his  intellectual  greatness, 
a  host  of  oth«r  minds  that  rejoiced  in  his  kingly 
light.  By  the  massive  power  of  his  mind  and  the 
weight  of  his  learning,  by  the  force  of  his  character 
and  the  impressive  authority  of  his  word,  spoken 
and  written,  he  wielded  for  many  years  an  influ- 
ence in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  such  as 
few  other  men  among  us  have  ever  possessed. 
This  influence,  as  quiet  as  it  was  powerful,  was 
exerted  partly  through  bis  stated  teachings  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  partly  through  his 
private  conversational  intercourse,  partly  through 
the  occasional  articles  and  the  more  elaborate 
works  which  came  forth,  **  few  and  far  between," 
from  bis  scrupulous  pen.  What  be  was  and  did 
in  his  several  fields  of  theological  service  is  well 
understood  by  many  of  our  readers;   but  those 
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who  knew  little  of  him  will  be  glad  to  know  more, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  will  love  to  read 
over  again  the  recollectionB  of  the  past,  and  to 
dwell  on  the  memory  of  what  they  owe  him. 

Mr.  Norton  bioagbt  to  the  Frofessorsbip  of 
Sacred  Lit^atnre  a  combination  of  rich  qaalifica> 
tious,  natoral  and  acquired,  for  his  high  office, 
BQch  as  is  rarely  foand,  snch  as  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  see  again,  approximating  the  ideal  of  the 
conaammate  theologian  described  by  him  in  hia 
Inaugural  Discourse;  —  an  acnte  and  vigorous  in- 
tellect, disciplined  in  all  its  faculties  by  laborious 
study,  trained  to  habits  of  clear  and  exact  reason- 
ing, and  remarkable  alike  for  its  powers  of  analysis 
and  discrimination,  for  the  logical  ability  with 
which  it  grappled  With  the  questions  before  it,  for 
the  intense  and  sustained  concentration  of  its 
strength  on  its  c^hosen  sabjecte,  and  for  the  native 
sagacity  and  good  sense  with  which  it  saw  its 
way  to  the  hidden  truth ;  varied  and  extensive 
learning,  as  finiBhed  and  accurate  as  it  was  foil ; 
a  most  pure  and  nicely  critical  taste;  a  fine 
imagination,  that  stood  back  in  waiting  as  the 
handmaid  to  his  robust  understanding;  a  com- 
plete command  of  bis  accumulated  resources;  an 
inwardly  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  studies 
which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  their  nobleness  and  importance;  a 
masterly  familiarity  with  the  science  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation,  and  wi^  the  whole  circle  of 
theological  science ;  a  love  of  original  and  inde* 
pendent  investigation,  goiiig  b«ok  to  the  foontain- 
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head,  and  never  satisfying  itself  with  guesses  or 
traditions ;  an  indefatigable  assiduity  and  patience 
of  examination  and  of  pursuit  in  the  researches 
which  formed  the  business  of  his  life;  the  most 
scrupulous  carefulness  in  the  statement  of  facts; 
a  simple  .  Incidness  of  expression  and  daylight 
distinctness  of  thought,  even'  in  the  abstrusest 
themes,  as  of  one  who  believed  that  intelligible 
ideas  can  be  conveyed  in  intelligible  words,  and 
that  no  others  are  worth  having ;  a  conscientious 
slowness  in  forming  his  conclusions,  combined 
with  great  strength,  earnestness,  and  decision  in 
maintaining  the  opinions  at  which  he  at  length 
arrived ;  a  confidence  that  justified  itself  to  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  results  of  his  so  cautiously 
conducted  inquiries,  and  a  conscious  authority 
which  impressed  his  convictions  on  others;  and 
with  and  above  all  other  gifts,  surrounding  them 
with  a  sacred  halo,  the  profound  religiousness  of 
his  nature,  seen,  not  shown,  the  depth  and  calm 
intensity  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  and  in  Christ, 
the  elevated  seriousness  of  his  views  of  life  and 
duty,  and  the  purity,  delicacy,  uprightness,  of  his 
whole  character. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man,  both  in  his  in- 
structions and  his  example,  on  the  minds  which 
were  brought  into  contact  with  him  at  the  Divin- 
ity School  in  Cambridge,  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
They  regarded  him  with  peculiar  reverence  and 
admiration.  They  listened  with  eagerness  and 
profound  interest  to  his  decided  and  luminous 
words,  so    aptly  expressive  of   his  decided   and 
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lumtnons  thongbta.  Even  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  conclusions,  they  did  not  the 
less  admire  the  strength  and  fulness  with  which 
they  were  set  forth.  His  admirable  elucidations 
of  Scripture,  his  searching  criticisms  on  the  vari- 
ous readings  or  various  theories  of  interpretation, 
bis  convincing  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
his  solemn  and  impressive  representations  of  the 
character  and  teachings  of  Christ,  his  interesting 
unwritten  (yet,  it  seemed  to  us,  as  complete  and 
exact,  both  in  thought  and  language,  as  if  they 
had  been  written)  dissertations  on  some  point  of 
theological  or  metaphysical  inquiry,  his  wise  hints 
and  counsels  to  the  yoong  preacher,  uttered  in 
that  peculiar  manner  of  bis  which  gave  them  a 
double  force,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
heard  thero.  Even  those  who  on  some  points  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  him,  love  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  high  merits.  The  voluntary  tribute  which 
Dr.  FomesB  rendered  to  him  some  years  since  in 
his  work  on  "Jesus  and  his  Biographerti,"  is  as 
just  as  it  is  bcert-felt 

"  I  esteem  it  an  invaluable  privilege,"  he  says, 
"  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  under  the  clear  and  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Norton.  How  folly  did  be  realize  the  idea  ' 
of  a  true  instructor,  not  standing  still  and  pointing 
out  our  way  for  ns  over  a  beaten  path,  but  ascend- 
ing every  height,  descending  into  every  depth,  with 
his  whole  attention  and  heart,  and  carrying  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils  along  with  him.  The  remem- 
brance of  those  days,  when  a  rich  and  powetfnl 
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mind,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  came  close 
to  my  own  mind,  renders  more  vivid  my  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  great  Teacher  of  teachers 
when  he  described  the  increase  of  the  power  of 
truth,  which  was  the  life  of  his  being,  under  the 
figure  of  a  personal  coming,  and  said, '  If  any  man 
will  keep  my  commandments,  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him.'  "  * 

"  Whatever  interest  I  have  felt  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,"  says  another  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  Unitarian  divines,  "  or  whatever  knowledge  I 
have  gained  of  the  proper  way  of  pursuing  that 
study,  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  him,  certainly 
more  to  him  than  to  all  other  men.  And  when  I 
look  back  to  the  three  years  spent  under  his  kind 
and  faithful  instruction,  I  seem  to  return  to  one 
of  the  happiest  as  well  as  most  profitable  periods 
of  my  life." 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  awe  which  he  uncon- 
sciously inspired  was  sometimes  unfavorable  to 
the  firee  action  and  free  expression  of  thought  in 
those  who  sat  under  his  instructions ;  and  that  the 
severity  of  his  taste,  and  his  known  dislike,  openly 
or  silently  expressed,  of  everything  which  bordered 
on  what  is  theatrical  in  manner,  or  over-florid  in 
style,  or  extravagant  in  sentiment,  had  a  tendency 
to  repress  too  much  the  exuberance  of  youthful 
imagination  and  the  warmth  of  youthful  feeling. 
Certainly  the  danger  was  on  that  side.     But  for 

*  Fnrness's  Jesus  and  his  Biographers,  p.  212. 
S 
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one  who  may  perchance  have  Buffered  from  thia 
cause,  many,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  him  through 
life  for  the  restraining,  improving,  and  elevating 
influence  which  he  exerted  on  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

But  the  field  of  Mr.  Norton's  labors  and  useful- 
ness extended  far  beyond  the  hounds  of  the  theo- 
logical institution  with  which  he  was  for  a  time 
connected,  and  of  the  religious  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  became  known  and  widely  re- 
spected through  the  writings,  chiefly  of  a  religious, 
partly  of  a  literary  character,  which  through  vari- 
ous channels  he  gave  to  the  press.  He  was  too 
careful  of  truth,  and  too  careless  of  present  fame, — 
like- his  great  neighbor-artist  painting  for  immor- 
tality and  giving  the  last  touches  to  his  work  till 
death  found  him  still  waiting  to  finish  it, — too 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  an  author's 
responsibleness  in  the  publication  of  his  opinions 
on  important  subjects,  too  anxious  that  his  offer- 
ings at  the  altar  of  Christian  ecience  should  be 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  to  be  a  rapid  or 
voluminous  writer.  Non  multa  sed  multum.  He 
has  left  enough  to  lay  us  under  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.  Whenever  we  hear  a  contrast  sug- 
gested between  him  and  others  in  this  respect, 
implying  some  defect  on  his  part,  we  are  always 
reminded  of  the  old  fable,  in  the  school-book,  of 
the  Cony  and  the  Lion.  "  See  my  troop  of  little 
ones!  and  how  many  hast  thou?"  "One,  but  a 
lion."  One  such  work  as  that  on  the  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels  "  is  more  honorable  to  a  man, 
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than  a  score  of  imperfectly  prepared,  roughly  fin- 
ished, loosely  jointed  productions,  soon  to  die  and 
be  forgotten.  Besides,  each  one  must  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  not  in  another's ;  and  each  subject 
must  have  its  own  mode  of  treatment.  The  in- 
quiries on  which  JMr.  Norton  spent  his  strength 
demand  of  a  conscientious  man  all  the  thought, 
labor,  long  circumspection,  and  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation which  he  can  give  them.  He  held  his 
place,  he  did  his  part, — a  high  and  peculiar  one, — 
in  the  confirmation  and  advancement  of  Christian 
truth.  Let  others  be  as  faithful  to  theirs.  A  sur- 
vey, however,  of  Mr.  Norton's  actual  labors,  both 
as  a  theologian  and  a  man  of  letters,  will  show 
that  his  life  was  a  continuously  industrious  one; — 
and  even  on  the  point  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  amount  of  his  published  writings,  some  in- 
justice may  have  been  done  him  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  appeared  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  his  day,  and  stand  somewhat  out  of 
sight 

Mr.  Norton's  earliest  contributions  to  the  press 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Miscellany,  a  periodical 
published  in  Cambridge  in  the  style  of  the  day,  in 
1804  —  5.  They  are  a  notice  of  Cowper,  a  short 
review  of  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  his  pas- 
tor, and  one  or  two  short  poetical  translations. 
They  are  of  little  interest,  except  as  indicating  the 
turn  of  his  mind  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  as  dimly  foreshadowing  to  us  in  their  subjects 
the  future  career  of  the  theologian,  the  man  of 
letters,  and  the  poet.     He  wrote  some  years  after 
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this  for  the  Monthly  Anthology.  To  some  of  its 
volumes  his  contributions,  we  believe,  were  fre- 
quent. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  General  Repository,  that  his  full  power 
as  a  thinker  and  a  writer  was  publicly  developed 
and  understood.  The  first  article  of  that  work,  a 
very  clear  and  powerful,  and,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, a  very  bold  article,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of 
Liberal  Christianity,"  was  written  by  him,  and 
attracted  much  notice.  Its  sentiments,  then  new, 
or  not  before  so  openFy  expressed,  drew  down 
severe  animadversion  &om  the  orthodox  pulpit 
and  press.  This  was  followed  by  his  masterly 
review,  continued  through  several  numbers  of  the 
same  periodical,  of  the  "  Controversy  between  Dr. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Horsley,  and  others,"  evincing  the 
most  thorough  learning  and  the  most  patient  re- 
search. Other  minor  contributions  of  his,  literary 
and  poetical,  are  scattered  through  the  work. 

With  the  New  Series  of  the  Christian  Disciple, 
commenced  in  1819,  Mr.  Norton  resumed  his  pub- 
lic literary  labors,  which  appear  to  have  been  sus- 
pended for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  General  Repository,  and  the  want 
of  an  appropriate  organ  for  the  utterance  of  his 
views.  Besides  some  smaller  articles  of  q  general 
character,  he  contributed  several  critical  and  doc- 
trinal dissertations  of  great  value  and  interest,  and 
full  of  that  marked  power  which  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  theological  and  controversial  writ- 
ers of  his  day.     Among  these  are  his  Review  of 
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Staart's  Letters  to  Channing,  by  far  the  most  able, 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  condensed  con- 
futation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  has 
yet  appeared, —  his  "Thoughts  on  True  and  False 
Religion,"  —  and  his  "  Views  of  Calvinism."  The 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Christian  Examiner  were 
also  enriched  by  his  pen.  The  articles  on  the 
Poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  one  on  Pollok's 
Course  of  Time,  will  be  remembered  among  those 
of  a  purely  literary  character.  Besides  these  and 
several  religious  essays  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  the  Examiner,  on  the  "  Future  Life  of 
the  Good,"  the  "  Works  of  God,"  the  "  Punish- 
ment of  Sin,"  the  "  Duty  of  Continual  Improve- 
ment," &c,  he  contributed  some  critical  disserta- 
tions and  reviews.  His  articles  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vol- 
umes, form  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  dis- 
cussion which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  that  subject 
We  wish  they  might  be  republished,  as  a  separate 
work,  for  wider  circulation.  His  last  contribution 
to  the  Christian  Examiner  appeared,  in  September, 
1849,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
George  Ticknor,  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Liberal  Christianity  in  New  England,  and  on  Mr. 
Buckminster's  Relations  to  them."  He  wrote  also 
for  the  North  American  Review,  though  not  o/ten. 
His  most  noticeable  articles  in  that  publication  are 
those  on  "  Franklin,"  in  January,  1818,  on  "Byron," 
in  October,  1825,  on  Rev.  William  Ware's  «  Letters 
from  Palmyra,"  in  October,  1837,  and  a  <*  Memoir 

3» 
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of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,"  in  January,  1845.  His 
severe  strieturea  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  immoral  tendency  of  some  of  his  poems, 
although  he  allowed  him  all  the  praise  justly  due 
to  his  remarkable  genius,  were  highly  unpalatable 
to  the  idolatrous  admirers  of  that  great  poet.  But 
they  were  seasonable  and  true,  and  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  mind  of  pure  taste  and  high 
principle,  that  is  not  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the 
Intellectual  splendor  which,  like  the  silver  veil  of 
Mokaiina,  may  hide  from  his  votaries  the  deformity 
beneath.  In  this,  as  in  all  Mr.  Norton's  critiques 
on  the  poetry  and  literature  of  the  times,  the  InBu- 
ence  which  he  exerted  w^as  of  the  highest  and  most 
salutary  kind,  laboring  as  he  did  with  all  his  ear- 
nestness and  strength  to  bring  the  literary  judg- 
ments of  the  community  into  harmony  with  Chris- 
tian morals  and  a  Christian  taste,  and  fearlessly 
opposing  himself  to  the  popular  current,  when, 
either  in  theology  or  in  letters,  it  was  running,  or 
in  danger  of  running,  the  wrong  way. 

The  Select  Journal  contains  also  mueh  original 
matter  by  him.  The  longest  articles  in  this  work 
from  his  pen  are  upon  "  Goethe"  and  "  Hamilton's 
Men  and  Manners  in  America," 

Mr.  Norton's  withdrawal  for  the  last  twenty 
years  from  very  active  and  prominent  service  may 
have  created  a  false  impression  in  some  minda  re- 
specting the  amount  of  his  labors.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  survey  that  has  been  given  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  religious  and  other  periodicals  of 
his  time,  that  his  life — especially  when  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  important  occupations  of 
his  Professorship,  the  nature  of  his  studies,  and 
the  engagements  of  various  kinds  which  fall  upon 
a  man  in  his  position  —  was  not  only  laboriously 
industrious,  but  an  abundantly  productive  one. 
He  was  so  little  ambitious  of  shining  before  the 
world,  and  so  independent,  both  in  mind  and  in 
circumstances,  of  any  outward  pressure,  —  he  was 
so  careful  and  conscientiously  thorough  in  all  that 
he  undertook,  besides  being  always  so  far  from 
robust,  and,  latterly,  so  much  of  an  invalid,  —  that 
we  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  that  he  did  so  much, 
than  to  wonder  that  he  did  not  do  more.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  hurried  by  the  false  expectations  of 
others.  He  wrought "  as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's 
eye,"  not  for  theirs.  He  knew  best  when  his  work 
was  finished,  and  then,  and  not  tiU  then,  it  came 
forth. 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Norton's  life  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  preparation  and  the  completion  of 
important  works,  long  planned  in  the  hope  of  ren- 
dering permanent  service  to  the  religion  which  he 
loved  with  all  his  mind  and  heart  and  strength,  as 
his  own  and  the  world's  most  precious  treasure 
and  hope.  One,  his  great  work  on  the  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,"  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
of  bis  intellectual  ability  and  his  patient,  consci- 
entious research,  and  one  of  the  standard  contribu- 
tions to  the  evidences  of  our  Christian  faith,  which 
will  go  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  those 
of  the  greatest  names  in  this  department  of  Chris- 
tian study.    It  is  an  honor  to  our  country,  of  which 
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we  have  quite  as  much  reason  to  be  proud,  as  of 
other  illustrious  achievements  by  other  pens  in 
more  popular  and  better  appreciated  fields  of  men- 
tal labor.  The  historian,  the  poet,  the  orator,  rjse 
at  once  into  the  upper  sky  of  a  nation's  admi- 
ration, and  their  names  become  world-renowned. 
The  great  theologian,  the  profound  thinker,  the  re- 
tired scholar,  elaborating  in  his  study  the  noblest 
products  of  thought,  and  establishing  truths  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of 
man,  must,  like  Kepler,  wait  his  time.  Sooner  or 
later  that  time  will  come,  and  the  tardy  verdict  of 
the  world  will  crown  him  with  its  laurel  wreath, 

The  three  volumes  of  the  work  just  mentioned 
contain  an  elaborate  exposition  —  finished  with  all 
that  minute  accuracy  for  which  Mr.  Norton  was  so 
remarkable,  and  with  all  that  logical  acuteness  and 
strength  for  which  he  was  equally  distinguished  — 
of  the  historical  evidence  of  the  genuinenei-s  of  the 
Gospels.  It  was  his  intention,  if  his  life  and 
health  had  been  continued,  to  add  another  vol- 
ume concerning  the  internal  evidences  of  their 
genuineness;  which  he  wished,  however,  to  ap- 
pear simultaneously  with  a  new  translation  of  the 
Gospels,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  on 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged.  He  did  not 
live  to  complete,  as  we  fondly  hoped  he  might, 
the  former  part  of  his  plan  ;  but  we  rejoice,  and  all 
who  knew  him  will  rejoice  with  us,  to  learn  that 
the  translation  of  the  Gospels  with  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  the  work  which  we  believe  he 
had  most  at  heart,  is  entirely  finished,  and  in  a 
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state  of  preparation  for  the  press.  Consecrated  to 
us  as  it  is  by  his  long  labor  upon  it,  and  bearing 
to  us  the  last  messages  of  his  pen,  we  shall  look 
forward  to  its  publication  with  an  eager  interest, 
believing  that  it  will  afford  important  aid  to  every 
class  of  readers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  bring  out  with  new  force  the  evidences 
of  its  truth,  and  present  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
light  the  beauty  and  power  of  our  Saviour's  char- 
acter, the  sublime  import  of  his  teachings,  and  the 
divine  greatness  of  his  life.*  We  hope,  also,  that 
a  dissertation,  prepared  by  him,  as  is  understood, 
within  a  recent  period,  on  the  theory  of  Strauss 
and  its  kindred  vagaries,  and  forming  a  part  of  his 
contemplated  volume  on  the  internal  evidences  of 
the  Gospels,  may  be  in  some  form  given  to  the 
world.     It  may  interest  our  readers  also  to  know, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  this  important  and  instructive  work 
—  the  prccioos  legacy  of  the  Christian  scholar,  laboring  to  the  last  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  the  matured  fruit  of  long  years  of  patient 
and  consdentioos  study  —  has  been  issued  from  the  press  (in  May, 
1855),  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
and  3Ir.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the  first  volume 
containing  the  Translation,  and  the  second,  the  Notes.  Simultane- 
ously with  this,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  to  himself  by 
Mr.  Norton,  they  published  another  volume  of  his  writings,  entitled 
**  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Grenuineness  of  the  Gospels,"  containing 
"  Remarks  on  Christianity  and  the  Gospels,  with  particular  reference 
to  Straoss's  *Life  of  Jesus,' "  and  *'  Portions  of  an  Unfinished  Work  " 
on  the  general  subject  which  forms  the  title  of  the  book.  The  pul> 
lication  of  these  volumes  has  added  largely  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
and  reverence  which  is  justly  due  to  him,  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished interpreters  of  the  Christian  records,  and  one  of  the  ablest, 
acutest,  and  most  earnest  defenders  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  our 
own  or  in  any  age. 
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that  he  has  left  behind  him  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthiaaa,  and  translations  of  the 
obscure  portions  of  other  Epistles,  with  a  body  of 
notes,  critical  and  exegetical,  which  must  be  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
cannot  help  expressing  our  earnest  wish  that  these 
also  may,  if  possible,  be  published  at  some  future 
time,  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  the  articles  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Even  the  fragmentary  products  of 
so  clear  and  penetrating  a  mind,  consecrated 
through  life  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  and  filled  with 
so  devout  a  spirit,  will  be  gladly  welcomed. 

Mr.  Norton's  writings  are  all  impressed  with  the 
same  strongly  marked  qualities,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  man ;  the  same  calm  but  deep  tone  of  re- 
ligious feeling ;  the  same  exalted  seriousness  of 
view,  as  that  of  a  man  in  sight  of  God  and  on  the 
borders  of  eternity ;  the  same  high  moral  standard; 
the  same  transparent  clearness  of  statement;  the 
same  logical  closeness  of  reasoning;  the  same 
quiet  earnestness  of  conviction ;  the  same  sus- 
tained confidence  in  his  conclusions,  resting  as 
they  did,  or  as  he  meant  they  should,  on  solid 
grounds  and  fully  examined  premises;  the  same 
minute  accuracy  and  finish;  the  same  strict  truth- 
fulness and  sincerity,  saying  nothing  for  mere 
effect.  And  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the 
thought,  —  pnre,  chaste,  lucid,  aptly  expressive, 
unaffected,  ucunvolved,   English  undefiled,  schol- 
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arly,  yet  never  pedantic,  strong,  yet  not  hard  or 
dry ;  and,  when  the  sabject  naturally  called  for  it, 
clothing  itself  in  the  rich  hues  and  the  beautiful 
forms  of  poetic  fancy,  that  illumined,  while  it 
adorned,  bis  thought. 

The  works  of  this  eminent  man  will  be  always 
valuable,  not  only  for  the  treasures  of  learning 
which  they  contain,  and  the  light  which  they 
throw  on  questions  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
every  thinking  man  and  every  Christian  theolo- 
gian, but  for  the  instructive  example  which  they 
ipreseut  of  rare  virtues,  never  more  needed  than  in 
this  age  of  hurry  and  excitement  They  furnish 
lessons  to  the  scholar  and  the  student  which  he 
will  do  well  to  ponder  and  profit  by  ;  —  lessons  of 
patience,  of  persevering  research,  of  scrupulous 
accuracy,  of  thorough  and  independent  investiga- 
tion, and  of  a  conscientious  slowness  in  the  pub- 
lication of  facts  and  opinions  which  can  be  prop- 
erly established  only  by  long  and  diligent  inquiry. 
He  did  not  believe  in  any  intuitional  knowledge, — 
knowledge^  snatched  up  in  a  day  and  by  hasty 
glances  into  the  written  or  the  unwritten  page  of 
truth.  He  did  not  believe  that  there  is  any  royal 
road  to  solid  and  trustworthy  learning,  —  any  road 
to  it  except  the  old  one,  as  old  as  man, — the  beaten 
path  of  patient  study,  toiling  on  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  He  believed  with  Newton,  himself  the 
example  of  what  he  said,  that  it  is  by  concentra- 
tion and  fixedness  of  thought,  by  intent  devotion 
to  its  subject,  more  than  by  native  genius,  that  the 
best  and  greatest  results  are  to  be  wrought  out. 
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He  thought  it  much  better  to  do  a  little,  and  to  do 
it  well  and  thoroughly,  than  to  do  a  great  deal 
poorly.  He  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  throw  ofl' 
into  the  seething  world  a  multitude  of  books.  He 
had  no  ambition  to  shine  as  a  writer  and  to  keep 
MmBelf  in  the  world's  eye.  Apparently,  he  was 
quite  indiflerent  to  the  kind  of  fame  to  which  so 
many  aspire.  He  had  nobler  aims.  He  cherished 
a  wiser  ambition.  He  cared  little  for  present  pop- 
ularity, he  wrote  for  permanent  effect  and  lasting 
nsefnlnesB.  And  thus  year  after  year  passed  away 
in  the  faithful  endeavor  to  give  greater  complete- 
ness to  the  work  before  him,  or  to  verify  its  state- 
ments, or  to  supply  some  missing  link  in  the  argu- 
ment, or  to  correct  some  minor  blemish  that  might 
have  crept  in,  until  he  could  in  some  degree  satisfy 
his  severe  taste,  his  high  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  his  conscientious  love  of  the  perfect  truth.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  a  book  ;  but  he  wished  to 
make  a  book  worth  making  and  worth  keeping. 
And  this  to  one  of  so  high  a  standard,  of  so  fas- 
tidious a  taste,  of  so  self-exacting  a  love  of  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  and  of  so  conscientious  a 
pnrpose,  was  not  easy.  But  the  slow  ripening  of 
bis  mental  harvests  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  final  richness  of  the  product.  It  would  be 
well,  in  this  surfeiting  age  of  half-made  books,  if 
more  would  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  Norton's  position  as  a  theologian  has  al- 
ready been  intimated,  in  the  general  account  which 
we  have  given  of  his  writings  and  labors.  But  it 
claims  a  more  distinct  and  extended  notice.      It 
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is  an  extremely  interesting  one;  and  one  too  for 
which,  judged  by  its  motives,  even  those  who  stood 
in  opposition  to  him  on  either  side  must  yield  him 
their  respect,  as  we  do  our  grateful  admiration. 
The  true  key  to  that  position  is  found  in  his 
strong  faith,  beating  through  every  pulse  of  his 
life,  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
bis  profound  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  Christian  revelation  to  all  the  best  hopes  of 
mankind.  Misname  him  who  will,  if  ever  there 
was  a  believer  in  Christ,  it  was  he.  He  was  a 
believer  with  the  head  and  with  the  heart  too. 
He  was  as  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity as  of  his  own  existence.  The  Gospel,  — 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  not  the  Gospel  of  Cal- 
vin,—  the  Gospel,  as  it  came  fresh  from  heaven  in 
its  own  native  beauty  and  power,  was  in  his  eyes 
the  most  precious  gift  of  the  Good  Father.  And 
under  this  conviction,  he  felt  it  to  be  the  work  of 
his  life,  the  work  to  which  God  called  him,  to  de- 
fend the  Christian  revelation,  and  to  set  forth  its 
heavenly  character,  with  all  the  power  which  his 
Maker  had  given  him,  not  only  against  the  assaults 
of  infidelity  and  scepticism  without,  but  against 
the  undesigned  yet  perilous  treachery  within.  He, 
with  a  jealous  care  for  the  safety  of  the  priceless 
treasure,  stood  on  the  watch  to  keep  it  intact,  on 
which  side  soever  the  enemy  might  approach ;  and 
by  his  words  of  wisdom,  not  always  heeded  as 
they  should  have  been,  he  threw  new  bulwarks 
around  the  faith  that  he  loved  with  a  strength  of 
feeling  proportioned  to  his  strength  of  mind. 
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With  tbia  intense  faith,  shining  through  his 
powerful  intellect,  burning  in  his  pure  heart,  and 
ever  urging  him  on  with  a  calm  but  mighty  im- 
pulse, he  entered  on  his  career,  and  pursued  it 
consistently,  through  all  the  different  phases  of  his 
life,  to  the  end ;  whether,  as  he  best  liked,  he 
quietly  labored  by  himself  in  the  mine  of  truth, 
seeking  goodly  treasure  and  pearls  for  his  Master, 
or,  at  his  Master's  call,  girded  on  his  armor  for  the 
battle,  and  fearlessly  laid  siege  to  the  intrenched 
errors  of  the  past,  or  with  equal  chivalry  went  out 
to  meet  the  novel  errors,  home-born  or  of  foreign 
race,  that  he  saw  springing  up  among  us  under 
the  very  walb  of  the  temple  of  Christ.  He  was 
both  a  Reformer  and  a  Conservative,  as  every 
wise  and  good  man  must  be,  who  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul  resolves  to  prove  all  things,  but  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good  and  true.  At  his  very  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  theological  arena,  he  was  a  bold, 
zealous,  uncompromising  assailant  of  the  Ortho- 
doxy of  the  time.  He  as  fearlessly  maintained  his 
views,  as  he  had  carefully  and  conscientiously  es- 
poused them.  "  Nee  femere  nee  timide,"  was  the 
motto  which  he  placed  over  the  opening  article  of 
his  first  editorial  work,  and  which  he  bore  upon  his 
banner  through  life.  He  stood  ready  to  avow  and 
to  defend  what  he  believed ;  and  he  proved  him- 
self as  able  as  he  was  ready,  uniting  all  the  cour- 
age of  Luther  with  all  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus. 
While  others,  from  love  of  peace,  or  fear  of  giving 
offence,  chose  to  maintain  what  seemed  to  them  a 
justifiable  and  prudent  reserve,  he  spoke  out  boldly 
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and  fully  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  deliber- 
ately come.  In  his  doctrinal  views  he  was  no  half- 
way man,  —  no  double-minded  one ;  and  in  his 
phraseology  there  was  a  studious  avoidance  of  that 
vague  mistiness  of  language,  which  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  reconciling  veil,  and  is  sometimes  the 
cover  of  confused  and  cloudy  ideas.  Whenever  he 
had  occasion  to  express  his  opinions,  he  expressed 
them  without  obscurity  and  without  reservation. 

As  a  champion  of  Liberal  Christianity,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton stands,  as  a  writer,  unquestionably  foremost 
in  the  field.  In  the  important  controversy  under 
which  its  battles  were  fought  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  his  was  the  leading  7nind. 
He  furnished  the  strong  weapons  of  argument  and 
learning  by  which  it  best  maintained  its  ground. 
Others  who  stood  at  his  side  had  more  of  the  gift 
of  popular  speech :  his  was  the  word  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  wisdom.  He  was  the  Moses  in  the 
£xodus  from  the  orthodox  realm ;  Dr.  Channing, 
the  Aaron.  The  one  was  the  eloquent  rhetorician 
and  advocate  ;  the  other,  the  profound  scholar  and 
thinker  and  sure  interpreter  of  the  sacred  word. 
But  this  zealous  Reformer  for  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pel's sake  was  a  no  less  zealous  Conservative  for 
Christ  and  the  Gospel's  sake,  when  the  time  caUed. 
And  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  course,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  the  leader  of  old,  when,  hav- 
ing shaken  off  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  he  with- 
stood the  innovations  of  Korah.  In  one  case,  he 
fought  against  ancient  errors  ;  in  the  other,  against 
the  new.     In  both,  he  was  contending,  as  he  be- 
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lieved,  for  the  eternal  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
When  at  a  more  recent  period  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished his  views  concerning  the  modern  rationalism 
and  infidelity  whose  seeds,  imported  from  the  Old 
World,  had  struck  root  and  were  springing  up  in 
the  New,  —  when  he  strove  to  tear  up  the  poison- 
ous root,  hidden  under  the  perfumed  fiowers,  and 
to  put  the  Church  and  the  community  on  their 
guard  against  it,  —  he  was  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  moved  him  from  the  beginning. 
He  made  no  bigot's  war  upon  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech,  but  he  had  a  tight,  and  he  felt  himself 
bound,  to  unmask  and  to  resist  those  doctrines  and 
speculations  which  were  leading,  as  he  thought,  to 
infidelity.  As  his  hostility  to  Calvinism  was  the 
side-growth  of  his  love  to  Christ  and  his  love  to 
God,  so  his  severity  against  Straussism  and  Spi- 
nozism  was  but  one  of  the  offshoots  of  his  rever- 
ence for  the  Saviour  and  his  faith  in  the  Gospel. 
It  was  the  severity  of  an  honest  conviction,  as 
honestly  expressed,  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
the  views  which  he  opposed.  He  believed  them 
to  be,  not  only  wholly  unsound,  but,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  hostile  to  Christianity,  betraying 
it,  like  Judas,  with  a  kiss,  and  in  their  tendencies 
finally  destructive  of  all  religious  faith.  Without 
entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  the  views  against  which  Mr. 
Norton  uttered  his  sincere  and  solemn  warning, 
we  think  that  all  must  admit  the  long-sighted 
sagacity  with  which  he  foresaw  the  results  of  the 
tone  of  thinking  then  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
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various  fonns, — the  wisely  prophetic  ken  with 
which  he  announced  the  direction  and  final  de- 
velopments of  the  new  school  of  German  specula- 
tion.    Just  what  he  predicted  came  to  pass. 

But  in  all  his  labors  and  conflicts,  in  his  attack 
on  the  "  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,"  as  well  as  in 
his  "Defence  of  Liberal  Christianity,"  in  his  la- 
borious, life-continued  study  and  exposition  of  the 
"  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
and  in  his  faithful,  never-satisfied  endeavors,  per- 
severed in  to  the  very  last,  to  unfold  the  true  mean- 
ing of  those  Gospels,  and  to  clothe  them  in  our 
own  language  in  a  form  in  which  their  beauty 
and  power  may  be  best  seen,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Saviour's  life  shine  out  in  its  own  undimmed 
light^  he  pursued  a  nobly  consistent  career.  His 
profound  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  his  in- 
tense conviction  of  its  inestimable  value,  was,  we 
repeat,  the  harmonizing  key  of  his  life. 

But  Mr.  Norton  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
theologian,  a  powerful  controversialist,  a  learned 
and  indefatigable  critic,  a  most  able  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  Christian  revelation,  a  profound 
and  original  expositor  both  of  the  meaning  of  its 
records  and  the  evidences  of  their  truth ;  he  was 
also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literary  progress  in  this 
country,  a  man  of  letters,  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  all  good  learning.  He  was  a  strong  and 
graceful  writer  on  other  subjects  besides  those 
which  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  vein  of  fine  poetic  talent  also,  occasion- 
ally exercised  in  his  earlier  days  and  in  his  inter- 

4* 
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vals  of  leisure,  but  only  enough  to  open  a  glimpse 
of  the  wealth  within.  The  few  specimens  which 
he  has  left  behind  are  gems  of  rare  lustre,  finished 
of  their  kind.  Apart  from  their  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression,  they  have  a  higher  value  derived 
from  a  higher  source.  The  well-known  "  Lines 
written  after  a  Summer  Shower,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
ciple, are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  hymn  of  resignation,  beginning  with 
the  words, 

"  My  God,  I  ihunk  thee  -  may  no  thoaght 
E'erdeem  tiiy  chastise  menu  levcrc," 
is  a  favorite  one  in  our  churches,  and  has  soothed 
many  a  grief-stricken  spirit.  He  did  a  good  greater 
than  he  could  know  when  he  wrote  it  out  of  his 
own  experience  to  be  as  angel  music  to  the 
mourner.  Another,  written  by  him  to  a  friend 
in  bereavement,  beginning, 

"  Oh,  Blay  thy  tears  I  for  they  aro  blest. 
Whose  days  arc  past,  nliose  toil  is  done," 
is  in  a  similar  spirit  and  of  similar  beauty. 

Whenever  we  read  the  scattered  effusions  of  his 
Christian  muse,*  we  are  tempted  to  lament  that  he 
has  left  us  so  few  of  these  polished  diamonds  of 
thought,  till  we  remember  that  he  was  in  quest  of 
other  and  larger  treasures,  hidden  in  the  mine. 
He  had  but  one  life  to  work  with ;  and  it  must 
select  its  prize,  leaving  the  rest,  however  bright 
and  sparkling,  unsought,  or  with  now  and  then  a 

*  These  irere  collected  into  a  iraall  Tolnme  in  1853,  and  a  few 
coidet  printed  for  private  distribatioo  among  hii  friends. 
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passing  glance  and  touch.  And  yet  the  little  that 
he  did  in  this  way  shows  how  much  good  even  a 
little  well  done  may  do,  when  it  is  cast  in  beauti- 
ful fonns. 

But  we  pass  on  to  what  is  much  greater  in  God's 
eye  than  any  work  of  genius,  however  brilliant,  or 
any  product  of  thought,  however  elaborate  and 
mature.  Mr.  Norton's  character  and  life  were 
marked  by  the  high  virtues,  the  fruits  of  a  Chris- 
tian faith,  whose  rich  aroma  breathes  through  his 
written  works. 

To  say  that  he  had  none  of  "those  infirmities 
which,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  have  clung  to  the 
best  and  wisest,"  would  be  ascribing  to  him  a 
perfection  which  has  belonged  to  but  one  who  has 
lived  on  the  earth.  To  say  that  he  never  erred  in 
opinion  or  in  action,  would  be  to  say  what  no  man 
can  venture  to  say  of  himself  or  of  any  other. 
Certainly  he,  who  was  truth  itself,  would  claim 
no  such  exemption  from  human  frailty.  But 
towering  above  these  errors  and  infirmities,  what- 
ever they  were,  which,  however  magnified  to  the 
fault-finding  eye,  disappeared  from  the  friend's, 
there  were  virtues  which  the  world  will  not  will- 
ingly let  die,  and  which  will  make  him  still  a 
blessing  to  it  in  death,  as  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
it  in  life.  And  that  which  we  think  would  be  first 
and  above  all  remembered  by  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  to  listen  to 
his  wise  discourse,  whether  in  the  lecture-room  or 
in  his  delightful  home,  was  the  peculiar  devout- 
ness  of  his  spirit,  —  the  profoundly  religious  tone 
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of  thought  and  of  sentiment  which  seemed  to 
form  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  —  the 
nnformal,  unostentatious,  but  deep  piety,  bo  per- 
fectly  sincere  and  unaffected,  that  made  his  pres- 
ence like  the  air  of  a  temple,  —  the  ever-present 
sense  of  those  higher  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  God  and  to  eternity,  springing  naturally  out 
of  that  strong  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  truth 
which   had  atrack  down  its  roots  into   his  whole 

No  man  could  be  at  all  intimate  with  him,  or  be 
brought  into  near  communication  with  him,  either 
as  a  friend  or  a  pupil,  without  receiving  religious 
impressions  such  as  few  men  whom  we  have 
known  have  the  power  to  impart  There  was 
something  mightier  than  any  common  eloquence, 
which  entered  into  the  hearer's  soul  and  led  it  by 
a  calm  and  spiritual  force  into  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  And  this  high 
religiousness  of  spirit  —  born  of  his  vital  Christian 
faith  —  was  seen  in  union  with  other  virtues  which 
are  the  proper  fruits  of  that  faith.  Purity  of  heart, 
singleness  of  parpose,  devotion  to  duty,  integrity 
of  dealing,  perfect  openness  and  honorableness  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  marked  his  whole  career. 
Truth — truth  in  thought,  truth  in  speech,  truth 
in  manner,  truth  in  conduct — shone  through  his 
life.  He  especially  honored  it  in  others ;  it  made 
a  vital  part  of  his  own  being.  All  shams  and  false- 
hoods, all  equivocations  and  manceuvring,  all  forms 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  all  affectations  of  every 
kind,  were   therefore   peculiarly   offensive    to    his 
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sincere  and  upright  spirit.  And  in  close  union,  as 
it  commonly  is,  with  his  perfect  truthfulness,  was 
that  Christian  courage  which  dares  always  to 
choose  its  own  course  and  to  carry  it  out  without 
asking  leave  except  of  conscience.  He  held  de- 
cided opinions  upon  every  important  subject  that 
bears  upon  human  life  and  duty  in  all  a  man's 
public  and  private  relations,  and  he  acted  upon 
them.  He  did  not  fear  to  differ  from  others,  or  to 
walk  apart  from  others ;  — 

'  Nor  namber  nor  example  with  him  wroaght 
To  swerve  from  tratli,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single." 

Without  any  false  pride  of  singularity,  he  cherished 
a  self-relying  independence  of  thought  and  of  ac- 
tion. As  in  his  religious  views  and  his  religious 
course,  so  in  all  other  things  he  judged  and  acted 
for  himself:  and  judged  and  acted  from  high  prin- 
ciples fearlessly  applied.  He  sought  to  try  each 
case  at  the  tribunal  of  a  thoroughly  Christianized 
reason,  and  to  follow  out  what  he  accepted  as  its 
final  decisions.  We  need  not  say  that  he  always 
did  what  was  best,  but  we  may  say,  what  is  in 
truth  greater  praise,  that  he  always  did  what  he 
thought  was  right 

But  his  independence  was  not  a  selfish  or  cold- 
hearted  independence.  It  was  united  with  the 
truest  and  warmest  Idndness,  when  that  kindness 
was  called  for.  His  retired  habits,  the  habits  of 
a  student  and  scholar,  —  the  individuality  of  his 
character  and  life,  —  his  slowness  and  reserve  of 
manner,  —  his  occasional  severity  of  speech,  —  the 
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flashes  of  a  pure  and  just  indignation  against 
some  act  of  folly,  meanness,  or  misconduct,  —  his 
decided  and  stern  condemnation  of  opinions  which 
he  held  to  be  false  and  dangerous, —  were  not  con- 
nected with  any  want  of  Christian  tenderness  or 
Christian  sympathy.  It  was  a  part  of  his  creed, 
and  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  his  pupils  in  the 
Christian  ministry  learned  from  him,  that  timely 
reproof  is  often  the  truest  friendship;  that  the  ex- 
posure of  error,  and  the  cure  of  it  by  the  needed 
caustic  of  shaip  and  plain-spoken  truth,  may  be 
the  highest  charity.  But  those  who  knew  him 
best  knew  the  real  warmth  of  his  heart  and  the 
real  kindness  —  the  kindness  both  of  feeling  and 
of  principle  —  which  were  sometimes  hidden  from 
a  stranger's  eye  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner. 
He  was  no  ascetic,  no  declaimer  against  the  inno- 
cent  festivities  of  the  world,  no  morose  hater  or 
proud  scorner  of  its  pleasant  triflings,  no  misan- 
thrope, shunning  converse  with  men.  If  he  min- 
gled little  in  the  gayer  scenes  of  society,  it  was 
more  from  his  engrossment  in  the  studies  that 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
quick  flow  of  animal  spirits,  than  from  any  unso- 
cial  feeling.  As  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  a  citizea,  he 
was  ever  prompt  to  do  his  part  His  hand  was 
always  open  to  every  work  of  charity.  He  knew 
the  Christian  blessedness  of  giving.  His  generous 
consideration  of  others,  his  readiness  to  help  when- 
ever his  help  was  needed,  his  benevolence  to  the 
poor,  ever  guided  by  his  strong  good-sense,  his 
jtidicions  and  thoughtful  kindneas  in  all  the  varied 
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occasions  of  life,  his  quiet  and  unostentatious  chari- 
ties, will  be  remembered  by  many  who  shared  in 
them.  They  were  much  better  known  to  himself 
than  to  the  world.  His  alms  were  not  done  to  be 
seen  of  men. 

But  it  was  on  the  nearer  circle  around  him,  on 
the  Christian  home  in  which  he  lived,  that  his 
strong  and  tender  affections  beamed  out  most 
brightly  and  warmly.  What  he  was  there,  where 
the  true  character  most  fully  shows  itself,  they 
know  whose  loss  is  the  greatest,  and  whose  grief 
will  be  ever  mingled  with  gratitude  for  the  great 
blessings  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  privileges 
of  his  society,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  love,  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels,  in  the  Christian  influence 
of  his  conversation  and  his  life.  To  them  his 
memory  will  be  peculiarly  blessed,  for  it  will  be 
associated,  not  only  with  the  tenderest,  most  deli- 
cate, most  sympathizing  love,  but  with  the  highest, 
holiest,  happiest  influences,  —  influences  that  do 
not  end  at  the  grave.  No  man  had  more  exalted 
views  than  he  of  the  duties  and  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life,  and  of  the  place  which  Christianity 
should  hold  in  it. 

We  know  how  difiicult  it  is  to  draw  an  unbi- 
assed portrait,  in  all  points  true  to  the  life,  of  one 
in  whom  we  have  a  personal  interest,  or  whose 
name  is  identified  with  the  religious  faith  which 
is  as  father  and  mother  to  our  hearts.  In  that 
which  we  have  attempted,  we  have  at  least  wished 
to  avoid  the  exaggeration  which  in  everything  the 
subject  of  it  so  greatly  disliked.     But  it  seems  to 
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US,  as  we  look  upon  it  again,  that  a  word  more 
may  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  its  full  light,  and 
to  give  its  features  their  true  and  best  expression. 
We  believe  that,  on  certain  points  of  character,  a 
false  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
did  not  know  him  intimately.  He  was  on  some 
accounts  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood  and 
misjudged.  In  this,  however,  he  shared  the  lot  of 
many  others,  whom  the  world  sees  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Every  virtue  has  its  shadow  mocking  it. 
The  near  friend  sees  the  virtue;  the  distant  or 
the  fault-seeking  eye  may  catch  only  the  distorted 
shadow.  A  man  of  strong  thoughts  and  strong 
feelings,  Mr.  Norton  spoke  strongly  the  truth  that 
was  in  his  heart.  When  he  aimed  a  blow  at  an 
unsound  doctrine  or  a  dangerous  error,  he  did  not 
strike  with  the  sword  in  the  sheath.  He  did  not 
attack  it  with  roundabout  phrases  or  with  soft 
innuendo.  What  he  said,  he  said  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, never  coarse  indeed,  but  sometimes  caustic, 
always  open  and  sincere.  He  was  "a  good 
hater";  not  of  persoHB,  however,  but  of  the  false 
opinions  with  which  those  persons  were  identified, 
of  which  they  were  in  his  mind  the  living  expo- 
nents. He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  convic- 
tions, and  not  a  man  given  to  compromises  in 
important  matters.  What  he  thought  right  to  be 
done  or  to  be  said,  he  went  forward  to  do  or  to 
say ;  alone,  if  necessary.  He  was  not  at  all  studious 
of  the  arts  of  popularity.  From  the  course  and 
habits  of  his  life  he  was  secluded  from  that  free 
peisoDal  intercourse  with  others  of  opposite  opin- 
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ions,  which  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  understanding 
on  either  side.  Hence,  those  who  came  into  col- 
lision with  him,  and  those  who  saw  him  at  a  dis- 
tance in  those  situations  in  which  the  strong  and 
sharp  points  of  his  character  were  made  to  pro- 
trude, would  be  likely  to  do  him  injustice.  A 
stranger  or  an  opponent  might  sometimes,  from 
their  point  of  view,  imagine  him  to  be  deficient  in 
the  softer  and  meeker  virtues.  The  friend  at  his 
side,  seeing  him  as  he  was,  knew  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Under  the  con- 
stitutional coldness  and  restraint  of  his  manner, 
and  the  stateliness  and  occasional  sternness  of  his 
speech,  there  was  a  deep  enthusiasm  of  character, 
a  sincere  warmth  of  feeling,  the  truest  and  most 
considerate  tenderness.  A  person  living  with  him 
or  in  intimate  connection  with  him  would  be  par- 
ticularly struck  with  his  gentleness,  indulgence,  and 
quick  human  sympathies ;  he  would  see  as  much 
in  him  of  the  John,  as  others  had  seen  of  the  Paul. 
K  he  was  ever  severe  towards  any,  it  was  from  the 
love  which  he  bore  to  religion  and  to  truth.  If  he 
erred,  in  word  or  in  deed,  his  errors  were  the  errors 
of  a  true-hearted  and  true-spoken  man. 

A  most  pure  and  gifted  spirit  has  gone  from  us 
to  join  the  host  that  "have  crossed  the  jflood." 
He  has  ascended  from  the  study  of  God's  word 
and  works  in  this  lower  world,  where,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  he  could  know  but  in  part,  to  the 
study  of  God's  word  and  works  in  that  more 
glorious  sphere,  where,  with  Buckminster  and 
Eliot,  he  will  know  even  as  he  is  known. 
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The  hymn,"  little  known,  we  believe,  which  he 
composed  many  years  ago  for  the  Christian's 
dirge,  was  written  unconsciously  for  his  own 
funeral.  It  now  chants  for  us,  as  we  stand  in 
spirit  at  his  grave,  the  farewell  of  many  hearts 
that  honor  and  bless  his  memoiy. 

"  He  hMM  gone  to  hii  God ;  he  hu  gons  to  hit  home ; 
Bo  moie  uaid  peril  and  error  to  roun. 
Hii  ejca  are  do  longer  dim, 

Hii  feet  no  more  will  falter; 
So  grief  can  folloir  him, 
No  pong  his  cheek  can  alter. 

"  There  are  paleness,  and  weeping,  and  sighi  belov ; 
For  our  futh  is  Unt,  and  our  tear*  vriU  Bow ; 
Bat  the  harps  of  hearen  are  ringing ; 

Glad  angel*  come  to  greet  him ; 
And  hymns  of  joj  an  singing, 
Wliile  old  friend*  press  t«  meet  him. 

"  O  honored,  bebrM  I  to  earth  ancooiined, 
Thon  bast  soared  on  high,  tboa  hast  left  ns  behind ; 
But  our  parting  is  not  for  crer  ; 

We  will  follow  thee,  by  heaven's  light. 
Where  the  grare  cannot  dissever 
The  sools  whom  God  will  nnite." 


■  EiM  first  coDtribalion  to  the  Christian  Exuiiner,  and  the  fint  of 
Its  poetical  anidei.    Vol.  L  p.  39. 
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In  the  year  1819,  I  published  an  article  in  a, 
periodical  work,*  of  which  a  number  of  copies 
were  struck  off  separately  under  the  title  that 
I  have  given  to  this  volume.  I  have  since  been 
requested  to  reprint  it,  and  some  years  ago 
undertook  to  revise  and  make  some  additions 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  Being,  however,  inter- 
rupted, I  laid  by  my  papers,  and  had  given  up 
the  Intention,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  time. 
But  having  lately  received  an  application  &om 
a  highly  esteemed  Mend,  strongly  urging  its 
republication,  I  resumed  the  task;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  I  have  written  a  new 
work,  preserving  indeed  the  title  of  the  for- 
mer, and  embodying  a  great  part  of  its  con- 
tents, but  extending  to  three  times  its  size. 

I  have  said, "  I  resumed  the  task  " ;  and  the 

•  [Thi  CbmtUn  DUciple.  Sm  Vol.  I.  New  Serin,  pp.  370-431. 
Tbe  txMt  referred  to  vaa  occutoned  b;  Professor  Statrt's  Lettei* 
to  Dr.  fThannirg  ] 


expression  is  appropiiate,  for  the  discussion  is 
one  in  which  no  scholar  or  intellectual  man 
can,  at  the  present  day,  engage  vnth  alacrity. 
To  the  great  body  of  enlightened  individuals 
in  all  countries,  to  the  generality  of  those  who 
on  every  subject  but  theology  ai-e  the  guides 
of  public  opinion,  it  would  be  as  incongruous 
to  address  an  argument  against  the  Trinity,  as 
an  argument  against  transubstantiation,  or  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  or  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  or  the  divine  right  of  kings.  These 
doctrines,  once  subjects  of  fierce  contention, 
are  all,  in  their  \-iew,  equally  obsolete.  To 
disprove  the  Trinity  will  appear,  to  many  of 
whom  I  speak,  a  labor  as  idle  and  unprofit- 
able as  the  confutation  of  any  other  of  those 
antiquated  errors ;  and  to  engage  in  the  task 
may  seem  to  imply  a  theologian's  ignorance  of 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  and  the  preposter- 
ous and  untimely  zeal  of  a  recluse  student, 
believing  that  the  dogmas  of  his  books  still 
rule  the  minds  of  men.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this 
doctrine  in  any  work  of  the  present  day  of  es- 
tablished reputation,  not  professedly  theologi- 
cal. All  mention  of  it  is  by  common  consent 
excluded  from  the  departments  of  polite  literar 
ture,  moral  science,  and  natural  religion ;  and 


from  discussions,  written  or  oral,  not  purely 
sectarian,  intended  to  affect  men's  belief,  or 
conduct.  Should  an  allusion  to  it  occur  in 
any  such  production,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  trait  of  fanaticism,  or  as  discovering  a  mere 
secular  respect  for  some  particular  church.  It 
is  scarcely  adverted  to,  except  in  works  pro- 
fessedly theological;  aud  theology,  the  noblest 
and  most  important  bmnch  of  philosophy,  has 
been  brought  into  disrepute,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  treats  of  the  doctrines  of  icvealed  religion, 
by  a  multitude  of  writers,  who  have  seized 
upon  this  branch  of  it  as  their  peculiar  prov- 
ince, and  who  have  been  anything  but  philos- 
ophei-s. 

Why,  then,  ai'gue  against  a  doctrine,  which 
among  intelligent  men  has  fallen  into  neglect 
and  disbelief]  I  answer,  that  the  neglect  and 
disbelief  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  other  doctrines 
of  like  character,  has  extended  to  Christianity 
itself.  It  is  from  the  public  professions  of 
nations  calling  themselves  Christian,  from  the 
established  creeds  and  liturgies  of  different 
churches  or  sects,  and  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  been  reputed  orthodox  in 
their  day,  that  most  men  derive  their  notions 
of  Christianity.  But  the  treaties  of  European 
nations  still  begin  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  the' 


"  Most  Holy  Trinity  " ;  the  doctrine  is  still  the 
professed  faith  of  every  established  church, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  every  sect  which 
makes  a  creed  its  bond  of  communion  ;  and  if 
any  one  should  recur  to  books,  he  would  find 
it  presented  as  an  all-important  distinction  of 
Christianity  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  di- 
vines. It  is,  in  consequence,  viewed  by  most 
men,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  connection  with  other  doctrines,  as 
false  and  more  pernicious,  it  has  been  moulded 
into  systems  of  religious  belief,  which  have 
been  publicly  and  solemnly  substituted  in  the 
place  of  true  religion.  These  systems  have- 
counteracted  the  whole  evidence  of  divine  reve- 
lation. The  proof  of  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  truths  of 
religion  have  not  been  left  to  be  doubtfully 
and  dimly  discerned,  but  have  been  made 
known  to  us  by  God  himself,  has  been  over- 
borne and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  God.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  scarcely  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  Christian  is  left 
It  has  seemed  as  idle  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dences of  those  systems  which  passed  under 
the  name  of  Christianity,  as  into  the  proof  of 
the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  or  the  divine  mis- 


sion  of  Mahomet.  Nothing  of  the  trae  char- 
■  acter  of  our  religion,  nothing  attesting  its 
descent  from  Heaven,  was  to  be  discovered 
amid  the  corruptions  of  the  prevailing  faith. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  so  marked  with 
falsehood  and  fraud,  they  so  clearly  discovered 
the  baseness  of  their  earthly  origin,  that,  when 
imposed  upon  men  as  the  pecidiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  those  who  regarded  them  as 
such  were  fairly  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  inquiring,  whether  they  had  been  taught  by 
God.  The  internal  eWdence  of  Christianity 
was  annihilated ;  and  all  other  evidence  is 
wasted,  when  applied  to  prove  that  such  doc- 
trines have  been  revealed  from  Heaven. 

It  is  true  that  in  England,  in  some  parts  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  in  our  own  country,  a 
lai^e  majority  still  desire  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  have  a  certain  interest  in  what  they 
esteem  Christianity.  Notwithstanding  much 
infidelity  and  skepticism,  more  or  less  openly 
avowed,  and  notmthstanding  that  many,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  regard  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  only  as  containing,  when  rightly 
understood,  an  excellent  system  of  doctiines 
and  duties,  without  ascribing  to  it  more  than 
human  authority,  yet  there  still  exists  much 
sincere  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  much  tra- 
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ditionary  faith  in  Christianity,  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  In  the  Protestant  countries  to 
which  I  have  referred,  there  has  been  great 
freedom  of  inquiry  into  its  character ;  wise 
and  good  men  have  labored  to  vindicate  it 
from  misrepresentations ;  its  evidences  have 
been  forcibly  stated ;  the  more  obnoxious 
doctrines  connected  with  it  in  the  popular 
creeds  have  not  of  late,  except  in  this  coun- 
try, been  zealously  obtruded  upon  notice ; 
the  moral  character  required  by  it  has  been 
partially  at  least  imderstood  and  inculcated  ; 
and  imperfectly  and  erroneously  as  our  relig- 
ion may  have  been  taught,  it  has  still  been 
a  main  support  of  public  order  and  private 
morals.  Many  enlightened  men,  therefore, 
who  have  taken  only  a  general  \iew  of  the 
subject,  aud  have  never  given  their  time  or 
thoughts  to  determine  what  Christianity  really 
is,  regard  the  prevailing  form  of  religion  with 
a  certain  degree  of  respect.  Though  they  may 
disbelieve  many  of  its  doctrines,  and  have  never 
separated  in  their  own  minds  what  is  true  from 
what  is  false,  they  think  it,  notwithstanding, 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  benevolent  man  to 
let  the  whole  pass  in  silence.  They  either  do 
not  advert  to  Christianity  at  all ;  or  if  they  do, 
it  is  in  ambiguous,  though  respectful  terms, 
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and  they  refrain  from  implying  either  their 
belief  or  their  disbelief  of  what  are  represented 
as  its  characteristic  doctrines.  There  is  also 
another  class  of  able  and  intellectual  men,  who, 
perceiving  the  value  of  religion  in  general,  sin- 
cerely embrace  the  popular  religion  as  they 
find  it  in  the  creed  of  their  church  or  sect; 
being  bound  to  it,  perhaps,  by  strong  senti- 
ments and  early  associations,  and  believing 
that  he  who  quits  this  harbor  must  embark 
upon  a  sea  of  uncertainties.  They  form  a 
small  exception  to  the  remarks  with  which 
I  commenced,  respecting  the  prevalent  disbe- 
lief of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  other 
similar  doctrines,  by  the  more  intelligent 
classes  of  society ;  —  an  exception  which  does 
not  extend  to  the  ignorant,  or  bigoted,  or 
mercenary  defenders  of  a  church  or  sect. 

But  admitting  these  facts,  what,  after  all,  is 
the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  re- 
specting Christianity  in  Protestant  countries  ? 
It  is  indicated  by  their  literature.  With  some 
considerable  exceptions,  the  productions  of  the 
English  periodical  press  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes.  In  one  of  them,  you  rarely 
find  anything  implying  a  sincere  belief  and 
interest  in  Christianity  ;  you  find  much  that 
an  intelligent  Christian  could  not  have  writ- 


ten;  and  in  some  of  the  publications  to  be 
arranged  in  this  class,  you  find  many  thinly 
veiled  or  naked  expressions  of  scom  and 
aversion  for  what  passes  under  its  name,  and 
especially  for  the  estabUshcd  religion  and  its 
ministers.  In  the  other  class,  you  obser\-c  a 
party  and  political  zeal  for  religion,  the  religion 
established  by  law,  "  the  religion  of  a  gentle- 
man," to  borrow  an  expression  from  Cliarles  the 
Second,  —  a  zeal  for  the  church  and  its  dignities 
and  emoluments,  a  zeal  that  accommodates  itself 
easily  to  a  lax  system  of  raoi-als,  and  which 
-rarely  displaj-s  itself  more  than  in  its  contempt 
for  those  who  regard  religion  as  something 
about  which  our  it?ason  is  to  be  exercised. 
.  But  beside  these  two  classes  of  publications, 
there  is  still  another,  extensively  circulated, 
below  the  notice,  i>erhaps,  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  but  which  is 
sapping  the  foundations  of  society  ;  a  class  of 
publications  addressed  to  the  lower  oi-ders,  in 
which  Christianity  is  openly  attacked,  being 
made  responsible  for  all  the  wickedness,  fraud, 
oppression,  and  cruelty  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  its  name,  and  for  all  the  outrages  upon 
reason  that  have  appeared  in  tlie  conduct  of  its 
professors,  or  been  embodied  in  creeds.  There 
are  other  proofs  equally  striking  of  the  very 
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general  indifference  that  is  really  felt  toward 
Christianity ;  of  the  little  hold  it  has  upon  men's 
inmost  thoughts  and  affections.  The  most  pop- 
ular English  poet  of  the  day,  who  has  been  the 
object  of  such  passionate  and  ill-judged  admi- 
ration, appeared,  not  merely  as  a  man,  but  as  a 
writer,  imder  every  aspect  the  most  adverse  to 
the  Christian  character ;  yet  the  time  has  been, 
when  his  tide  of  fashion  was  at  its  height,  that 
one  could  hardly  remark  upon  his  immorality 
or  profaneness  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  being  narrow-minded  or  hypocritical. 
I  observed  not  long  since,  in  a  noted  journal, 
the  editor  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  was 
spoken  of  by  a  writer,  fresh  from  the  perusal 
of  his  life  by  Moore,  as  having  been  throughout 
his  whole  course  "  a  noble  being,"  "  morally  and 
intellectually,"  as  all  but "  the  base  and  blind  " 
must  feel.*  The  patriarch  of  German  litera^ 
ture  has  just  left  the  world  amid  a  general 
chorus  of  applause  from  his  countrymen,  to 
which  a  dissentient  voice  has  for  some  time 
scarcely  been  tolerated  among  them.  His  pop- 
ularity may  be  compared  with  that  which  Vol- 
taire enjoyed  in  France  during  the  last  century. 

*  The  passage  may  be  found  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Febni- 
aiy,  1830,  p.  417. 
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There  may  be  different  opinions  respecting  his 
genius.  He  has  nothing  of  the  brilliant  wit  of 
Voltaire,  nor  of  his  keenness  of  remark ;  and 
nothing  of  the  truly  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  which  is  sometimes  discovered  by 
that  very  inconsistent  writer.  No  generous  sen- 
timent ever  prompted  Goethe  to  place  himself 
in  imprudent  opposition  to  any  misuse  of  pow- 
er. The  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of 
Tirtue  and  happiness,  were  to  him  as  though 
they  were  not.  His  strongest  sj-mpathies  were 
not  with  the  higher  feelings  of  our  nature.  In 
his  mind  Christianity  was  on  a  level  witK  the 
Pagan  mythology,  except  as  being  of  a  harsher 
and  gloomier  character,  and  possessing  less  po- 
etical beauty.  In  the  Prologue  to  his  Faust, 
he  introduces  in  a  scene,  meant  to  be  ludicrous, 
the  Supreme  Being  as  one  of  his  dramatis  per- 
sona,  with  as  little  reverence  as  Lucian  shows 
toward  Jupiter.  I  cannot  say  what  there  may 
be  in  his  voluminous  works ;  but  in  those  of  the 
most  note  I  have  never  met  with  the  strong, 
heartfelt  expression  of  a  high  moral  truth  or 
noble  sentiment.  In  reading  some  of  his  more 
popular  productions,  it  may  be  well  to  rccoUect 
the  words  of  one  incomparably  his  superior: 
Cynicorum  vero  ratio  tota  est  ejicienda  ;  est  enim 
inimtea  verecundtte,  sine  qud  nihil  rectum  esse 
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potest,  nihil  honestum.*  As  regards  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  writers,  it  has  become  the 
cant  of  a  certain  class  of  critics  to  set  aside  the 
consideration  of  their  influence  upon  men's 
principles  and  affections  and  to  consider  them 
merely  as  productions  of  genius.  In  this  mode 
of  estimation  it  is  forgotten  that  there  can  be 
no  essential  beauty  opposite  to  moral  beauty, 
and  that  a  work  which  offends  our  best  feel- 
ings can  have  no  power  over  the  sympathies 
of  A  well-ordered  mind. 

The  same  absence  of  reUgious  principle  and 
belief  which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  pop- 
ular literature  of  the  day,  appears  also  in  the 
speculations  of  men  of  a  high  order  of  intellect. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since,  that  the  author  of 
the  "  Academical  Questions  "  f  was  praised  as  a 
profound  thinker,  in  the  most  able  and  popu- 
lar of  modem  journals,  with  scarcely  a  remark 
upon  the  fact  that  his  speculations  conducted 
directly  to  the  dreary  gulf  of  utter  skepticism. 
That  work  had  its  day,  and  is  forgotten.  I 
have  just  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an- 
other, "  On  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man," 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  writers  of  our 
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The  whole  system  of  the  Cynics  is  to  be  rejected,  as  at  war 
with  modesty,  without  which  there  can  bo  nothing  right,  nothing 
boDorablo.''    Cicbbo.    [De  Officiis,  Lib.  L  c.  41.] 
t  [Sir  William  Dmmmond.] 
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times,  the  author  of  "  Anastasius."  •  To  me  it 
appears  only  a  system  of  virtual  atheism.  It 
excludes  all  idea  of  God,  accoi-ding  to  the  con- 
ceptions formed  of  him  by  a  Christian.  The 
Father  of  the  Universe  equally  disappears  from 
the  later  systems  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger- 
man metaphysicians.  That  which  affects  to  be 
regarded  as  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  age,  is 
as  intelligible  upon  this  point,  though  upon  few 
others,  as  the  system  of  Spinoza,  Though  all- 
seeing  in  its  mists,  it  does  not  discern  the  God 
who  MADE  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  and 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  writings  which  touch  upon  the 
higher  topics  of  philosophy,  we  perceive  more 
or  less  disbelief  or  disregard  of  what  a  Chris- 
tian must  consider  as  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion. No  one  can  read  without  interest  the 
work  which,  just  as  he  ■was  tenninating  his 
brilliant  career,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  left  as  a 
legacy,  containing  the  last  thoughts  of  a  phi- 
losopher. Yet  in  this  work,  written  as  life 
was  fast  receding,  instead  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  conscious  indi- 
vidual, we  find  that  his  imagination  rested  on 
a  dream,  borrowed  from  Pagan  philosophy,  of 
the  pre-existence  and  future  glories  of  the  think- 


ing  principle,  assuming  new  modes  of  being 
without  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  not  simply 
to  the  appearance  of  such  speculations  that  we 
are  to  look  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  feet  that  their  appearance  excites  so  little 
attention,  that  they  blend  so  readily  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  Its  literature.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  some  intelligent  readers  of  the 
work  last  mentioned  should  even  have  forgot- 
ten the  passage  referred  to. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  are  led  to 
inquire,  Who  are  the  expositors  and  defenders 
of  religion,  and  what  influence  do  they  exert 
upon  public  sentiment  ?  In  England  the  sci- 
ence of  theology,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
revealed  religion,  has  fallen  into  general  neg- 
lect Of  those  who  treat  its  subjects,  few 
deserve  a  hearing,  and  the  few  who  deserve 
cannot  obtain  it.  A  few  professedly  learned 
works  have  of  late  appeared;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  mere  compilations,  made  without 
judgment  or  accuracy,  and  conformed  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church.  There  have  been  some 
bulky  republications  of  old  divines  little  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  age.  Most  other  religious 
works  that  appear  are  evidently  intended  only 
for  "the  religious  public"  ;  a  phi-ase  that  has 
become  familiar,  and  marks   in  some  degree 


the  character  of  the  times.  Should  they  pass 
beyond  this  narrow  circle,  they  would,  I  fear, 
contribute  nothing  to  render  Christianity  more 
respected.  A  very  diiFerent  class  of  writers 
is  required  to  assert  for  religion  its  true  char- 
acter and  authority.  In  Gennany  there  is  a 
large  body  of  theologians,  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  have  been  able  and  learned  critics. 
They  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  his- 
torj',  language,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  They  have  released 
themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  traditionary 
errors.  But  they  have,  in  many  cases,  substi- 
tuted for  these  errors  the  most  extravagant 
speculations  of  their  own.  Nor,  with  some 
exceptions,  does  the  power  of  Christianity 
show  itself  in  their  writings.  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them,  being  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  infidelity  that  prevails  over  the  continent 
of  Europe,  have  regarded  Christianity,  not  as  a 
divine  revelation,  but  merely  as  presenting  a 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts,  for  the  most 
part  probable  and  useful,  when  reheved  &om 
the  mass  of  errors  that  have  been  added  to 
what  was  originally  taught  by  its  founder. 
Christianity  thus  becomes  only  a  popular 
name  for  a  certain  set  of  opinions.  Its  au- 
thority and  value  are  gone.    The  whole  proof 
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of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  taught  by 
Christ,  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  teacher  from  God.  He  did  not  reason; 
he  aflB.rmed.  He  adduced  no  arguments  but 
his  miracles.  Considered  as  a  self-taught 
philosopher,  he  did  nothing  to  advance  hu- 
man knowledge,  for  he  brought  no  new  evi- 
dence for  any  opinion.  But  considered  as  a 
teacher  from  God,  he  has  provided  the  au- 
thority of  God  for  the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
In  our  country,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by 
feelings  of  private  friendship,  true  Christianity 
has  found  some  of  its  best  defenders.  But 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  throughout 
a  great  part  of  our  land,  and  the  feelings  and 
character  of  many  who  have  pretended  to  be 
its  exclusive  disciples,  are  little  adapted  to  pro- 
cure it  the  respect  of  intelligent  men.  They 
are  producing  infidelity,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  its  extensive  spread.  They  are  giving 
to  many  a  distaste  for  the  very  name  of  re-, 
ligion,  and  leading  them  to  regard  all  appear- 
ance of  a  religious  character  with  distrust  or 
aversion.  In  no  other  country  is  the  grossest 
and  most  illiberal  bigotry  so  broadly  exhibited 
as  among  ourselves.  Nowhere  else,  at  the 
present  day,  have  so  many  partisans  of  a  low 
order  of  intellect  risen  into  notice,  through  a 
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spuriouB  zeal,  not  for  doctrines,  for  these  are 
changed  as  convenience  may  require,  but  for 
the  triumph  of  a  sect;  and  no  other  region 
has  of  late  been  ravaged  by  such  a  moral 
pestilence  as,  under  the  name  of  religion,  has 
prevailed  in  some  parts  of  our  land,  —  an  in- 
sane fanaticism,  degrading  equally  the  feelings 
and  intellect  of  those  affected  by  it* 

In  past  times,  the  false  systems  of  religion 
that  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christianity, 
and  ruled  in  its  stead,  have  had  a  certain  adap- 
tation to  the  ignorance,  the  barbarism,  the  low 
state  of  morals,  and  the  perverted  condition  of 
society,  existing  contemporaneously  with  them. 
They  were  some  restraint  upon  >'ice.  They 
led  man  to  think  of  himself  as  something'more 
than  a  mere  perishing  animal.  Mixed  up  with 
poison  as  they  were,  they  served  as  an  antidote 
to  other  poisons  more  pernicious.  Though 
Christianity  was  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  yet 
a  portion  of  its  light  and  heat  reached  the 
earth.     But    the  time  for  those  systems  has 

*  If  anj  one  ihonld  think  Ibeie  exprusions  too  Btrong,  let  him 
tDftks  himMlf  Kcqaainted  vitJi  the  traitinctiana  which  not  long  tioce 
were  taking  place  in  the  weslorn  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  An- 
thentie  docaiaents  respecting  them  exist;  but  inch  icenes  have  not 
been  confined  to  tbat  part  at  onr  conntiy.  [Some  information  on 
ihii  labject  ma;  bo  fonnd  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Maj  and 
Jane,  1SS7,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  S42-265i  and  fix  March,  1839,  Vol.  YI. 
pp-lOI-lsa] 
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wholly  passed.  A  wilder  scheme  could  not  be 
formed  than  that  of  re-establishing  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  France,  or  calling  a  new  Coun- 
cil of  Dort  to  sanction  Calvinism  in  Holland, 
or  giving  to  Lutheranism  its  former  power 
over  men's  minds  in  Germany.  Their  vitality 
is  gone,  except  that  it  now  and  then  manifests 
itself  in  a  convulsive  struggle.  Yet  zealots 
are  still  claiming  for  them  the  authority  which 
belongs  of  right  to  true  religion ;  and  to  the 
inquiry  what  Christianity  is,  the  public,  offi- 
cial answer,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  still  re- 
turned, that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tradition- 
ary creed  of  some  estabUshed  church,  or  of 
some  prevalent  sect;  that  it  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  grim  decrepitude  of  some  obso- 
lete form  of  faith.  We  are  referred  back  to 
some  one  of  those  systems  that  have  dishon- 
ored its  name,  counteracted  its  influence,  per- 
verted its  sanctions,  inculcated  false  and  inad- 
equate conceptions  of  the  religious  character, 
and  formed  broods  of  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and 
persecutors  ;  that  have  been  made  to  minister 
to  the  lust  of  power,  malignant  passions,  and 
criminal  self-indulgence ;  and  that  have  striven, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  to  retard  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  men,  seeing  in  it 
the  approach  of  their  own  destruction. 

i 
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"What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  give  new  power 
to  the  great  principles  of  religion  ?  What  is 
to  be  done  to  vindicate  its  true  influence  to 
Christianity  ?  We  must  vindicate  its  true 
character.  It  must  be  presented  to  men  such 
as  it  is.  The  false  doctrines  connected  with 
it,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  truths  which  it 
teaches,  must  be  swept'  away.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  secretly  disbeUeved ;  they 
must  be  openly  disavowed.  It  must  be  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  they  are  utterly  for- 
eign fcoia  Christianity.  It  is  not  enough  that 
those  who  defend  them  should  be  disregarded 
or  confuted.  They  must  be  so  confuted  as  to 
be  silenced.  Those  who  would  procure  for 
Christianity  its  due  supremacy  in  the  hearts 
of  men  should  feel  that  their  first  object  is 
80  to  operate  upon  the  convictions  and  senti- 
ments of  men,  that  the  public  sanction  which 
has  been  given  to  gross  misrepresentations  of 
it  sliall  be  as  publicly  withdrawn.  In  pro- 
moting the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  main 
duty  of  an  enlightened  Christian  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  to  labor  that  it  may  be  better  un- 
derstood. Till  this  be  effected,  all  other  ex- 
ertions, it  may  be  feared,  if  not  ineff'ectual, 
will  be  mischievous,  as  prolonging  the  author- 
ity of  error,  rather  than  establishing  the  truth. 
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But  what  interest  can  a  philosopher  or  a 
man  of  intellect  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
squabbles  of  controversial  divines  ]  What  im- 
pression is  to  be  produced  upon  indifference, 
ignorance,  traditionary  faith,  bigotry,  and  self- 
interest,  by  one  who  has  nothing  to  conjure 
with  but  his  poor  reason]  Why  be  solicit- 
ous to  cure  men  of  one  folly  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  since  it  is  sure  to  be  replaced  by 
another  ?  To  him  who  should  propose  such 
questions,  I  might  answer,  that  I  do  not  so 
despair  of  mankind.  I  compare  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  the  fifteenth,  and  I  per- 
ceive that  many  hard  victories  have  been  won, 
and  much  has  been  permanently  secured  in 
the  cause  of  human  improvement.  Truth  and 
Eeason,  though  they  work  slowly,  work  sure- 
ly. An  abuse  or  an  error,  after  having  been 
a  thousand  times  confuted  or  exposed,  at  last 
totters  and  falls,  abandoned  by  its  defenders ; 
and  then 

'*  One  spell  npon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks,  never  to  unite  again." 

The  disputes  of  controversial  divines,  however 
mean  the  intellect,  or  vile  the  temper,  of  many 
who  have  engaged  in  them,  do  in  fact  concern 
the  most  important  truths  and  the  most  perni- 
cious errors.     Having  given  these  answers,  I 


might  then  ask  in  return :  Why  Bhouid  a 
Christian,  with  a  deep-felt  conviction  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  religion  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  be  earnestly  desirous 
that  its  influence  may  not  be  superseded  and 
opposed  by  any  of  those  false  systems  of  doc- 
trine that  have  been  substituted  in  its  place  "i 
Why  should  one,  not  devoid  of  common  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellow-men,  care  whether  they 
beUeve  the  most  ennobling  truths,  or  some  per- 
nicious creed,  respecting  their  God  and  Father, 
their  nature  and  relations  as  immortal  beings, 
their  duty,  motives,  consolations,  and  hopes  t. 

We  know  the  effiarts  that  are  making  by 
enlightened  men  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
England,  to  spread  intellectual  cultivation 
among  the  imeducated  classes  of  the  Old 
World.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  thus  com- 
municated is  what  may  be  called  secular,  it 
is  beneficial  in  enlarging  and  exercising  the 
mind,  affording  innocent  entertainment,  and, 
in  some  cases,  furnishing  the  means  of  ad- 
vancement in  life._  But  to  the  poor,  as  to 
every  other  class,  it  is  pot  the  knowledge  of 
most  value.  Without  the  equal  diffusion  of 
religious  truth,  it  may  become  an  instrument 
of  evil  rather  than  of  good.  Mere  intellectual 
cultivation  is  as  likely  to  he  a  source  of  dis- 
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content  and  disquietude  as  of  happiness.  An 
access  of  knowledge  may  tend  little  to  recon- 
cile a  man  to  his  situation.  The  new  power 
it  affords  will  be  used  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  him  who  possesses  it.  But  you 
can  impress  no  truth,  you  can  remove  no 
error,  respecting  the  duties  and  hopes  of  man 
as  an  immortal  creature  of  God,  you  can  im- 
press no  truth,  you  can  remove  no  error,  con- 
cerning religion,  without  surely  advancing 
men  in  morals  and  happiness.  This  is  the 
instruction  most  needed  for  all  classes,  but 
especially  for  the  least  informed.  Among  the 
highly  educated,  and  those  accustomed  to  the 
refinements  of  life,  there  are  certain  partial 
substitutes  for  religious  principle ;  —  the  feel- 
ing of  honor,  the  desire  of  reputation,  delicacy 
of  taste,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  a 
more  enlarged  perception  of  the  sentiments 
of  their  fellow-men,  w^hich,  when  they  act  on 
the  conduct  of  others,  are  generally  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  The  levities  or  the  business 
of  life,  a  ceaseless  round  of  trifling  or  serious 
occupation,  which  hurries  them  on  with  little  ' 
leisure  to  think  or  feel  deeply,  may  have  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  essential  wants  of  our  nature.  But  in 
preaching  to  the  poor,  not  the  heartless,  re- 


volting,  debasing  absurdities  of  some  estab- 
lished creed,  but  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  may  give  them  consolations  and  hopes  to 
be  most  intimately  felt,  new  views  of  their 
nature,  new  motives  and  principles.  It  is  on 
the  diffusion  of  this  sort  of  instruction  among 
all  classes,  that  the  prospects  of  society  now 
depend.  Changes  are  coming  fast  upon  the 
world.  In  the  violent  struggle  of  opposite 
interests,  the  decaying  prejudices  that  have 
bound  men  together  in  the  old  forms  of  so- 
ciety are  snapping  asunder  one  after  another. 
Must  we  look  forivard  to  a  hopeless  succes- 
sion of  evils,  in  which  exasperated  parties 
will  be  alternately  victors  and  victims,  tiU  all 
sink  under  some  one  power  whose  interest  it 
is  to  preserve  a  quiet  despotism  ?  Who  can 
hope  for  a  better  result,  xmless  the  great  les- 
son be  learned,  that  there  can  be  no  essential 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  society  with- 
out the  improvement  of  men  as  moral  and 
religious  beings ;  and  that  this  can  be  effected 
only  by  religious  truth  "i  To  expect  this 
improvement  from  any  form  of  false  religion, 
because  it  is  called  religion,  is  as  if,  in  admin- 
istering to  one  in  a  fever,  we  were  to  take 
some  drug  from  an  apothecary's  shelves,  satis- 
fied with  its  being  called  medicine. 
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That  a  people  may  be  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  chil  liberty,  a  certain  degree  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture  must  be  spread  through  the 
community.  A  general  system  of  education 
must  be  established.  Self-restraint  must  sup- 
ply the  place  of  external  coercion.  The  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  government  is  to  guard  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  community  from 
injury;  and  the  best  form  of  government  is 
that  which  eflfects  this  purpose  with  the  least 
power,  and  is  least  likely^  therefore  to  afford 
the  means  of  misrule  and  oppression.  But 
the  power  not  conceded  to  the  government 
must  be  supplied  by  the  force  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment  in  the  governed.  What 
education,  then,  is  required ;  what  knowledge 
is  to  be  communicated ;  what  culture  is  ne- 
cessary ?  I  answer,  not  alone,  nor  principally, 
that  education  which  the  schoolmaster  may 
give;  but  moral  culture,  the  knowledge  of 
our  true  interests  and  relations.  There  may 
be  much  intellectual  culture  which  ^vill  not 
tend  even  indirectly  to  form  men  to  the  ready 
practice  of  their  duties,  or  to  bind  them  to- 
gether in  mutual  sympathy  and  forbearance, 
unless  it  be  united  with  just  conceptions  of 
our  nature  and  the  objects  of  action.  Let  us 
form  in  fancy  a  nation  of  mathematicians  like 


La  Place  or  La  Lande,  ostentatious  of  their 
atheism  ;  naturalists  as  irreligious  and  impure 
as  Buffon ;  artists  as  accomplished  as  Darid, 
the  fxiend  of  Robespierre ;  philosophers,  like 
Hobbes  and  Mandeville,  Helvetius  and  Dide- 
rot ;  men  of  genius,  like  Byron,  Goethe,  and 
Voltaire ;  orators  as  powerful  and  profligate 
as  Mirabeau ;  and  having  placed  over  them  a 
monarch  as  able  and .  unprincipled  as  the  sec- 
ond Frederic  of  Prussia,  let  us  consider  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  this  highly  intel- 
lectual community,  and  how  many  generations 
might  pass  before  it  were  laid  waste  by  gross 
sensuality  and  ferocious  passions.  So  far 
only  as  men  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  to  God,  and  to 
etexTiity,  are  they  capable  of  liberty  and  the 
blessings  of  social  order.  The  great  truths 
that  most  concern  us  are  those  on  which  our 
characters  must  be  formed.  But  religion  is 
the  science  that  treats  of  the  relations  of  man 
as  a  responsible,  immortal  being,  the  creature 
of  God.  By  teaching  the  truth  concerning 
them,  religion,  properly  so  called,  discloses  to 
us  the  ends  of  our  being,  preparing  men,  by 
virtue  and  happiness  here,  for  eternal  prog- 
ress in  virtue  and  happiness  hereafter.  So 
far  as  what  bears  the  name  of  religion  teaches 
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falsehoods  concerning  them,  it  becomes  the 
ally  of  evil,  coxmteracting  the  improvement 
of  our  race.  False  religion  has  been  the  com- 
mon sign,  and  often  the  most  efficient  cause, 
of  the  corruption  and  misery  of  nations.  All 
great  changes  in  the  constitution  of  society  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  men  from  tradition- 
ary abuses,  must  be  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
respondent advance  in  religious  knowledge,  or 
they  wUl  be  made  in  vain.  Where  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  are  operative,  there  only 
can  men  be  released  from  the  strong  control 
of  some  superior  power;  which,  however 
profligately  exercised,  may  find  its  own  inter- 
est in  preserving  quiet  among  its  subjects. 
True  Christianity  urges  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  man  to  man,  by  the  noblest  and 
most  effectual  motives;  and  in  a  community 
where  its  influence  were  generally  felt,  how 
little  would  there  be  to  apprehend  from  pub- 
lic oppression  or  private  wrong  ?  Where  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  u,  there  is  libertt/.%  I  apply 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  used  them  ;  but  in  one, 
the  truth  of  which  he  would  have  recognized. 
In  regarding  the  condition  and  changes  of 
societies  and  nations,  we  are  apt  to  look 
rather  to  the  immediate  occasions  of  events, 
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than  to  their  radical  and  efficient  causes.  A 
mere  worldly  politician,  for  instance,  might 
think  it  scarcely  worth  consideration,  that  the 
established  church  shotild  impose  a  creed 
which  a  majority  of  its  clergy  do  not  believe; 
or  that  oaths,  not  meant  to  be  regarded,  but 
enforced  as  a  traditionary  ceremony,  and  sub- 
scriptions, to  which  the  conscience  can  hardly 
be  cheated  into  assenting,  should  stand  in  the 
path  of  advancement  in  church  and  state.  To 
a  philosopher  it  may  appear  of  far  greater 
moment  Other  topics,  more  exciting  to  the 
generality,  he  might  deem  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  he  might  view  as  a  deep-seated 
evil,  working  at  the  core,  the  natural  progress 
of  which  would  leave  but  a  false  and  hollow 
show  of  religion  and  morals.  Who  is  there 
that  will  deny  the  influence  of  true  religion  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  the 
good  order  of  society  ?  Who  is  there  that 
will  deny  the  mischiefs  of  superstition,  false 
notions  of  God  and  our  duty,  bigotry,  and 
what  is  produced  as  their  counterpart,  irre- 
ligion  and  atheism  ?  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
many  are  so  little  solicitous  to  discriminate, 
on  this  most  important  subject,  truth  from 
falsehood,  that  they  fancy  they  are  giving 
their  countenance  to  the  former,  while  sup- 


porting  the  latter ;  and  that,  if  they  aid  the 
cause  of  what  is  called  religion,  they  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  religion  that 
exalts,  or  the  religion  that  degrades  ■? 

In  the  present  state  of  information  and  pub- 
lic sentiment,  it  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give 
authority  to  false  rehgion.  The  zeal  of  parti- 
sans, or  the  power  of  the  state,  will  be  equally 
ineffectuaL  The  only  important  consequence 
of  such  attempts  will  be  to  disgust  men  with  all 
religion.  The  experiment  has,  in  one  instance, 
been  carried  through.  In  France  the  forcing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  upon  the  nation 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  all  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  consequences  that  ensued  had 
the  effect,  elsewhere,  of  frightening  infidels 
into  hypocrites  and  bigots;  and  a  sudden 
Bhow  of  religion  followed  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.  But  fixim  this,  had  it  continued,  as  little 
was  to  be  hoped,  as  from  a  procession  with  rel-  • 
ic8  and  images  going  forth  to  stop  a  stream 
of  lava  in  its  course.  It  is  only  to  true  relig- 
ion that  we  must  look  for  aid  in  the  cause  of 
human  happiness.  This  alone,  being  in  accord- 
ance with  reason  and  with  our  natural  senti- 
ments, will  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Tbe  tract  which  follows  in  relation  to  some 


of  those  felse  doctrines  that  have  prevailed, 
though  it  will  give  no  new  conviction  to  the 
great  hody  of  enlightened  men,  may  perhaps 
awaken  the  attention  of  some  to  the  grossness 
of  those  corruptions  that  have  been  connected 
with  Christianity,  and  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting it  in  a  purer  form,  if  its  influence  is  to 
be  preserved.  It  may  tend  a  little  to  swell  the 
flood  of  public  sentiment  by  which  tbey  must 
be  swept  away.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to  con- 
vince some  who  have  looked  with  oflence  upon 
the  absurdities  taught  as  Christian  doctrines, 
and  mistaken  them  for  such,  that  one  may  be 
a  very  earnest  believer,  whose  respect  for  such 
doctrines  is  as  little  as  their  own.  But,  espe- 
cially, it  may  serve  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  among  those  w^ho,  from  their  habits  of 
life,  have  wanted  leisure  to  think  and  examine 
for  themselves  upon  subjects  of  this  nature ; 
■  and  who  are  obliged,  as  all  of  us  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  take  many  opinions 
upon  authority,  till  they  see  reason  to  distrust 
the  authority  on  which  they  have  relied.  In 
addressing  myself  to  such  readers,  I  may  take 
the  credit  (it  is  but  small)  of  having  avoided  a 
fault  common  in  theological  writings  intended 
for  popular  use.  I  have  not  presumed  upon 
their  ignorance  of  the  subject ;    I  have  not 
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made  statements  which  in  a  more  learned 
discussion  I  should  be  ashamed  to  urge;  I 
have  given  no  explanations  that  I  knew  to  be 
unsatisfectory,  because  they  might  seem  plausi- 
ble ;  I  have  made  no  propositions  which  I  do 
not  fully  believe ;  I  have  urged  no  arguments 
but  what  have  brought  conviction  to  my  own 
mind  ;  I  have  written  as  one  who,  being  fully 
persuaded  himself,  and  regai'ding  his  subject 
as  free  from  all  doubt  and  difficulty,  is  satis- 
fied that  nothing  more  is. to  he  done  than  to 
explain  to  others  in  intelligible  language  the 
views  which  are  present  to  his  own  mind. 

I  have  given  one  reason  why  it  is  little  to 
my  taste  to  discuss  this  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity. "Whoever  treats  of  the  subject  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  ivith  a  class  of  writers  with 
whom  an  intelligent  Christian  would  not  will- 
ingly be  thought  to  have  anything  in  com- 
mon. By  many  who  look  with  indifference 
on  the  whole  discussion,  he  who  contends  for 
the  truth  will  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
who  defend  error.  Others  will  think  that  he 
is  agitating  questions  which  might  better  be 
left  at  rest ;  and  those  who  hold  the  tradition- 
ary belief  will  regard  him  as  a  disturber  of  the 
Christian  community.  It  may,  however,  be  a 
consolation  to  him  to  remember,  that  even  Soc- 


rates  —  the  great  opposer  of  the  sophists  and 
false  teachers  of  his  day  —  was  called  XaXo^ 
Ktu  fitaioi,  prating  and  turbulent,*  and  that  the 
very  same  epithets,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
were  applied  to  Locket  the  most  enlightened 
theologian  of  his  age  and  nation.  The  feeling, 
however,  naturally  arising  from  the  causes  I 
have  mentioned,  might  prevent  one  from  en- 
gaging in  this  controversy,  were  it  not  for  the 
deep  sense  which  a  sincere  Christian  must  have 
of  the  value  of  true  Christianity,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  redeeming  it  from  the  imputa- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  " '  Love,' 
says  one  of  our  old  poets, '  esteems  tio  office 
mean,'  and,  with  still  more  spirit, '  Entire  affec- 
tion scornetk  7iicer  hands.'  "  X 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  make  this 
an  unpleasant  subject.  It  presents  human  na^ 
ture  under  the  most  humiliating  aspect  The 
absurdities  that  have  been  maintained  are  so 
gross,  the  zeal  in  maintaining  them  has  been 
so  ferocious,  there  is  such  an  absence  of  any 
redeeming  quality  in  the  spectacle  presented, 
that  it  spreads  a  temporary  gloom  over  our 
whole  view  of  the  character  and  destiny  of 

■  V.  Flatarcb.  in  Ciitona.  [Cat  Maj.  c.  23.] 
t  B;  Wood,  in  Ma  "  Alhenn  Ozonieiuei," 
i  These  qaoluioos  from  Sp«iiaet  hsTs  thiu  beea  brought  togethet 
bj  Biuk«, 


man.  We  seem  ourselves  to  sink  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  it  demands  an  effort  to  recollect 
the  glorious  powers  mth  which  God  has  en- 
dued our  race.  While  inquiring  concerning 
the  truths  of  religion,  we  appear  to  have  de- 
scended to  some  obscure  region  where  foUy 
and  prejudice  are  the  sole  rulers.  We  may 
remember,  with  a  feeling  of  painful  oppression, 
the  mortifying  language  of  Hume,  in  one  of 
those  tracts  in  which  he  speculates  as  coldly 
upon  the  nature  and  hopes  of  mankind  as  if 
he  were  a  being  of  another  sphere,  bound  to 
us  by  no  common  sympathies.  "  All  popular 
theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If 
that  theology  went  not  beyond  reason  and 
common  sense,  her  doctrines  would  appear 
too  easy  and  familiar.  Amazement  must  of 
necessity  be  raised ;  mystery  affected ;  dark- 
ness and  obscurity  sought  after ;  and  a  foun- 
dation of  merit  afforded  to  the  devout  votaries, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  their 
rebellious  reason  by  the  belief  of  the  most  un- 
intelligible sophisms."  "  To  oppose  the  ton-ent 
of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble  maxims  as 
these,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to 
he  and  not  to  be,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,  that  two  and  three  make  five,  is  pretend- 


ing  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush."  •  And 
is  this  all  that  mankind  have  to  hope  1  Must 
this  dreary  prospect  for  ever  lie  before  ua  1  Is 
this  all  that  religion  has  been,  and  all  that  it 
is  to  be  1  We  trust  not.  Still,  in  the  confu- 
tation of  such  doctrines  as  have  been  taught, 
the  triumph,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  hum- 
bling. It  is  a  triumph  over  our  common 
nature  reduced  to  imbecility.  We  discover 
not  how  strong  human  reason  is,  but  how 
weak.  That  it  can  confute  them  implies  no 
power;  that  it  has  been  enslaved  in  their 
service  makes  us  feel,  almost  with  apprehen- 
sion, how  far  it  may  be  debased.  But  the 
hold  which  the  doctrines  of  false  religion  have 
had  upon  the  hearts  of  men  has  never  been 
proportioned  to  the  extent  in  which  they 
have  been  professed.  The  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity have  maintained  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  opposite  errors  that  have  been  con- 
nected with  them.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  many  who  acquiesce  in  these  errors,  and 
who  even  regard  them  with  traditionary  respect, 
in  whose  minds  they  lie  inert  and  harmless. 

But  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned 
adds  to  the  unpleasant  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  follows.    Every  one  in  his  wrlt- 

•  [NKtnral  Hwtorv  of  Rcli|ri(m,  SecL  XI.] 


ings  sometimes  turns  his  thoughts  to  those 
individuals  whose  approbation  would  give 
him  most  pleasure,  and  whose  good  opinion 
he  would  most  desire  to  confirm.  Among 
those  to  whom  my  thoughts  recur,  there  are 
friends  from  whom  I  can  hope  for  no  sympa- 
thy in  my  present  task.  A  difference  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  or  any  other  subject  cannot 
lessen  my  respect  or  love  for  them ;  and 
should  the  present  work  chance  to  iail  in 
their  way,  I  could  almost  wish  to  know,  that 
this  were  the  only  paragraph  that  had  fixed 
their  attention.  I  beg  fhem  to  believe  that  I 
am  no  zealot,  no  partisan  of  a  sect,  no  dis- 
turber of  social  intercourse  by  a  spirit  of 
proselytism ;  and  that  where  I  see  the  fruits 
of  true  religion,  I  have  no  wish  to  conform 
the  fmth  from  which  they  proceed  to  the 
standard  of  my  own.  The  same  opinions, 
true  or  false,  may  be  held  in  a  very  different 
temper,  with  very  different  associations,  and 
with  very  different  effects  upon  character. 
The  doctrines  most  pernicious  in  their  gen- 
eral results  may  be  innoxious  in  many  par- 
ticular cases.  The  same  system  of  faith  which 
established  its  autos  de  fe  in  Spain,  number- 
ing its  victims  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  sink- 
ing that  country  to  the  lowest  debasement. 


may  have  been  consistent  in  Fenelon  with 
every  virtue  under  heaven. 

I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  this 
connection.  The  tract  that  follows  relates 
only  to  one  class  of  those  false  doctrines  that 
have  been  represented  as- doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  others  equally  or  more 
important.  To  re-establish  true  Christianity 
must  be  a  work  of  long  and  patient  toil,  to  be 
eifected  far  more  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  knowledge,  than  by  direct  contro- 
versy. The  views  and  results  to  which  a  few 
intelligent  scholars  may  have  aixived,  must  be 
made  the  common  property  of  the  community. 
Essential  and  inveterate  errors  present  them- 
selves in  every  department  of  Christian  the- 
ology. False  religion  has  thrown  its  veil  over 
the  character,  and  perverted  the  meaning,  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Of  the  immense  mass  of  volumes  concerning 
revealed  religion,  there  is  but  a  scanty  num- 
ber in  which  some  erroneous  system  does  not 
form  the  basis  of  what  is  taught.  In  many 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  inquiry,  a 
common  Christian  can  find  no  trustworthy 
and  sufficient  guide.  Of  the  multitude  of 
topics  more  immediately  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not 


require  to  be  examined  anew  irom  its  founda- 
tion, and  discussed  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  what  it  has  been.  Eeligion  must  be 
taken,  I  will  not  say  out  of  the  hands  of 
priests,  —  that  race  is  passing  away,  —  but 
out  of  the  hands  of  divines,  such  as  the  gen- 
erality of  divines  have  been ;  and  its  exposi- 
tion and  defence  jnust  become  the  study  of 
philosophers,  as  being  the  highest  philosophy. 
Some  degree  of  attention  to  the  fact  is  neces- 
sary, to  be.aware  of  the  general  and  gross  ig- 
norance that  exists  concerning  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  our  faith.  But  they 
who  woiild  communicate  the  instruction  which 
is  so  much  needed,  must  expect  to  be  con- 
tinually impeded  and  resisted  by  prejudice 
and  misapprehension.  Let  them,  however, 
understand  their  task  and  qualify  themselves 
for  it  In  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the 
world,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility for  which  he  is  wholly  unfit,  who 
comes  forward  as  a  teacher  or  defender  of 
Christianity,  without  having  prepared  himself 
by  serious  thought  and  patient  study.  The 
traditionary  believer,  if  he  have  taken  this  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself,  should  stop  in  his 
course,  till  he  has  ascertained  whether  he  is 
doing  good  or  evil.     A  conflict  between  re- 


ligion  and  irreligion  has  begun,  which  may 
not  soon  be  ended ;  and  in  this  conflict,  Chiis- 
tianity  must  look  for  aid,  not  to  zealots,  but 
to  scholars  and  philosophers.  Our  age  is  not 
one  in  which  there  can  be  an  esoteric  doctrine 
for  the  intelligent,  and  an  exoteric  for  the  un- 
informed. The  public  profession  of  systems 
of  faith  by  Christian  nations  and  churches, 
which  are  not  the  faith  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened classes  of  society,  has  produced  a  state 
of  things  that,  it  would  seem,  cannot  long 
continue.  We  may  hope  that  in  Protestant 
countries  its  result  will  not  be,  as  it  was  in 
France,  general  infidelity.  We  may  hope 
that  it  will  not  end  in  a  mere  struggle  be- 
tween fanaticism  and  irreligion,  as  seems  to 
be  the  tendency  of  things  in  some  parts  of 
our  own  country.  But  these  results  can  be 
prevented  only  by  awakening  men's  minds  to 
inquire,  What  Christianity  is  'i  How  far  it 
has  been  misrepresented  ?  What  are  its  eri- 
dences  1  What  is  its  value  1  And  what  is 
to  be  done  to  remove  those  errors  which  now 
deprive  it  of  its  power  1 

[Cuubridge,  1833.] 
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PURP08B  OF  TniS  WOBK. 


I  PROPOSE,  in  what  foUowa,  to  give  a  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  Trinitarians  respecting  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  person  of  Christ ;  to  state  the  reasons 
for  not  believing  those  doctrines ;  and  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  passages  of  Scripture  urged  in 
their  support  ought  to  be  regarded. 


SECTION  IL 

BE    PHOPER   MODERN  DOCTRISE    OP   THE    TR 

INITT   COKTRA- 

DICTORY    IN    TERMS    TO    THAT    OP    THE    CKl 

ITT   OF    GOD.— 

FOKMS    IN    WHICH    THE    DOCTHINE    HA9 

BEEN-     STATED, 

WriH    REMARKS. THE   DOCTRINE   THAT    C 

EIRIST    IS    BOTH 

GOD    AKD    MAN,    A    CONTRADICTION    IN    TEB 

IMS.- NO    PRE- 

TENCE     THAT     EITHER    DOCTRINE    18    EXPItEHSLY    TAUGHT 

IN    THE    SCRIPTURES.— THE    MODE    OF    TH 

EIR     SCPFOSED 

PROOF   WHOLLY   BY   WAT    OF    INFERENCE. 

The  proper  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it 
appears  in  the  creeds  of  latter  times,  is,  that  there 
are  three  persons  in  the  Divinity,  who  equally  pos- 
sess all  divine  attributes;  and  the  doctrine  is  con- 
nected with  an  explicit  statement  that  there  is  but 
one  God.  Now,  this  doctrine  is  to  be  rejected, 
because,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
unity  of  God,  it  is  essentially  incredible;  one 
which  no  man,  who  has  compared  the  two  doc- 
trines together  with  right  conceptions  of  both,  ever 
did  or  ever  could  believe.  Three  persons,  each 
equally  possessing  divine  attributes,  are  three 
Gods.  A  person  is  a  being.  No  one  who  has 
any  correct  notion  of  the  meaning  of  words  will 
deny  this.  And  the  being  who  possesses  divine 
attributes  must  be  God  or  a  God.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  then,  afErms  that  there  are  three 
Gods.     It  is  affirmed  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
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is  but  one  God.  But  no  Due  can  believe  that 
there  are  three  Gods,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
God. 

This  statement  is  as  plain  and  obvious  as  any 
which  can  be  made.  But  it  is  not  the  less  forcible 
because  it  is  perfectly  plain  and  obvious.  Some 
Trinitarians  have  indeed  remonstrated  against 
charging  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  with  the 
"absurdities  consequent  upon  the  language  of 
their  creed";*  and  have  asserted  that  in  this 
creed  the  word  person  is  not  used  in  its  proper 
sense.  I  do  not  answer  to  this,  that,  if  men  will 
talk  absurdity,  and  insist  that  they  are  teaching 
truths  of  infinite  importance,  it  is  unreasonable 
for  them  to  expect  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
soniething  wholly  different  from  what  their  words 
express.  The  true  answer  is,  that  these  com- 
plaints are  unfounded;  and  that  the  proper  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  existed  in  latter 
times,  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  language 
used  taken  in  its  obvious  sense.  By  person^  says 
Waterland,  than  whom  no  writer  in  defence  of 
the  Trinity  has  a  higher  reputation,  "  I  certainly 
mean  a  real  Person,  an  Hypostasis^  no  Mode,  At- 

trifyute^  or  Property Each  divine  Person  is 

an  individual,  intelligent  Agent;  but  as  subsisting 
in  one  undivided  substance,  they  are  all  together, 
in    that    respect,   but    one    undivided    intelligent 

Agent The   church    never    professed    three 

Hypostases  in  any  other  sense,  but  as  they  mean 

*  The  words  quoted  are  from  Professor  Stuart's  Letters  to  the 
Ber.  W.  E.  Channing,  p.  23,  2d  ed. 
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three  Persons."'  There  is,  indeed,  no  reasonable 
pretence  for  saying,  that  tfie  great  body  of  THni- 
tarians,  when  they  have  used  the  word  person^ 
have  not  meant  to  express  proper  personality.  He 
who  asserts  the  contrary,  asserts  a  mere  extrava- 
gance. He  closes  his  eyes  upon  an  obvious  fact, 
and  then  affinns  what  he  may  fancy  ought  to  have 
been,  instead  of  what  there  is  no  doubt  really  has 
been  maintained.  But  on  this  subject  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said;  and  I  shall  remark 
particularly,  not  only  upon  this,  bat  upon  the 
other  evasions  which  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  escape  the  force  of  the  statement  which 
has  just  been  urged 

I  WISH,  however,  first  to  observe,  that  the  ancient 
opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  (A.  D,  335),  were  very  different  from  the 
modern  doctrine,  and  had  this  great  advantage  over 
it,  that,  when  viewed  simply  in  connection  with  the 
unity  of  God,  they  were  not  essentially  incredible. 
According  to  that  form  of  faith  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  modern  Orthodox  doctrine,  the  Fa- 
ther alone  was  the  Supreme  God,  and  the  Son  and 
Spirit  were  beings  deriving  their  existence  from 
him,  and  far  inferior,  to  whom  the  title  of  God 
could  be  properly  applied  only  in  an  inferior  sense. 
The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  examined,  that 
the  correctness  of  this  statement  will  not,  I  think, 
be  questioned,  at  the  present  day,  by  any  respect- 

*  TudkaUon  of  Chrut'a  Diriititj,  pp.  S!>0, 3B1, 3d  ed. 
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able  ■writer.  The  theological  student,  who  wishes 
to  see  in  a  small  compass  the  authorities  on  which 
it  is  founded,  may  consult  one  or  more  of  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  note  below."  I  have  stated  that 
form  of  the  doctrine  which  approached  nearest  to 
modern  Orthodoxy.  But  the  subject  of  the  person- 
ality and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  before  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (A.  D.  381).  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  in  his  Eulogy  of  Athanasius,  has  the 
following  passage,  respecting  that  great  father  of 
Trinitarian  Orthodoxy.  "  For  when  all  others  who 
held  our  doctrine  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  faith  of  many  being  unsound  respecting  the 
Son,  that  of  still  more  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit 
(on  which  subject  to  be  least  impious  was 
thought  to  be  piety),  and  a  small  number  being 
sound  in  both  respects ;  he  first  and  alone,  or  with 
a  very  few,  had  the  courage  to  profess  in  writing, 
clearly  and  explicitly,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  one 

■  FeUTii  Di^;in>U  Theologica,  Tom.  n.  Da  Trinitate ;  parlica- 
tarlf  Lib.  I.  cc.  S,  *,  S.^Huelii  Origeniana  [appended  lo  Tom. 
IV.  of  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen],  Lib.  II.  Quest.  2.  — 
Jftckioii'a  edition  of  Noialian,  with  his  annotations.  —  Whitbj,  Dis- 
qauilione»  Modest*  ia  CI.  Bulli  Defensioncm  Fidei  NiiwnB. — 
Wbitton's  Primitive  Christianity,  Vol.  IV.  —  Clarke's  Scriplnra  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  —  Prieslley'a  History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  II. 
—  Mun»cher'»  Dogmengeschlch(e,  I.  St  85  -  111.  —  [Martini,  Ver- 
«ueb  eioer  pragmalischen  Geschichle  dea  Dogma  ron  der  Gotthclt 
Chriiti  in  den  vierenten  Jahrhnnderten. —  Christian Euaminer,  Jan. 
1830,  Vol.  VU.  p.  303,  seqq.i  Sept.  1831,  Vol.  XI.  p.  22,  seqq.; 
Jnlj,  1832,  Vol.  XII,  p.  298,  seqq.;  and  Jdy,  1836,  Vol.  XX.  p,  343, 
■eqq.  The  articles  referred  lo  were  written  by  the  Bev.  Alvan  Lam- 
•OD.D.D.] 
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Godhead  and  nature  of  the  three  persona.  Thns 
that  truth,  a  knowledge  of  which,  aa  far  as  regards 
the  Son,  had  been  vouchsafed  to  most  of  the  Fa> 
thers  before,  he  was  fully  inspired  to  maintain  in 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  ' 

So  much  for  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  different  forms 
which  the  modern  doctrine  has  been  made  to  as- 
sume, and  in  which  its  language  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  those  who  have  attempted  to  conceal 
or  remove  the  direct  opposition  between  this  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God. 

I.  Many  Trinitarian  writers  have  maintained  a 
modification  of  the  doctrine,  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar to  what  has  just  been  stated  to  be  its  most  an- 
cient form.  They  have  considered  the  Father  as 
the  "  fountain  of  divinity,"  whose  existence  alone  is 
underived,  and  have  regarded  the  Son  and  Spirit 
as  deriving  their  existence  from  hira  and  subordi- 
nate to  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  equally 
with  the  Father  possessing  all  divine  attributes. 
Every  well-informed  Trinitarian  has  at  least  beard 
of  the  Orthodoxy  and  learning  of  Bishop  BuIL  His 
Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  standard  work 
as  regards  the  argument  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  from  Ecclesiastical  History.  '  But 
one  whole  division  of  this  famous  book  is  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  the  subordination  of  the 
Son.     "  No   one   can   doubt,"  he   says,  "  that  the 

•  Orat-rxi.  0pp.  L3M. 
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Fathers  who  lived  before  the  Nicene  Council 
acknowledged  thia  subordtoation.  It  remains  to 
show  that  the  Fathers  who  wrote  after  this  Coun- 
cil taught  the  same  doctrine."  *  Having  given 
various  quotations  from  different  writers  to  this 
effect,  he  proceeds :  "  The  ancients,  as  they  re- 
garded the  Father  as  the  beginning,  cause,  author, 
fountain,  of  the  Son,  have  not  feared  to  call  Him 
the  one  and  only  God.  For  thus  the  Nicene  Fa- 
thers themselves  begin  their  creed:  We  believe  in 
one  God,  the  Father  omnipotent;  afterwards  sub- 
joining :  and  in  one  [Lord]  Jesus  Christ,  —  God  of 
God.  And  the  great  Afhanasius  himself  concedes, 
that  the  Father  is  justly  called  the  only  God,  be- 
cause he  alone  is  without  origin,  and  is  alone  the 
fountain  of  divinity."  f  Bishop  Bull  next  proceeds 
to  maintain  as  the  catholic  doctrine,  that  though 
the  Son  ia  equal  to  (he  Father  in  nature  and  every 
essential  perfection,  yet  the  Father  is  greater  than 
the  Son  even  as  regards  his  divinity;  because  the 
Father  is  the  origin  of  the  Son ;  the  Son  being 
from  the  Father,  and  not  the  Father  from  the 
Son.  Upon  this  foundation,  he  appears  to  think 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  may  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tends that  the  Son,  as  a  real  person,  distinct  from 
the  Father,  is  equally  God,  possessing  equally  all 
divine  perfections,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  perfections  as  they  exist  in  the  Son  are  de- 
rived, and  as  they  exist  in  the  Father  are  underived. 

Fid«  NicBDD,  Sect  IV.  c  H  3.  t  Ibid.,  (  6. 
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The  same  likewise,  according  to  him,  is  trae  of  the 
Spirit.' 

But  in  regard  to  all  such  accounts  of  the  doc- 
trine, it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  the  existence 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit,  is  either  necessary, 
or  it  is  not.  If  their  existence  be  necessary,  we  have 
then  three  beings  necessarily  existing,  each  possess- 
ing divine  attributes;  and  consequently  we  have 
three  Gods.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  but  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  Father,  then  we  say,  that  the 
distance  is  infinite  between  underived  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  derived  and  dependent ;  be- 
tween the  supremacy  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the 
subordination  of  beings  who  exist  only  through  his 
will.  In  the  latter  view  of  the  doctrine,  therefore, 
we  clearly  have  but  one  God ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  dis- 
appears. The  form  of  statement  too,  just  men- 
tioned, must  be  abandoned ;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
pretended  that  these  derived  and  dependent  beings 
possess  an  equality  in  divine  attributes,  or  are 
equal  in  nature  to  the  Father.  Beings  whose 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  another 
cannot  be  equal  in  power  to  the  being  on  whom 
they  depend.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  however 
disguised  by  the  mode  of  statement  which  we  are 
considering,  must,  in  fact,  resolve  itself  into  an 
assertion  of  three  Gods ;  or  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
Unitarianism.     In  the  latter  case,  however  objec- 

*Ibid.,  Sect  IT.cc.  9-4- 
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tionable  and  unfounded  I  may  think  it,  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  a^ue  directly  against  it ;  and 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  pressed  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  bear  upon  the  doctrine  as  commonly 
stated,  and  at  the  same  time  with  new  difficulties, 
which  affect  this  particular  form  of  statement. 
That  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  should  exist  neces- 
sarily, as  well  as  the  Father,  and  possess  equally 
with  the  Father  all  divine  attributes,  and  yet  be 
subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  —  or,  in 
other  words,  that  there  should  be  two  beings  or 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  properly  and  in  the  high- 
est sense  God,  and  yet  that  these  two  beings  or 
persons  should  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  an- 
other being  or  person,  who  is  God, —  is  as  incred- 
ible a  proposition  as  the  doctrine  can  involve. 

IL  Others  again,  who  have  chosen  to  call 
themselves  Trinitarians,  profess  to  understand  by 
the  word  person  something  very  different  from 
what  it  commonly  expresses ;  and  regard  it  as 
denoting  neither  any  proper  personalUij,  nor  any 
real  distinction,  in  the  divine  nature.  They  use 
the  word  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  which  the 
Latin  word  persona  commonly  has  in  classic 
writera,  and  which  we  may  express  by  the  word 
character.  According  to  them,  the  Deity  con- 
sidered as  existing  in  three  different  persons  is  the 
Deity  considered  as  sustaining  three  different  char- 
acters. Thus  some  of  them  regard  the  three  persons 
as  denoting  the  three  relations  which  he  bears  to 
men,  as  their  Creator  (the  Father),  their  Redeemer 
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(the  Son),  and  their  Sanctifier  (the  Holy  Spirit). 
Others  found  the  distinction  maintained  in  the 
doctrine  on  three  attributes  of  God,  as  his  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power.  Those  who  explain  the 
Trinity  in  this  manner  are  called  vwdal  or  tiaminat 
Trinitarians.  Their  doctrine,  as  every  one  must 
perceive,  is  nothing  more  than  simple  Unitarian- 
ism,  disguised,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  disguised, 
by  a  very  improper  use  of  language.  Yet  this  doc- 
trine, or  rather  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  opinion? 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  conspicuous,  has  been,  at 
times,  considerably  prevalent,  and  has  almost  come 
in  competition  with  the  proper  doctrine. 

III.  There  are  others,  who  maintain,  with  those 
last  mentioned,  that,  in  the  terms  employed  in 
stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  word  per- 
son is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense ;  bat  who 
dilTer  from  them,  in  maintaining  that  those  terms 
ought  to  be  understood  as  affirming  a  real  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  Godhead.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing  more  than  a  mere  evasion,  introduced  into  the 
general  statement  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  it  from  the  chaise  of  absurdity,  to 
which  those  who  thus  explain  it  allow  that  it 
would  be  liable,  if  the  language  in  which  it  is 
usually  expressed  were  to  be  understood  in  its 
common  acceptation.  They  themselves,  however, 
after  giving  this  general  statement,  immediately 
Telapse  into  the  common  belief.  When  they  speak 
particularly  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit, 
they  speak  of  each  unequivocally  as  a  person  in 
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the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  ascribe  to 
them  personal  attributes.  They  speak  of  each  as 
sustaining  personal  relations  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  performing  personal  actions,  distinct  from 
those  of  either  of  the  others.  It  was  the  Son 
who  was  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world ;  and 
the  Father  by  whom  he  was  sanctified  and  sent. 
It  was  the  Son  who  became  incarnate,  and  not 
the  Father.  It  was  the  Son  who  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men,  and  the  Father  by  whom 
the  atonement  was  received.  The  Son  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  but  the  Father  was  not 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Son.  The  Son  was  the  Logos 
who  was  with  God,  but  if  would  sound  harsh  to 
say  that  the  Father  was  with  God.  The  Son 
was  the  first-born  of  every  creature,  the  image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  and  did  not  desire  to  retain  his 
equality  with  God.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
not  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  applying  this 
language  to  the  Father.  Again,  it  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  was  sent  as  the  "Comforter"  to  our 
Lord's  Apostles,  after  his  ascension,  and  not  the 
Father  nor  the  Son.  All  this,  those  who  assert  the 
doctrine  of  three  distinctions,  but  not  of  three  per- 
sons, in  the  divine  nature,  must  and  do  say  and 
allow;  and  therefore  they  do  in  fact  maintain,  with 
other  Trinitarians,  that  there  are  three  divine  per- 
sons, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  distinguished 
from  each  other.  They  have  adopted  their  mode 
of  stating  the  doctrine  merely  with  a  view  of  avoid- 
ing those  obvious  objections  which  overwhelm  it 
as  commonly  expressed ;  without  any  regard  to  its 
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consistency  with  their  real  opiniona,  or  with  indis- 
pnt^ble  and  acknowledged  truths.  The  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  an  intelligent 
being,  a  person.  There  may  seem  something  like 
irreverence  in  the  very  statement  of  this  truth  ;  but 
in  reasoning-respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
we  are  obliged  to  state  even  such  truths  as  this. 
The  Son  of  God  is  an  intelligent  being,  a  person. 
And  no  Christian,  one  would  think,  who  reflects  a 
moment  upon  his  own  belief,  can  doubt  that  these 
two  persons  are  not  the  same.  Neither  of  them, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  distinction  of  the  divine  natoie, 
nor  the  same  intelligent  being  regarded  under  dif- 
ferent  distinctions.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  sort  of  meaning  would  be  forced  upon  the 
language  of  Scripture,  if,  where  the  Father  and  the 
Son  of  God  are  mentioned,  we  were  to  substitute 
the  terms, "the  first  distinction  in  the  Trinity,"  and 
"the  second  distinction  in  the  Trinity";  or, "God 
considered  in  the  first  distinction  of  bis  nature," 
and  "  God  considered  in  the  second  distinction  of 
his  nature."  I  will  not  produce  examples,  because 
it  would  appear  to  me  like  turning  the  Scriptmes 
into  burlesque. 

If  you  prove  that  the  person  who  is  called  the 
Son  of  God  possesses  divine  attributes,  you  prove 
that  there  is  another  divine  person  beside  the  Fa- 
ther. In  order  to  complete  the  Trinity,  you  must 
proceed  to  prove, ^rj(,  THE  personality,  and  then 
the  divinity,  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  doctrine  can  be  established.  No 
one  can  pretend  that  there  is  any  passage  in  the 
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Scriptures,  in  which  it  is  expressly  taught,  that 
there  is  a  threefold  distinction  of  any  sort  in  the 
divine  nature-  He  who  proves  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  Scriptures,  must  do  it  by  show- 
ing that  there  are  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  arc  respectively 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  each  possessing 
divine  attributes.  There  is  no  othor  medium  of 
proof.  There  Js  no  other  way  in  which  the  doc- 
trine can  be  established.  Of  course,  it  is  the  very 
method  of  proof  to  which,  in  common  with  other 
Trinitarians,  those  resort,  who  maintain  that  fornt 
of  stating  the  doctrine  which  we  are  considering. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  their  real  opinions  must 
be  in  fact  the  same  with  those  of  other  Trinita- 
rians. Indeed,  the  whole  statement  appears  to  be 
little  more  than  a  mere  oversight,  a  mistake,  into 
which  some  have  fallen  in  their  haste  to  escape 
from  the  objections  which  they  have  perceived 
might  be  urged  against  the  common  form  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  appear  to  me 
plain,  and  such  as  may  be  easily  understood  by 
every  reader.  I  have  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
to  add  another,  the  force  of  which  may  not  be  at 
once  perceived,  except  by  those  who  are  a  little 
familiar  with  metaphysical  studies.  But  as  it 
seems  to  show  decisively,  that  the  statement 
which  we  are  considering  is  untenable  by  any 
proper  Trinitarian,  I  have  thought,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  subjoin  it 

In  regard  to -the  personality  of  the  divine  nature, 
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the  only  question  if,  wliether  there  are  three  per- 
Bons,  or  but  one  person.  Those  with  whom  we 
are  arguing  deny  that  there  are  three  persons. 
Conseqaently  they  must  maintain  that  there  is 
but  one  person.  They  aiHrm,  however,  that  there 
is  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  ;  that 
is,  in  the  nature  of  this  one  person.  But  of  the 
nature  of  any  being,  we  can  know  nothing  but  by 
the  attributes  or  properties  of  that  being.  Ab- 
stract all  the  attributes  or  properties  of  any  being, 
and  nothing  remains  of  which  you  can  form  even 
an  imagination.  These  are  all  that  is  cognizable 
by  the  human  mind.  When  you  say,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  any  being,  the  only  meaning  which  the  words 
will  admit  (in  relation  to  the  present  subject)  is, 
that  the  attributes  or  properties  of  this  being  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  which  may 
be  considered  separately  from  each  other.  All, 
therefore,  which  is  affirmed  by  the  statement  of 
those  whom  we  are  opposing  is,  that  the  attributes 
of  that  ONE  PERSON  who  is  God  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
God  may  be  viewed  in  three  different  aspects  in 
relation  to  h'm  attributes.  But  this  is  nothing  more 
than  a  modal  or  nominal  Trinity,  as  we  have  before 
explained  these  terms.  Those,  therefore,  whose 
opinions  we  are  now  considering,  are,  in  fact, 
nominal  Trinitarians  in  their  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  real  Trinitarians  in  their  belief.  They 
.  bold  the  proper  doctrine,  with  an  implicit  acknowl- 
edgment in  the  very  statement  which  tiiey  have 
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adopted,  that  the  proper  doctrine  is  untenable; 
and  have  involved  themselves,  therefore,  in  new 
difficulties,  without  having  effected  an  escape  from 
those  with  which  they  were  pressed  before. 

IV.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Trini- 
tarians, and  some  of  them  among  the  most  emi- 
nent, have  not  shrank  from  understanding  the  doc- 
trine as  affirming  the  existence  ai  three  equal  divine 
minds,  and  consequently,  to  all  common  apprehen- 
sion, of  three  Gods ;  and  from  decidedly  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  in  that  sense 
which  is  at  once  the  popular  and  the  philosophical 
sense  of  the  term.  All  the  unity  for  which  they 
coDtend  is  only  such  as  may  result  from  those 
three  divinities  being  inseparably  conjoined,  and 
having  a  mutual  consciousness,  or  a  mutual  in- 
beittg :  which  last  mode  of  existence  is  again  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  technical  theology  by 
the  terms  perichoresis  and  circumincessinn.  "  To 
say,"  says  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  "  they  are  three 
divine  persons,  and  not  three  distinct  infinite  minds, 
is  both  heresy  and  nonsense."  *  "  The  distinction 
of  persons  cannot  be  more  truly  and  aptly  repre- 
sented than  by  the  distinction  between  three  men  ; 
for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  as  really  dis- 
tinct  persons  as  Peter,  James,  and  John."  f  "  We 
must  allow  the  Divine  persons  to  be  real,  substan- 
tial beings."  f  There  are  few  names  of  higher  au- 
thority among  Calvinists  than  that  of  Howe.    The 

'Vindicmtioa  or  the  Doctrine  of  tbaTriniEj,  p.  GS.    London,  1690. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  106.  t  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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mode  of  explaining  the  doctrine  to  which  he  wa 
inclined  is  well  known.  He  was  disposed  to  re 
gard  the  three  divine  persona  as  "three  distinct 
individual,  necessarily  existent,  spiritual  beings,' 
who  formed  together  "  the  most  delicious  society." 
Those  who  give  such  accounts  of  the  doctrine  ma; 
at  least  claim  the  merit  of  having  rendered  thei 
opinions  in  some  degree  consistent  with  each  othei 
They  have  succeeded,  at  a  dear  purchase  to  bi 
sure,  in  freeing  their  creed  from  intrinsic  absurdity 
and  have  produced  a  doctrine  to  -which  there  is  n* 
decisive  objection,  except  that  it  contradicts  thi 
most  explicit  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  ant 
the  first  principles  of  natural  religion ;  and  is,  there 
fore,  irreconcilable  with  all  that  God  has  in  anj 
way  taught  us  of  himself. 

After  the  Council  of  Nice,  that  which  we  havi 
last  considered  became  gradually  the  prevailing 
form  of  the  doctrine,  except  that  it  was  not  ven 
clearly  settled  in  what  the  divine  unity  consisted 
The  comparison  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity 
to  three  different  men  was  borrowed  by  Sberlocli 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  Gregorj 
Nazianzen,  who  himself  maintained  zealously  thii 
form  of  Orthodoxy,  says  that  "those  who  were  tot 
Orthodox  fell  into  polytheism,"  f  i.  e.  tritbeisra.  Ii 
might  have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  precis* 
distance  from  tritheism  of  those  who  were  not  bx 
Orthddox. 


*  Hove'<  Calm  Duconne  of  the  Trinitr  in  the  Godhud.   W«tl 
Vol  II.  p.  SS7,  »eqq.,  puticaJftflj  pp.  M9,  950. 
t  Oiat.  L    0pp.  L  Id. 
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This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  ease.  The  proper 
modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  unity  of  God,  a  doc- 
trine essentially  incredible.  In  endeavoring  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  defended,  one 
class  of  Trinitarians  insist  strongly  upon  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Father,  and  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  These,  on  the  one  hand, 
must  either  affirm  this  distinction  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  really  to  maintain  only  a  very  untenable 
form  of  Unitarianism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
in  fact  retain  the  common  doctrine,  encumbered 
with  the  new  and  peculiar  difficulty  which  results 
from  declaring  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  each 
properly  God,  but  that  each  is  a  subordinate  God. 
Another  class,  the  nominal  Trinitarians,  explain 
away  the  doctrine  entirely,  and  leave  us  nothing 
in  their  general  account  of  it  with  which  to  con- 
tend, but  a  very  unjustifiable  use  of  language.  A 
third  class,  those  who  maintain  three  distinctions, 
and  deny  three  persons,  have  merely  put  a  forced 
meaning  upon  the  terms  used  in  its  statement ; 
and  have  then  gone  on  to  reason  and  to  write,  in 
a  manner  which  necessarily  supposes  that  those 
terms  are  used  correctly,  and  that  the  common 
form  of  the  doctrine,  which  they  profess  to  reject, 
id  really  that  in  which  they  themselves  receive  it. 
And  a  fourth  class  have  fallen  into  plain  and  bald 
tritheism,  maintaining  the  unity  of  God  only  by 
maintaining  that  the  three  God?  of  whom  they 
speak  are  inseparably  and  most  intimately  united. 
To  these  we  may  add,  as  a  fifth  class,  those  who 
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receive,  or  profess  to  receive,  the  common  doctrin 
without  any  attempt  to  modify,  explain,  or  unde 
etand  it.  All  the  sects  of  Trinitarians  fall  into  oi 
or  other  of  the  five  classes  just  mentioned.  No 
we  may  put  the  nominal  Trinitarians  out  of  tl 
question.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre 
ent  controversy.  And  if  there  be  any,  who,  callir 
themselves  Trinitarians,  do  in  fact  hold  such  a  sa 
ordination  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to-the  Father,  thi 
their  doctrine  amounts  only  to  one  form  of  Un 
tarianism,  we  may  put  these  out  of  the  questic 
likewise.  After  having  done  this,  it  will  appei 
from  the  preceding  remarks  that  the  whole  boo 
of  real  Trinitarians  may  be  separated  into  t« 
great  divisions ;  namely,  those  who,  in  connecttt 
with  the  divine  unity,  hold  the  proper  doctrin 
either  with  or  without  certain  modifications,  - 
which  modifications,  though  intended  to  lesee 
would  really,  if  possible,  add  to  its  ineredibilit; 
and  those  who,  maintaining  the  unity  only  i 
name,  are  in  fact  proper  believers  in  three  God 
.Now  we  cannot  adopt  the  doctrine  of  those  fir 
mentioned,  because  we  cannot  believe  what  a] 
pears  to  us  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  nor  the  do 
trine  of  those  last  mentioned,  because  neither  rev 
lation  nor  reason  teaches  us  that  there  are  thn 
Gods.  If  there  be  any  one  who  does  iiot  acqu 
esce  in  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrive 
I  beg  him  to  read  over  again  what  precedes,  ar 
to  satisfy  himself,  either  that  there  is,  or  that  the: 
is  not,  some  error  in  the  statements  and  reasoi 
lags.     The  subject  is  not  one  with  which  we  ai 
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at  liberty  to  trifle,  and  arbitrarily  assume  opinions 
without  reason.  It  behooves  every  one  to  attend 
well  to  the  subject;  and  to  be  sure  that  he  holds 
the  doctrine  with  no  ambiguous  or  unsteady  faith, 
before  he  undertakes  to  maintain,  or  professes  to 
believe  it,  or  in  any  way  gives  countenance  to  its 
reception  among  Christians. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  connected 
that  of  the  hypostatic  union,  as  it  is  called,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  .mtton  of  the  divine  and  hvman 
valures  in.  Christ,  in  suck  a  manner  thai  these  two 
natures  constitute  but  one  person.  But  this  doc- 
trine may  be  almost  said  to  have  pre-eminence  in 
incredibility  above  that  of  the  Trinity  itself.  The 
latter  can  be  no  object  of  belief  when  regarded  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Divine  Unity ;  for 
these  two  doctrines  directly  contradict  each  other. 
But  the  foriner,  without  reference  to  any  other 
doctrine,  does  in  itself  involve  propositions  as 
clearly  self-contradictory  as  any  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  It  teaches  that 
Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  The  proposition  is 
very  plain  and  intelligible.  The  words  Gorfand 
man  are  among  those  which  arc  in  most  common 
use,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  best  defined  and 
understood.  There  cannot  (as  with  regard  to  the 
terms  employed  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity)  be  any  controversy  about  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  in  this  proposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  about  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to 
express.      And  we  perceive  that  these   ideas  are 


■wholly  incompatible  with  each  other.  Onr  idei 
of  God  is  of  an  infinite  being  ;  our  idea  of  man  t 
of  a  finite  being;  and  we  perceive  that  the  Bami 
being  cannot  be  both  infinite  and  finite.  There  i: 
nothing  clear  in  language,  no  proposition  of  an; 
sort  can  be  affirmed  to  be  true,  if  we  cannot  affim 
this  to  be  true,  —  that  it  is  impossible  that  thi 
same  being  should  be  finite  and  infinite ;  or,  ii 
other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  sami 
being  should  be  man  and  God.  If  the  doctrim 
were  not  familiar  to  us,  we  should  revolt  from  il 
as  shocking  every  feeling  of  reverence  towan 
God;  and  it  would  appear  to  us,  at  the  sami 
time,  as  mere  an  absurdity  as  can  6e  presented  U 
the  understanding.  No  words  can  be  more  dee 
titute  of  meaning,  so  far  as  tkei/  are  intended  U 
convey  a  proposition  which  the  mind  is  capable  oj 
admitting;  than  such  language  as  we  sometime 
find  used,  in  which  Christ  is  declared  to  be  at  one 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  a  man  of  sorrows 
God  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and  a  feeble  mai 
of  imperfect  knowledge.' 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  force  of  th' 
statement  just  urged  can  appear  to  be  evadetj 
except  by  a  sorfc-of  analogy  that  has  been  insti 
tuted  between  the  double  nature  of  Christ,  as  i 
is  called,  and  the  complex  constitution  of  man,  a 
consisting  of  soul  and  body.  It  has  been  said  o 
implied,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  th 
divine   and    human    natures   in   Christ   does   no 

*  [8m  Frofenor  Stnut'f  Letlcn,  p.  48.] 
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involve   propositions  more  self-contradictory  than 
those  which  result  from  the  complex  constitution 
of  man;  —  that  we   may,  for  instance,  affirm  of 
man,  that  he  is  mortal,  and  that  he  is  immortal ; 
or  of  a  particular  individual,  that  he  is  dead,  and 
that  he  is  Jiving  (meaning  by  the  latter  term,  that 
he  is  existing  in  the  world  of  spirits).    The  obvious 
answer  is,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  these 
propositions    and    those    on   which   we   have  re- 
marked.    The  propositions  just  stated  belong  to 
a  very  numerous  class,  comprehending  all  those  in 
which  the  same  term  is  at  once  affirmed  and  de- 
nied of  the  same  subject,  the  term  being'  used  in 
different  senses  ;  or  in  which  terms  apparently  op- 
posite are  affirmed  of  the  same  subject,  the  terms 
being  used  in  senses  not  really  opposed  to  each 
other.     When  I  say  that  man  is  mortal,  I  mean 
that  his  present  life  will  terminate ;  when  I  say 
that  he  is  immortal,  I  mean  that  his  existence 
will  not  terminate.      I  use  the  words  in   senses 
not  opposed,  and  bring  together  no  ideas  which 
are  incompatible  with  each  other.      The  second 
proposition  just  mentioned  is   of  the  same  char- 
acter with   the  first,   and   admits,  as   every  one 
will  perceive,  of  a  similar  explanation.     In  order 
to    constitute  an    analogy  between    propositions 
of   this    sort    and    those    before   stated,   Trinita- 
rians   must    say,    that,    when    they    affirm    that 
Christ  is  finite    and  not  finite,  omniscient   and 
not    omniscient,   they    mean    to    use   the  words 
"  finite "    and    "  omniscient "   in   different    senses 
in  the  two  parts  of  each  proposition.     But  ibis 

10 
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they  will  not  say;  nor  do'  the  wonis  admit  i 
more  than  one  sense. 

A  being  of  a  complex  constitution  like  man 
not  a  being  of  a  double  nature.  The  very  ten 
double  nature,  when  one  professes  to  use  it  in 
strict,  philosophical  sense,  implies  an  absurdit; 
The  nature  of  a  being  is  all  which  constitati 
it  what  it  is ;  and  when  one  speaks  of  a  doubl 
nature,  it  is  the  same  sort  of  language  aa  if  b 
were  to  speak  of  a  double  individuality.  With  r 
gard  to  a  being  of  a  complex  constitution,  we  ma; 
undoubtedly,  affirm  that  of  a  part  of  this  coi 
stitation  which  is  not  true  of  the  whole  being ;  e 
we  may  affirm  of  the  body  of  man,  that  it  dot 
not  think,  though  we  cannot  affinn  this  of  man; - 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm  of  the  bein 
itself  what  is  not  true  of  a  part  of  ita  constitutioi 
as  by  reversing  the  example  just  given.  This  i 
the  whole '  truth  relating  to  the  subject  Of 
being  of  a  complex  constitution,  it  is  as  much  a 
absurdity  to  affirm  contradictory  propositions,  s 
of  any  other  being. 

According  to  those  who  maintain  the  doctrin 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  Christ  speaks  of  hirr 
self,  and  is  spoken  of  by  his  Apostles,  sometime 
as  a  man,  sometimes  as  God,  and  sometimes  a 
both  God  and  man.  He  speaks,  and  is  apoken  o 
under  these  different  characters  indiscriminately 
without  any  explanation,  and  without  its  bein 
anywhere  declared  that  he  existed  in  these  diffei 
ent  conditions  of  being.  He  prays  to  that  bein 
whom  he  himself  was.     He  declares  himself  to  b 
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Ignorant  of  what  (being  God)  he  knew,  and  unable 
to  perform  what  (being  God)  he  could  perform. 
He  affirms  that  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  or 
by  his  own  power,  though  he  was  omnipotent. 
He,  being  God,  prays  for  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  God,  and  declares  that  another  is  greater 
than  himself.*  In  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in 
PROOF  OF  HIS  DIVINITY,  hc  is  Called  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God ;  in  another  of  these  passages, 
he,  the  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  is  said  to 
have  been  anointed  by  God  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  his  fellows ;  and  in  a  third  of  them,  it 
is  affirmed  that  he  became  obedient  to  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross.f  If  my  readers  are  shocked 
by  the  combinations  which  I  have  brought  to- 
gether, I  beg  them  to  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  my  feelings  are  the  same  with  their  own. 
But  these  combinations  necessarily  result  from  the 
doctrine  which  we  are  considering.  Page  after 
page  might  be  filled  with  inconsistencies  as  gross 
and  as  glaring.  The  doctrine  has  turned  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  subject,  into  a 
book  of  riddles,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  riddles  ad- 
mitting of  no  solution.  I  willingly  refrain  from 
the  use  of  that  stronger  language  which  will  occur 
to  many  of  my  readers. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then,  and  that  of 
the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  are  doctrines 
which,  when  fairly  understood,  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  should  be  be- 

•  [See  John  xvii. ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ;  John  v.  30  ;  xiv.  28] 

t  [ColowiADS  L  15,  seqq.;  Hebrews  i.  8,  9;  Philippians  ii.  5-8.] 
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lieved.  They  involve  manifest  contradictions,  ai 
no  man  can  believe  what  he  perceives  to  be  a  co 
ttadiction.  In  what  has  been  already  said,  I  ha' 
not  been  bringing  arguments  to  disprove  the 
doctrines ;  I  have  merely  been  showing  that  thi 
are  intrinsically  incapable  of  any  proof  whateve 
for  a  contradiction  cannot  be  proved ; —  that  tht 
are  of  such  a  character,  that  it  is  impossible 
bring  arguments  in  their  support,  and  unnecessu 
to  adduce  arguments  against  them. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  If  this  propositic 
have  been  established,  the  controversy  is  at  an  en 
as  far  as  it  regards  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  ar 
as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  on  against  us  by  ar 
sect  of  Christians.  Till  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
is  some  essential  mistake  in  the  preceding  stat 
ments,  he  who  chooses  to  urge  that  these  doctrini 
were  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  must  d 
this,  not  as  a  Christian,  but  as  an  unbeliever. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  communicated  a  reveli 
tion  from  God,  these  could  make  no  part  of  it,  fi 
a  revelation  from  God  cannot  teach  absurdities. 

But  here  I  have  no  intention  of  resting.  If 
were  to  do  so,  I  sapposc  that  the  old,  unfounde 
complaint  would  be  repeated  once  more,  thi 
those  who  reject  these  doctrines  oppose  reason  1 
revelation  ;  for  there  are  men  who  seem  unable  1 
comprehend  the  possibility  that  the  doctrines  < 
their  sect  may  make  no  part  of  the  Christian  revi 
lation.  What  pretence,  then,  is  there  for  assertin 
that  the  doctrines  in  qneirtion  are  tatight  in  th 
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Scriptures  ?  Certainly  they  are  nowhere  expressly 
taaght.  It  cannot  even  be  pretended  that  they 
are.  There  is  not  a  passage  from  one  end  of  the 
Bible  to  the  othet  on  which  one  can  by  any  vio- 
lence force  such  a  meaning  as  to  make  it  affirm 
the  proposition,  "  that  there  arc  three  persons  In 
the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in 
sabstance,  equal  in  power  and  glory " ;  or  the 
proposition  that  Christ  "  was  and  continues  to  be 
God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  per- 
son for  ever."  ■  There  was  a  famous  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  (v.  7),  which  was  believed 
to  afErm  something-  like  the  first-mentionetl  propo- 
rtion ;  but  this  every  man  of  tolerable  learning  and 
fairness,  at  the  present  day,  acknowledges  to  be 
spurious.  And  now  this  is  gone,  tliere  is  not  one 
to  be  discovered  of  a  similar  character.     There  is 

NOT  A  PASSAGE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  ScRlPTLRES 
WBICU  CAN  BE  IMAGINED  TO  AFFIRM  EITHER  OP 
THOSE  DOCTRINES  THAT  HAVE  BEEX  REPRESE.VTED  AS 
BEINO  AT  THE  VERY    FOUNDATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

What  pretence,  then,  is  there  for  saying  that 
those  doctrines  were  taaght  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
are  to  be  received  upon  his  authority?  What 
ground  is  there  for  affirming  that  he,  being  a  man, 
announced  himself  as  the  infinite  God,  and  taught 
bis  followers  also  that  God  exists  in  three  persons  ? 
Bat  I  will  state  a  broader  question.  What  pre- 
tence is  there  for  saying  that  those  doctrines  were. 

*  [WMtmiMtar  ABsemblj'a  Shorter  CbIccIiueii,  Atuwen  S  ud  SI  j  j 
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taught  by  any  writer,  Jewish  or  Christian,  of  any 
book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ?  None  what- 
ever;—  if,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  writer  has 
tauglit  a  doctrine,  it  be  neceasary  to  produce  some 
passage  in  which  he  has  affirmed  that  doctrine. 

"What  mode  of  reasoning,  then,  is  adopted  by 
Trinitarians?  I  answer,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
they  bring  forward  certain  passages,  which,  they 
maintain,  prove  that  Christ  ia  God.  "With  these 
passages  they  likewise  bring  forward  some  others, 
which  are  supposed  to  intimate  or  prove  the  per- 
sonality and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  cannot 
but  be  observed,  however,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  give  themselves  comparatively  little  trouble 
about  the  latter  doctrine,  and  seem  to  regard  it  as 
following  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  for- 
mer be  established.  Now  there  is  no  dispute  that 
the  Father  is  God ;  and  it  being  thus  proved  that 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  each  also  God,  it  is  iitferred, 
not  that  there  are  three  Gods,  which  would  be  the 
proper  consequence,  but  that  there  are  three  per- 
sons in  the  Divinity.  But  Christ  having  been 
proved  to  be  God,  and  it  being  at  the  same  time 
regarded  by  Trinitarians  as  certain  that  he  was  a 
man,  it  is  inferred  also  that  he  was  both  God  and 
man.  The  stress  of  the  argument,  it  thus  appears, 
bears  upon  the  proposition  that  Christ  is  God,  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Turning  away  our  view,  then,  for  the  present, 
from  the  absurdities  that  are  involved  in  this  prop- 
osition, or  with  which  it  is  connected,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  inguire,  as  if  it  were  capable  of  proof,  what 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  taught  concerning  it 


SECTION  III. 

THE    PBOPOSITION,   THAT    CHRIST    IS    GOD,   PROVED    TO    BE 
FAI^SE  FROM  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Let  us  examine  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Trinitarianism ;  I  mean, 
'particularly,  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  will  render  any  considera- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  unnecessary. 

L  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  conceive,  thatj  ptU- 
Hfiff  every  other  part  of  Scripture  out  of  view,  and 
forgetting  all  that  it  teaches,  this  proposition  is 
clearly  proved  to  be  false  by  the  very  passages 
which  are  brought  in  its  support*  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  character  of  some  of 
these  passages,  and  I  shall  now  remark  upon  them 
a  little  more  fully.  They  arc  supposed  to  prove 
that  Christ  is  God  in  the  highest  sense,  equal  to 
the  Father.     Let  us  see  what  they  really  prove. 

One  of  them  is  that  in  which  our  Saviour  prays : 
"  And  now.  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."   John  xvii.  5. 

The  being  who  prayed  to  God  to  glorify  him, 
CANNOT  be  God. 

The  first  verse  of  John  needs  particular  explana- 
tion, and  I  shall  hereafter  recur  to  it     I  will  here 
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only  observe,  that  if  by  the  term  Logos  be  meant, 
as  Trinitarians  believe,  an  intelligent  being,  a  per- 
son, and  this  person  be  Christ,  then  the  person 
who  was  WITH  God  could  not  have  been  God, 
except  in  a  metaphorical  or  secondary  acceptation 
of  the  terms,  or,  as  some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed, in  an  inferior  sense  of  the  word  Qeot  ( God), 
'  —  it  being  used  not  as  a  proper,  but  as  a  common 
name. 

In  John  V,  22,'  it  is  said,  according  to  the  com- 
mon version,  "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man ;  bat 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 
"  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  that  is,  without 
the  Son,"  says  a  noted  Orthodox  commentator, 
Gill,  "which  is  a  proof  of  their  equality."  A 
proof  of  their  equality !  What,  is  it  God  to  whom 
all  judgment  is  committed  by  the  Father  ? 

We  proceed  to  Colossians  i.  15,  &c.,  and  here 
the  first  words  which  we  find  declare,  that  the 
being  spoken  of  is  "  the  image  of  the  Invisible 
God."  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  believe, 
that  God  is  allirmed  by  the  Apostle  to  have  been 
the  image  of  God  ? 

Turn  now  to  Philtppians  ii.  5-8.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  Trinitarian  exposition,*  we 
are  told,  that  Christ,  who  was  God,  as  the  passage 
is  brought  to  prove,  did  not  regard  his  equality 
with  God  as  an  object  of  solicitous  desire,  but 
humbled  himself,  and  submitted  to  death,  even 

*  [The  exposition  and  tnnilalion  of  Profeuor  Stuart  an  bera 
rafemd  to.    See  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Cbanniug,  p.  93.J 
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the  death  of  the  cross.  Can  any  one  imagine, 
that  he  is  to  prove  to  us  by  such  passages  as 
these,  that  the  being  to  whom  they  relate  is  the 
Infinite  Spirit? 

There  is  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  language  concerning  Christ  is  more  figurative 
and  difficult,  than  that  of  the  first  four  verses  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  do  these  versea 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  believed  Christ 
to  be  God?  Let  us  take  the  common  version, 
certainly  as  favorable  as  any  to  this  supposition, 
and  consider  how  the  person  spoKen  of  is  de- 
scribed. He  is  one  appointed  by  God  to  be  heir 
of  all  things,  one  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds, 
the  image  of  his  person,  one  who  hath  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  one  who  hath  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  the  angels.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  haa 
been  believed  to  be  God  ?  And,  if  the  one  thing 
could  be  more  strange  than  the  other,  would  it 
not  be  still  more  wonderful  that  this  passage  haa 
been  regarded  as  a  main  proof  of  the  doctrine  ? 

Look  next  at  Hebrews  i.  8, 9,  in  which  passage  we 
find  these  words :  "Therefore  God,  even  thy  God, 
bath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows."  Will  any  one  maintain  that  this 
language  is  used  concerning  a  being  who  pos- 
sessed essential  divinity?  If  passages  of  this  sort 
are  brought  by  any  one  to  establish  the  doctrine, 
by  what  use  of  language,  by  what  possible  state- 
ments, would  he  expect  it  to  be  disproved  ? 

There  are  few  arguments  on  which  more  stiesa 
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has  been  laid  by  Trinitarians,  than  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  title  "  Son  of  God  "  to  Christ  Yet  one 
who  had  for  the  first  time  heard  of  the  doctrine 
would  doubt,  I  think,  whether  a  disputant  who 
urged  this  argument  were  himself  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  language,  or  presumed 
on  the  incapacity  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  - 
To  prove  Christ  to  be  God,  a  title  is  adduced 
which  clearly  distinguishes  him  from  God.  To 
snppose  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  that  Christ  is 
at  once  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  bis  own 
son,  unless  there  be  more  than  one  God. 

I  think  it  evident,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  quo- 
tation, Heb.  i.  10-12,  do  not  relate  to  Christ  I 
conceive  that  they  relate  to  God,  the  Father.  Put- 
ting these,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question,  the 
passages  on  which  I  have  remarked  are  among  the 
principal  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine.  They 
stand  in  the  very  first  class  of  proof  texts.  Let 
any  man  put  it  to  his  conscience  what  they  do 
prove. 

Again,  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  is  God,  because 
it  is  said  that  he  will  judge  the  world.  To  do  this, 
it  is  maintained,  requires  omniscience,  and  omnis- 
cience is  the  attribute  of  divinity  alone.  I  answer, 
that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  judgment  of  the 
world  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  St  Paul 
declares  that  God  will  judge  the  world  by  a  man" 
(not  a  God)  whom  he  has  appointed. 

*  "^Mui.'io  thg  origLul  ihoold  be  rendered,  not  "tiot  um": 
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A^n,  it  is  argaed  that  Christ  is  God,  because 
sapreme  dominion  is  ascribed  to  him.  I  do  not 
now  inquire  what  is  meant  by  this  supreme  domin- 
ion ;  but  I  answer,  that  it  is  nowhere  ascribed  to  him 
in  stronger  language  than  in  the  following  passage. 
"  Then  will  be  the  end,  when  he  will  deliver  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  after  destroy- 
ing all  dominion,  and  all  authority  and  power. 
For  he  must  reign  till  He  [that  is,  God]  has  put 

all  his  enemies  under  his  feet. And  when 

all  things  are  put  under  him,  then  will  the  Son 
himself  be  subject  to  Him  who  put  all  things 
ander  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  * 

No  words,  one  would  think,  could  more  clearly 
discriminate  Christ  from  God,  and  declare  his  de- 
pendence and  inferiority;  and,  of  necessity,  his 
infinite  inferiority.  I  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
infinite  inferiority;   because   an   inferior   and   de- 

(V  arSpl  ^  itpiat.  AcU  ZTii.  31.  [Compire  Acta  x.  43;  John  t. 
sa,  :7i  Rom.  ii.  IG.J 

*  I  Cor.XT.I4-2S.  [Cornpue  Matthew xiviii.  18;  Epiieiians  i. 
17-Z3;Philippiansii.9-U;  John  iii.  35  ;  AcU  ii.  36.  — Aa  an  il- 
Imtrmlion  of  the  sort  of  reasotiing  nhich  wc  aftca  find  in  Trinitarian 
writings,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  the  first 
tbreepusagesjuat  referred  to,  or  rather  rrogmentiof  ihcm,  are  quoted 
in  a  publication  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  as  inconlroTCrtible 
proofs  that  Chriit  is  God.  See  Tract  No.  214,  entitled  "  More  than 
One  Handred  Scriptural  and  Incontrovcrtiblo  Argnmcnts  for  bc- 
lieTiag  in  the  Snpreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Sayiour  Jcsas 
Christ"  The  Slst  of  thctc  "  Areumenta,"  for  example,  nina  thns  :  — 
Christ  il  God,  "  because  it  is  said  he  has  a  name  that  is  abope 
arry  huk.  Phd.  ii.  9."  Tlie  whole  verse,  of  whirh  a  few  words 
art  thus  quoted,  reads :  "  Wherefore  God  also  Jia/h  hitjhfg  eiatted  him, 
and  aiTMS  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name."  Sec  also 
Arg.  1,40,71.] 
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pendent   must  be   a   finite  being,  and  finite  and 
infinite  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  doctrine  under  con- 
Bideration  is  overthrown  by  the  very  arguments 
brought  in  its  support. 

II.  But  further ;  it  cotUradicts  the  express  and  re- 
iterated declarations  of  our  Saviour.  According'to 
the  doctrine  in  question,  it  was  the  Son,  or  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  who  was  united  to 
the  human  nature  of  Christ.  It  was  his  words, 
therefore,  that  Christ,  aa  a  divine  teacher,  spolie ; 
and  it  was  through  his  power  that  he  performed 
his  wonderful  works.  But  this  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  declarations  of  Christ.  He  al- 
ways refers  the  divine  powers  which  he  exercised, 
and  the  divine  knowledge  which  he  discovered, 
to  the  Father,  and  never  to  any  other  person,  or  to 
the  Deity  considered  under  any  other  relation  or 
distinction.  Of  himself,  as  the  Son,  he  always 
speaks  as  of  a  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
Father. 

"  If  of  myself  I  assume  glory,  my  glory  is 
nothing;  it  is  my  Father  who  glorifies  me." 
John  viii.  54. 

"  As  the  Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  has  he 
GRANTED  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself." 
John  v.  26. 

This  is  a  verbal  translation.  A  more  intelligible 
rendering  would  be :  "  As  the  Father  is  the  source 
of  life,  80  has  he  granted  to  the  Son  also  to  be 
the  scarce  of  life." 
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"  The  works  which  the  Father  has  given  me  to 
PERFOBM  [i.e.  has  enabled  me  to  perform],  the  very 
works  which  I  am  doing,  testify  of  me,  that  the 
Father  has  sent  me."    John  v.  36. 

"  As  the  living  Father  has  sent  me,  and  I  live 

BY  THE  FATHER,"  &C.     John  vi.  57.* 

"I  have  not  spoken  from  myself;  but  He  who 
"sent  me,  the  Father  himself,  has  given  me  in 
charge  what  I  should  enjoin,  and  what  I  should 

teach What,  therefore,  I   teach,  I   teach 

as  the  Father  has  directed  me."    John  xii.  49,  50. 

"  The  words  which  you  hear  are  not  mine,  but 
the  Father's  who  sent  me."     John  xiv.  24. 

"  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not"    John  x.  37. 

"  The  words  which  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not 
from  myself;  and  the  Father,  who  dwells  in  me, 
himself  does  the  works."     John  xiv.  10. 

"  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 
only  what  he  sees  his  Father  doing."     John  v.  19. 

"  When  you  have  raised  on  high  the  Son  of  Man 
[i.  e.  crucified  him],  then  you  will  know  that  I  am 
He  [L  e.  the  Messiah],  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  my- 
nelf,  but  speak  thus  as  the  Father  has  taught  me. 
And  He  who  sent  me  is  with  me."   John  viii.  28, 29. 

I  do  not  multiply  passages,  because  they  must 

*  "  In  qaoliiig  the  words  u  gittTt  aboTG,  I  have  followed  tho 
Coaunoo  Vcnion ;  bat  tho  leise  Ehonid  bo  reodered  thus :  "  Aa 
the  ere^blesscd  FMber  leot  me,  Bad  I  am  ble«s«d  through  the  Fa- 
flier,  «o  he,  whose  food  I  &m,  shall  be  bleaud  throngh  me."  Zoo, 
IB  this  fene,  is  used  in  the  secondarf  ligniflcation  which  it  to  oneo 
hat,  deDOting,  /  am  bla*ed,  I  am  happy. 

II  A 
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be  familiar  to  every  one.  From  the  declarations 
of  our  Saviour,  it  appears  that  he  constantly  re> 
ferred  the  divine  power  manifested  in  his  miracles, 
and  the  divine  inspiration  by  which  he  spoke,  to 
the  Father,  and  not  to  any  other  divine  person 
such  as  Trinitarians  suppose.  According  to  their 
hypothesis,  it  was  the  divine  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Son  which  were  displayed  in  Jesus ;  to 
him,  therefore,  should  the  miracles  and  doctrine 
of  Jeaus  have  been  referred ;  which  they  never 
are.  No  mention  of  such  a  divine  person  ap- 
pears in  his  discourses.  Bat  of  himself,  as  the 
Son  of  God,  he  speaks  as  of  a  being  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his 
God  and  our  God.  These  declarations  are  de- 
cisive of  the  controversy.  Every  other  argument 
might  be  laid  aside. 

III.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  God  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Oiriit. 
Though  conceived  by  a  miracle,  he  was  bom  into 
the  world  as  other  men  are,  and  such  as  other  men 
are.  He  did  not  come,  as  some  of  the  JewB  imag- 
ined their  Messiah  wonld  come,  no  man  knew 
whence.*  He  was  a  helpless  infant  Will  any 
one,  at  the  present  day,  shock  our  feelings  and 
understanding  to  the  uttermost,  by  telling  us  that 
Almighty  God  was  incarnate  in  this  infant,  and 
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TTrapped  in  ewaddling-clothes  ?  *  He  grew  in 
wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  men.  Bead  over  bia  history  in  the  Evange- 
lists, and  ask  yourselves  if  you  are  not  reading  the 
history  of  a  man ;  though  of  one  indeed  to  whom 
God  had  given  his  spirit  without  measure,  whom 
be  had  intrusted  with  miraculous  powers,  and  con- 
stituted a  messenger  of  the  most  important  truths. 
He  appeius  with  all  the  attributes  of  humanity. 
He  disco  vers  human  affections.  He  is  moved 
even  to  tears  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  mourns 
over  the  calamities  about  to  overwhelm  his  coun- 
try. "While  enduring  the  agony  of  crucifixion,  he 
discovers  the  strength  of  his  filial  affection,  and 
consigns  his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved.  He  was  eometimea  excited  to 
indignation,  and  bis  soul  wa»  sometimes  troubled 
by  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  and  which  he 
anticipated.  "  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and 
what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour?  But  for  this  I  came, — for  this  very  hour."t 
Devotion  is  the  virtue  of  a  created  and  dependent 
being.  But  our  Saviour  has  left  us  not  less  an 
example  of  piety  than  of  benevolence.     Hie  ex- 


le  of  hii  hTiniu  »Kjt : 


-B.I.,H.l; 


Tb«  Ungnage  ii  almoat  loo  horrible  to  bo  quoted.  —  Dr.  Watt* 
ni  a  mma  of  piety,  and  of  Ter;  considerable  intellecln&l  powers ;  jet 
lo  thk  extreme  point  cotild  bU  laiod  be  debased  by  i  belief  of  tbo 
docCrine  aguiut  which  we  ue  contending. 
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pressioiis  of  dependence  upon  his  Father  and  upon 
our  Father,  are  the  most  absolute  and  unequivocal. 
He  felt  the  common  wants  of  our  nature,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness.  He  suffered  death,  the  com- 
mon lot  of  man.  He  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  he  did  this  for  the  joy  set  before 
HIM.'  "Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  HiM."f 
But  it  is  useless  to  quote  or  allude  to  particular 
passages,  which  prove  that  Christ  was  a  being 
distinct  from,  inferior  to,  and  dependent  upon 
God.  You  may  find  them  on  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is, 
as  I  have  said,  imbedded  and  ingrained  in  the 
very  passages  brought  to  support  a  contrary  propo- 
sition. 

But  it  is  useless,  for  another  reason,  to  adduce 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  fact.  It  is  conceded  by 
Trinitarians  explicitly  and  fully.  The  doctrine  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
their  scheme  as  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity.  They 
allow,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  contend, 
that  he  was  a  man.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  the 
only  question  that  need  be  examined  is,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  Christ  to  have  been  at  once  God 
and  man,  infinite  and  finite,  omniscient  and  not 
omniscient,  omnipotent  and  not  omnipotent  To 
my  mind,  the  propositions  here  supposed  are  as  if 
one  were  to  say,  that  to  be  sure  astronomers  have 
correctly  estimated  the  size  of  the  earth;  but  that 
it  does,  notwithstandmg,  fill  infinite  space. 

*  Hebtevi  xii.  3.  t  [Fhilippiuu  ii9.] 
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IV.  In  the  next  place,  the  doctrine  ia  proved  to 
be  false,  becanae  it  is  evident  from  Ike  Scriptures 
that  none  of  those  effects  were  produced  which  would 
necessarily  have  resulted  from  its  first  annunciation 
by  Christ,  and  its  subsequent  communication  by  his 
Apostles.  The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  must,  at 
some  period,  have  coDsidered  him  merely  as  a 
man.  Such  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  and  such, 
therefore,  they  must  have  believed  him  to  be.  Be- 
fore he  commenced  his  ministry,  his  relations  and 
fellow-townsmen  certainly  regarded  him  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  man.  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter, 
the  son  of  Mary,  and  brother  of  James  and  Joses 
and  Judas  and  Simon  ?  And  are  not  his  sisters 
here  with  us?"*  At  some  particular  period,  the 
communication  must  have  been  made  by  our  Sav- 
i«ur  to  his  disciples,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  man, 
but  that  he  was,  properly  speaking,  and  in  the 
highest  sense,  God  himself.  The  doctrines  with 
which  we  are  contending,  and  other  doctrines  of  a 
similar  character,  have  so  obscured  and  confused 
the  whole  of  Christianity,  that  even  its  historical 
facts  appear  to  be  regarded  by  many  scarcely  in 
the  light  of  real  occurrences.  But  we  may  carry 
ourselves  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when 
Christ  was   on  earth,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 

*  Hark  vi.  3.  I  have  retained  ihe  words  "brother"  and  "eii- 
ten,"  DMd  in  the  Common  Veision,  not  thinking  it  imponani,  in  the 
n  which  the  ps«8Hg«  i»  quoted,  to  make  any  change  in 
<  rendering ;  bat  the  relationship  intended  I  betiere  to  be  that  of 
sina.  [See  the  note  on  Mttlhcw  xiii.  S5,  in  tho  author'*  Notes  OB 
Goapel*-]  ^ 
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situation  of  the  first  believers.  Let  us,  then,  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  would  be  the  state  of  our 
own  feelings,  if  eome  one  with  whom  we  had  as- 
sociated as  a  man  were  to  declare  to  us  that  he 
was  really  God  himself.  If  his  character  and 
works  had  been  such  as  to  command  any  atten- 
tion to  such  an  assertion,  still  through  what  an 
agony  of  incredulity,  and  doubt,  and  amazement, 
and  consternation  must  the  mind  pass,  before  it 
could  settle  down  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
his  declaration  I  And  when  convinced  of  its  truth, 
with  what  unspeakable  astonishment  should  we 
be  overwhelmed!  With  what  extreme  awe,  and 
entire  prostration  of  every  faculty,  should  we  ap- 
proach and  contemplate  such  a  being!  if  indeed 
man,  in  his  present  tenement  of  clay,  could  endure 
such  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  With  what  a 
strong  and  unrelaxing  grasp  would  the  idea  seize 
upon  our  minds!  How  continually  would  it  be 
expressed  in  the  most  forcible  language,  whenever 
we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  him !  What  a  deep 
and  indelible  coloring  would  it  give  to  every 
thought  and  sentiment  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  witli  an  agent  so  mysterious  and  so 
awful !  But  we  perceive  nothing  of  this  state  of 
mind  in  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour;  but  much 
that  gives  evidence  of  a  very  different  state  of 
mind.  One  may  read  over  the  first  three  Evange- 
lists,  and  it  must  be  by  a  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity,  if  he  discover  what  may  pass  foi 
an  argument  that  either  the  writers,  or  the  numer- 
ooa  individuals  of  whom  they  speak,  regarded  our 
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Saviour  as  their  Maker  and  God ;  or  that  he  ever 
assumed  that  character.  Can  we  believe,  that,  if 
such  a  most  extraordinary  annunciation  as  has 
been  supposed  bad  ever  actually  been  made  by 
bim,  no  particular  record  of  its  circumstances,  and 
immediate  effects,  would  have  been  preserved?^ 
that  the  Evangelists  in  their  accounts  of  their 
Master  would  have  omitted  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  his  history  and  their  own?  —  and  that 
three  of  them  at  least  (for  so  much  must  be  con- 
ceded) would  have  made  no  direct  mention  of  far 
the  most  astonishing  fact  in  relation  to  his  char- 
acter? Read  over  the  accounts  of  the  conduct 
and  conversation  of  his  disciples  with  their  Master, 
and  put  it  to  your  own  feelings  whether  they  ever 
thought  that  they  were  conversing  with  their  God. 
Bead  over  these  accounts  attentively,  and  ask  your- 
self if  this  supposition  do  not  appear  to  you  one 
of  the  most  incpngnious  that  ever  entered  the 
human  mind.  Take  only  the  facts  and  conver- 
sation which  occurred  the  night  before  our  Sav- 
iour's crucifixion,  as  related  by  St  John.  Did 
Judas  believe  that  he  was  betraying  his  God? 
Their  Master  washed  the  feet  of  his  Apostles. 
Did  the  Apostles  believe  —  but  the  question  is  too 
shocking  to  be  stated  in  plain  words.  Did  they 
then  believe  their  Master  to  be  God,  when,  sur- 
prised at  his  taking  notice  of  an  inquiry  which 
they  wished  to  make,  but  which  they  had  not  in 
fcct  proposed,"  they  thus  addressed  him  ?     "  Now 

•  SeeJohDxri.  17-19.  . 
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we  perceive  that  you  know  all  things,  and  need 
not  that  any  one  should  question  you.  By  this 
we  believe  that  you  came  from  God.'"  '  Could 
they  imagine  that  he  who,  throughout  bis  conver- 
sation, spoke  of  himself  only  as  the  minbter  of 
God,  and  who  in  their  presence  prayed  to  God, 
was  himself  the  Almighty  ?  Did  they  believe  that 
it  was  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  whom  they 
were  deserting,  when  they  left  him  upon  his  appre- 
hension ?  But  there  is  hardly  a  fact  or  conversa- 
tion recorded  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  min- 
istry which  may  not  afford  ground  for  such  ques- 
tions as  have  been  proposed.  He  who  maintains 
that  the  first  disciples  of  our  Saviour  did  ever 
really  believe  that  they  were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  their  God,  must  maintain  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  a  class  of  men  by  themselves, 
and  that  all  their  feelings  and  conduct  were  im- 
measurably and  inconceivably  different  from  what 
those  of  any  other  human  beings  would  have  been 
under  the  same  belief.  But  beside  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  state  of  mind  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  this  belief,  there  are  other  continual 
indications,  direct  and  indirect,  of  their  opinions 
and  feelings  respecting  their  Master,  wholly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  supposition  of  its  existence 
dnring  any  period  of  his  ministry,  or  their  own.' 
Throughout  the  New  Testament,  we  find  nothing 
which  implies  that  such  a  most  extraordinary 
change  of  feeling  ever  took  place  in  the  disciples 
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of  Christ  as  must  have  been  produced  by  the  com- 
munication that  their  Master  was  God  himself 
upon  earth.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  expression 
of  those  irresistible  and  absorbing  sentiments 
which  must  have  possessed  their  minds  under  the 
conviction  of  this  fact.  With  this  conviction,  in 
what  terms,  for  instance,  would  they  have  spoken 
of  his  crucifixion,  and  of  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  attended?  The  power  of  language 
would  have  sunk  under  them  in  the  attempt  to 
express  their  feelings.  Their  words,  when  they 
approached  the  subject,  would  have  been  little 
more  than  a  thrilling  cry  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. On  this  subject  they  did  indeed  feel  most 
deeply ;  but  can  we  think  that  St.  Peter  regarded 
bis  Master  as  God  incarnate,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dressed  the  Jews  by  whom  Christ  had  just  been 
crucified?  "Men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words: 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  proved  to  you  to  be  a  man 
FROM  God,  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signe, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  yOu 
yourselves  know,  him,  delivered  up  to  you  in 
conformity  to  the  fixed  will  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  you  have  crucified  and  slain  by  the  hands 
of  the  heathen.     Him  has  God  raised  to  life."  ' 

But  what  have  been  stated  are  not  the  only  con- 
sequences which  must  necessarily  have  followed 
from  the  communication  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  that,  however  satis- 

*  Acta  ii.  23-24. 
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factorily  it  may  be  explained,  and  however  well  it 
ihay  be  reconciled  with  that  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  religion  to  which  the  Jewa  were  so  strongly 
attached,  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  yet  it 
does,  or  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  it  From  the  time  of  the  Jew 
who  is  represented  by  Justin  Martyr  as  disputing 
with  him,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
to  the  present  period,  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  with  abhorrence.  They 
have  considered  the  Christians  as  no  better  than 
idolaters ;  as  denying  the  first  truth  of  religion. 
But  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  opposed  Christianity  with  the  utmost 
bitterness  and  passion.  They  sought  on  every 
side  for  objections  to  it  There  was  much  in  its 
character  to  which  the  believing  Jews  could  hardly 
be  reconciled.  The  Epistles  are  full  of  statements, 
explanations,  and  controversy  relating  to  qneations 
having  their  origin  in  Jewish  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions.  With  regard,  however,  to  this  doctrine, 
which,  if  it  had  ever  been  taught,  the  believing 
Jews  must  have  received  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, and  to  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  would 
have  manifested  the  most  determined  opposition, 
—  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  controversy.  But  if  it  had  ever  beeo 
taught,  it  must  have  been  the  main  point  of  at- 
tack and  defence  between  those  who  assailed  and 
those  who  supported  Christianity.  There  is  noth- 
ing ever  said  in  its  explanation.  But  it  must  have 
required,  far  more  than  any  other  doctrinej  to  be 
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explained,  iUnstrated,  and  enforced ;  for  it  appears 
not  only  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  but  equally  so  with  that  of  the 
faumanity  of  our  Saviour ;  and  yet  both  these  doc- 
trines, it  seems,  were  to  be  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  it  It  must  have  been  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  state  it  as  clearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  it 
in  its  relations,  and  carefuUy  to  gnard  against  the 
misapprehensions  to  which  it  is  bo  liable  on  every 
side.  Bspecially  must  care  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  gross  mistakes  into  which  the  Gentile 
converts  from  polytheism  were  likely  to  fall.  Yet, 
BO  far  from  any  such  clearness  of  statement  and 
Ailness  of  explanation,  the  whole  language  of  the 
New  Testament  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  (as  I 
have  before  said)  a  series  of  enigmas,  upon  the 
supposition  of  its  truth.  The  doctrine,  then,  is 
never  defended  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
unquestionably  it  would  have  been  the  main  ob- 
ject of  attack,  and  the  main  difficulty  in  the  Chris- 
tian  system.  It  Is  never  explained,  though  no 
doctrine  could  have  been  so  much  in  need  of  ex- 
planation. On  the  contrary,  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  truth,  the  Apostles  express  themselves  in 
such  a  maimer,  that,  if  it  had  been  their  purpose 
to  darken  and  perplex  the  subject,  they  could  not 
have  done  it  more  efiectually.  And  still  more, 
this  doctrine  is  never  insisted  upon  as  a  necessary 
article  of  faith ;  though  it  is  now  represented  by 
its  defenders  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Chris* 
tianity.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  imagined  to  be  taught  are  introdocedM 
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incidentaliy,  the  attention  of  the  writer  being  prin- 
cipally directed  to  some  other  topic ;  and  can  be 
regarded  only  as  accidental  notices  of  it.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  while  other  questions  of  far  lesH 
difficulty  (for  instance,  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts)  were  subjects  of  such  doubt  and 
controversy  that  even  the  authority  of  the  Apostles 
was  barely  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth,  this 
doctrine,  so  extraordinary,  bo  obnoxious,  and  bo 
hard  to  be  understood,  was  introduced  in  silence, 
and  received  without  hesitation,  dislilie,  opposi- 
tion, or  misapprehension.  There  are  not  many 
propositions,  to  be  proved  or  disproved  merely  by 
moral  evidence,  which  are  more  incredible. 

I  WISH  to  repeat  some  of  the  ideas  already  sug- 
gested, in  a  little  different  connection.  The  doc- 
trine that  Christ  was  God  himself,  appearing  open 
earth  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
.  represented,  by  those  who  maintain  it^  as  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity,  affecting  essen- 
tially the  whole  character  of  our  religion.  If  tme, 
it  must  indeed  have  affected  essentially  the  whole 
character  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
A  truth  of  such  awful  and  tremendous  interest,  a 
fact  "at  which  reason  stands  aghast,  and  faith 
herself  is  half  confounded,"*  a  doctrine  so  adapted 

*  Snch  is  the  luigDoge  of  Bisbop  Bard  in  dersnding  the  doctriiu. 
"In   tbii  avfallj  stopendoas  manuer,  at  vbich   bbabox   btaitdb 


gr«c«  of  God  to  mao  at  leogth  manifested."    Sennona  pleached  a 
Zincoln'i  Lid,  Vol.  II.  p.  !S7,    London,  1785. 
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to  seize  upon  and  possess  the  imagtiiatioD  and 
the  feelings,  and  at  once  so  necessary  and  so 
ditficult  to  be  understood,  must  have  appeared 
everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  most 
prominent  relief.  Nobody,  one  would  think,  can 
seriously  imagine  it  any  answer  to  this  remark,  to 
say  that  "the  Apostles  doubtless  expected  to  be 
believed  when  they  had  once  plainly  aeserted  any- 
thing"; or  to  suggest  that  their  veracity  might 
have  been  suspected,  if  they  had  made  frequent 
and  constant  asseverations  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine.'. "What  was  the  business  of  the  Apostles 
but  to  teach  and  explain,  to  enforce  and  defend, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  I  say 
to  defend  these  doctrines ;  for  he  who  reads  tlie 
Epistles  with  any  attention,  will  not  think  that 
the  mere  authority  of  an  Apostle  was  decisive  in 
bearing  down  at  once  all  error,  doubt,  and  opposi- 
tion among  believers.  Even  if  this  had  been  the 
case,  their  converts  must  still  have  been  furnished 
with  some  answer  to  those  objections  with  which 
the  unbelieving  Jews  would  have  assailed  a  doc- 
trine so  apparently  incredible,  and  ao  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  if  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  at  all  resembled 
those  of  other  men,  the  fact  that  their  Master  was 
the  Almighty,  clothed  in  desh,  must  have  appeared 
continually  in  their  writings,  in  direct  assertions,  in 
allusions,  in  the  strongest  possible  expressions  of 
feeling,  in  a  thousand  different  forms.     The  intrin- 

*  Sea  Ftofuior  StDOrt'i  Leuere,  p.  138. 
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uic  difEculty  of  the  doctrine  in  question  is  so  great, 
and  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  first  converts, 
and  their  narrowness  of  conception,  that  the  Apos- 
tles must  have  continually  recurred  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  it,  and  guarding  it  against 
misapprehension.  As  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  religion,  it  is  one  which  they  must  have  been 
constantly  employed  in  teaching.  If  it  were  a 
doctzine  of  Christianity,  the  evidence  for  it  would 
burst  from  every  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  a 
blaze  of  light  Can  any  one  think  that  we  should 
be  left  to  collect  the  proof  of  a  fundamental  article 
of  our  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  incomparably  the 
most  astonishing  fact  that  ever  occmred  upon  oar 
earth,  from  some  expressions  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dropped  iad- 
dentally;  and  that  really  one  of  the  most  plausi- 
ble  arguments  for  it  would  be  found  in  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  Greek  article  in  four  or  five  texts  t 
Can  any  one  think  that  such  a  doctrine  would 
have  been  so  taught,  that,  putting  out  of  view  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  whole  remaining 
body  of  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  history  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  prevailing  and  almost  uni- 
form language  of  his  Apostles,  should  appear,  at 
least,  to  be  thorou^ly  irreconcilable  with  it?  I 
speak,  it  will  be  remembered,  merely  of  the  propo- 
sition that  Christ  is  God.  With  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  his  double  nature,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinit^y,  it  cannot,  as  I  have  said,  be  pretended 
that  either  of  these  is  anywhere  directly  taught. 
The  whole  New  Testament,  the  Gospels  and  the 
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Epistles,  present  another  aspect  from  what  they 
must  have  done,  if  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
Trinitarians  were  true.  If  true,  it  is  incredible 
that  they  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  form  essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  pretended  that  they  do  at 
present, 

V.  In  treating  of  the  argument  from  Scripture, 
I  have  thus  far  reasoned  ad  hominem;  as  if  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  is  God,  in  the  Trinitarian 
sense  of  the  words,  were  capable  of  proof.  But  I 
must  now  advert  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
doctrine.  It  admits  of  beiitg  vnderstood  in  no  sense 
which  is  not  obviously  false ;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  been  taught  by  Clirist, 
if  he  teere  a  teacher  from  God. 

From  the  nature  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines, 
there  ia  a  liability  to  embarrassment  in  the  whole 
of  our  reasoning  &om  Scripture  against  them  ;  it 
being  impossible  to  say  definitely  what  ia  to  be 
disproved.  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  direct 
the  argument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  those 
errors  in  any  form  they  may  assume.  That  bo 
many  have  held,  or  professed  to  hold  them,  (a  phe- 
nomenon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  bis- 
toiy  of  the  human  mind,)  is  principally  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  the  language  in  which 
tbey  are  stated,  taken  in  its  obvioas  sense,  ex- 
presses propositions  so  utterly  incredible.  Starting 
off  from  its  obvious  meaning,  the  mind  has  re- 
conne  to  conceptions  of  its  own,  obscure,  nude- 
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fined,  and  unsettled;  which,  by  now  assuming 
one  shape  and  then  another,  elude  the  grasp  of 
reason.  In  disproving  from  the  Scriptures  the 
proposition  that  Christ  is  God,  the  arguments 
that  have  been  urged,  I  trust,  bear  upon  it  in  any 
Trinitarian  sense  which  it  may  be  imagined  to 
express.  But  what  does  a  Trinitarian  mean  by 
this  proposition  ?  Let  us  assume  that  the  title 
"  Son  of  God,"  applied  to  Christ,  denotes,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  proper  essential  divinity.  But  the 
Son  is  but  one  of  three  who  constitute  God.  Yoo 
may  substitute  after  the  numerals  the  word  person, 
or  distinction,  or  any  other ;  it  will  not  affect  the 
ai^ument.  God  is  a  being ;  and  when  you  have 
named  Christ  or  the  Son,  you  have  not,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  named  all  which 
constitutes  this  being.  The  Trinitarian  asserts 
that  God  exists  in  three  persons;  or,  to  take  the 
wholly  unimportant  modification  of  the  doctrine 
that  some  writers  have  attempted  to  introduce, 
that  "  God  is  three  in  a  certain  respect"  Bat 
Christ,  it  is  also  affirmed,  is  God,  the  Son  is  God. 
Does  he,  then,  exist  in  three  persons?  Is  he  three 
in  a  certain  respect?  Unquestionably  not.  The 
word  "  God  "  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  one  caae, 
as  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being,  properly,  in  the 
only  sense  which  a  Christian  can  recognize  as  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term  ;  in  the  other  caae,  as  ap- 
plied to  Christ,  though  professedly  in  the  same, 
yet  clearly  and  necessarily  in  a  different  significa- 
tion, no  one  can  tell  what 
Again :  the  Father  is  God.      Nothing  can  be 
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added  to  his  infinity  or  perfections  to  complete 
our  idea  of  God.  Confused  as  men's  minds  have 
been  by  the  doctrine  we  are  opposing,  there  is  no 
one  who  would  not  shrink  from  expressly  asserting 
anything  to  be  wanting  to  constitute  the  Father 
God,  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  His  conceptions  must  be  mis- 
erably perplexed  and  perverted,  who  thinks  it  pos- 
sible to  use  language  on  this  subject  too  strong  or 
too  unlimited.  In  the  Father  is  all  that  we  can 
conceive  of  as  constituting  God.  And  there  is 
but  one  God.  In  the  Father,  therefore,  exists  all 
that  we  can  conceive  of  as  constituting  the  One 
and  Only  God.  But  it  is  contended  that  Christ 
also  is  God.  What,  however,  can  any  one  mean 
by  this  proposition,  who  understands  and  assents 
to  the  perfectly  intelligible  and  indisputable  propo- 
sitions just  stated  ?  Is  the  meaning,  that  Christ 
as  well  as  the  Father  —  or,  if  the  Father  be  God, 
'^'e  mast  say,  as  well  as  God  —  ia  the  One  and 
Only  God  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  in  error  about  the 
unity  of  God,  and  that  Christ  is  another  God? 
No  one  will  assent  to  either  of  these  senses  of  the 
proposition.  Does  it  imply,  then,  that  neither  the 
Father  nor  the  Son  is  the  One  and  Only  God,  but 
that  together  with  another,  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
constitute  this  mysterious  Being?  This  seems  at 
first  view  more  conformed  to  the  doctrine  to  be 
maintained ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  who 
adopts  this  sense  asserts,  not  that  Christ  is  God, 
but  that  he  is  not  God ;  and  asserts  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Father  is  not  God. 
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Once  more:  if  Christ  be  God,  and  if  there  be 
but  one  God,  then  all  that  is  true  of  God  is  true 
of  Christ,  considered  as  God;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  that  ia  true  of  the  Son  is  true  of  God, 
This  being  so,  open  the  Bible,  and  where  the  name 
of  God  occurs,  substitute  that  of  the  Son ;  and 
where  the  name  of  the  Son  occurs,  that  of  God. 
"The  Son  sent  his  beloved  Son";  "Father,  the 
hour  is  come ;  glorify  thy  Sort  that  Uty  Son  also 
may  glorify  Thee."  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
fating  any  error,  put  a  change  on  this  most  solemn 
and  affecting  passage.  I  have  felt  throughout  the 
painful  incongruity  of  introducing  conceptions  that 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  very  different  feel- 
ings and  associations  into  such  a  discussion,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  mode  just  sug- 
gested of  exemplifying  the  nature  of  the  errors 
against  which  I  am  contending.  But  one  who 
had  never  seen  the  New  Testament  before  would 
need  but  to  read  a  page  of  it  to  satisfy  himself 
that  "  the  Son  of  God  "  and  "  God  "  are  not  con- 
vertible terms,  but  mean  something  very  different 

But  a  Trinitarian  may  answer  me,  that  the  word 
"  God  "  in  the  New  Testament  almost  always  de- 
notes either  the  Trinity  or  the  Father;  and  that 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  applied  to  the  Son  in 
more  than  about  a  dozen  instances.  One  would 
think  that  this  state  of  the  case  must,  at  the  first 
view  of  it,  starlle  a  defender  of  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  God.  It  is  strange  that  one  equal  to  the 
Father  in  every  divine  perfection  should  so  rarely 
be  denoted  by  that  name  to  which  he  is  equally 
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entitled.  But  passing  over  this  difficulty,  what  is 
the  purport  of  the  answer?  You  maintain  that 
Christ  ia  God,  that  the  Son  is  God.  If  so,  are  not 
ail  the  acta  of  God  his  acts  ?  Is  not  all  that  can 
be  affirmed  of  God  to  be  affirmed  of  him  ?  You 
hesitate,  perhaps  ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  why  you 
should.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  New 
Testament,  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  It  is  clear,  then,  that,  whatever  you 
may  imagine,  you  do  not  use  the  term  "  God"  in 
the  same  sense  when  applied  to  the  Son,  aa  when 
applied  by  you  to  what  you  call  the  Trinity,  or  to 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity ;  or  as  when  ap- 
plied either  by  you  or  us  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
But,  as  regards  the  question  under  discussion, 
the  word  admits  of  no  variety  of  signihcation. 
The  proposition,  then,  that  Christ  is  God,  is  so 
thoroughly  irreconcilable  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  no  one  could  think  of  maintaining  it 
except  through  a  confused  misapprehension  of  its 
meaning. 

Here,  then,  I  close  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture; not  because  it  is  exhausted,  but  because  it 
must  be  useless  to  pursue  it  further."  I  will  only 
add  a  few  general  remarks,  founded  in  part  on 
what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  pas- 

*  {Tbe  reader  who  wishes  to  pnnae  it  further  ii  referred  to  Wil- 
•OQ'*"Scriptare  Proofiand  Scriptural  lUustreliansoF  UiitLarianixiii," 
3d  ed.,  1S46,  87o,  ^  a  work  which  gives  a  fuller  view  than  can  easil;' 
be  (band  elsewhere,  not  only  of  the  Sciiptare  proofs  of  Unitariaoitin, 
bat  of  tb«  oBtgid  Scriptnre  CTidence  for  Trinituianisin-] 
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sagea  adduced  by  Trinitarians  in  support  of  their 
doctrines. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
passages  urged  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God  are 
alone  sufficient  evidence  against  this  proposition. 
A  large  portion  of  them  contain  language  which 
cannot  be  used  concerning  God,  which  necessarily 
distinguishes  Christ  from  God,  and  which  clearly 
represents  him  as  an  inferior  and  dependent  being. 

In  the  next  place,  I  wish  to  recall  another  re- 
mark to  the  recollection  of  my  readers.  It  is,  that 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  Trinitarians,  upon  the 
supposition  of  their  possibility  and  truth,  mast 
have  been  taught  very  differently  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Let  any  one 
recollect,  that  there  is  no  pretence  that  anv 
PASSAGE  IN  Scripture  affirms  the  doctrine  of 
THE  Trinity,  or  that  of  the  double  nature 
OF  Christ;  and  then  let  him  look  over  the  pas- 
sages brought  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God ;  let  him 
consider  how  they  are  collected  from  one  place  and 
another,  how  thinly  they  are  scattered  through  the 
New  Testament,  and  how  incidentally  they  are 
introduced ;  let  him  observe  that,  in  a  majority  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  not  one 
on  which  a  wary  disputant  would  choose  to  rely ; 
and  then  let  him  remember  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  undisputed  mean- 
ing of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  language  in 
relation  to  this  subject  Having  done  this,  I  think 
he  may  safely  say,  before  any  critical  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  those  passages,  that  their  mean- 
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ing  must  have  been  mistaken ;  that  the  evidence 
adduced  is  altogether  defective  in  its  general  as- 
pect; and  that  it  is  not  by  such  detached  passages 
as  these,  taken  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  that  a  doctrine  like  that  in 
question  can  be  established.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably attempt  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the 
daily  witness  of  the  heavens,  that  there  arc  three 
suns  instead  of  but  one,  by  building  an  argument 
on  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  parhelia. 

Another  remark  of  some  importance  ia,  that,  as 
Trinitarians  differ  much  in  their  modes  of  explain- 
ing the  doctrine,  so  are  they  not  well  agreed  in 
their  manner  of  defending  it.  When  the  doctrine 
was  first  introduced,  it  was  defended,  as  Bishop 
Horsley  tells  us,  "  by  arguments  drawn  from  Pla- 
tonic principles."'  To  say  nothing  of  these,  some 
of  the  favorite  arguments  from  Scripture  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  were  such  as  no  Trinitarian  at  the 
present  day  would  choose  to  insist  upon.  One  of 
those,  for  instance,  which  was  adduced  to  prove 
the  Trinity  is  found  in  Ecclesiastes  iv.  12,  "A 
threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken."  Not  a  few  of 
the  Fathers,  says  Whitby,  explain  this  concerning 
the  Holy  Trinity.f  Another  passage  often  ad- 
duced, and  among  others  by  Athanasius,  as  de- 
clarative of  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
sabstance   of  the  Father,  was  discovered  in  the 

*  CIurgF,  IV.  i  S,  published  in  Horslej's  TrecU  in  CoatroTisraf 
with  Dr.  Prieitlej. 
t  Kiaertatjo  de  S.  Scripttmrum  Interpretatione  lecDndiun  FMmm 
I,  pp.  95, 96. 
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first  verse  of  the  45th  Psalm.  The  argument 
founded  upon  this  disappears  altogether  in  our 
common  version,  which  renders  it :  "  My  heart  ia 
inditing  a  good  matter."  But  the  word  in  the 
Septuagint  corresponding  to  matter  in  the  com- 
mon version  is  Logos;  and  the  Fathers  under- 
stood the  passage  thus :  My  heart  is  throwing 
out  a  good  Logos.*  A  proof  that  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  was  found 
in  Proverbs  ix.  1 :  "  "Wisdom  hath  builded  her 
house";f  for  the  second  person,  or  the  Son,  was 
regarded  in  the  theology  of  the  times  as  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Father.  These  are  merely  specimens 
taken  from  many  of  a  similar  character,  a  number 
more  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Whit- 
by just  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Since  the  first 
introduction  of  the  doctrine,  the  mode  of  ita  de- 
fence has  been  continually  changing.  As  more 
just  notions  respecting  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  have  slowly  made  their 
way,  one  passage  after  another  has  been  dropped 
from  the  Trinitarian  roll.  Some  which  are  re- 
tained by  one  expositor  are  given  up  by  another. 
Even  two  centuries  ago,  Calvin  threw  away  or 
depreciated  the  value  of  many  texts,  which  most 
Trinitarians  would  think  hardly  to  be  spared.  | 

*  Dissertatio  de  S.  Scriplanuwn  Interpretatione  secnndam  Patmm 
Commcntarios,  p.  75. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

t  [Thtis,  for  example,  in  hu  note  on  Johns.  30,  "I  udinj  i^Aar 
■re  one,"  CalTin  lajs :  "  The  aocieoB  improperlj  nied  tfaii  pMMge 
lo  prove  that  Christ  ii  oT  the  same  sobttonea  with  the  Fatbcc    Wot 
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There  are  very  few  of  any  importance  in  the 
controversy,  the  Orthodox  exposition  of  which 
has  not  been  abandoned  by  some  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  Trinitarian  critics  among  "Protestants.* 
Among  Catholics,  there  are  many  by  whom  it  is 
rather  aiErmed  than  conceded,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  to  be  proved  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  rests  for  its  support  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  Church. 

Whence,  then,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
derived?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  impor- 
tant. Reason  and  Scripture  have  borne  their  testi- 
mony against  the  doctrine ;  and  I  am  now  about 
to  call  aootber  witness,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

he  is  not  ipeikang  of  ft  nnitj  of  sabstunce,  bnt  or  his  ngreemcot 
(Mnwnn}  with  the  Father ',  inpljing  that  vbHtever  he  does  Trill  be 
oonfirmed  bjHieFatber's  power."  —  0pp.  VI.  P.  II.  103. 

It  maj  be  obserred,  tfaat  the  Earlier  Ctniitiui  Fatben  who  treat 
of  dntpuaage  do  Dot  explain  it  in  the  meoaer  which  is  censored  bj 
Calvin.  Thej  nndenlood  the  word  "one,"  which  ia  in  the  nenur 
Render  in  the  origintd,  tu  denoting,  not  a  nnitjr  of  nature,  bnt  of  will 
and  aScction,  a  moral  unit; ;  referring  for  thia  oso  of  languaee  to 
other  paangei  of  Scripture,  aa  John  xvii.  11,31-33;  Acts  it.  32  i 
1  Cor.iiL  B,  &«.  So  Tertnllian,  Advera.  Praxeam,  c.  93  ;  Norntian, 
De  Trinitate,  c.  ST ;  Origeu,  Cont  Celsnm,  Lib.  VIII.  c.  13,  0pp.  I. 
750,  751 ;  Comm.  in  Joannem,  Tom.  xiii.  c.  30,  0pp.  IV.  S45  ;  and 
daewhere.  See  also  the  dtslioos  from  Hippoljtoa,  Alexander  ol 
Alexaikdria,  and  Euiebins,  in  Jacluon'i  nolca  on  Koratian,  pp.  368, 
369.  The  passage  is  andenlooit  in  a  similar  manner  b;  ErasniDl, 
Grotios,  Bp.  Fearco,  Abp.  Newcome,  Bp,  Middleton,  Knapp,  Bosen- 
niiller,  Kainoel,  Sinon,  Sctileusner.  Wahl,  and  Robinson,] 

•  [For  abandant  proof  of  this  faci,  see  Wilson's  "  Concessions  of 
~  s,"  Manchester,  Gng.,  and  Boston,  U.  S.,  1845.    Svo.] 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  1 


We  can  trace  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  and  rfis- 
cover  its  source,  not  in  the  Christian  revelation,  but 
in  the  Platonic  philosophy/;'  which  waa  the  preva- 
lent philosophy  during  the  first  ages  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  of  which  all  the  more 
eminent  Christian  writers,  the  Fathers  as  they  arc 
called,  were,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  disciples. 
They,  as  others  haye  often  done,  blended  their 
philosophy  and  their  religion  into  one  complex 
and  heterogeneous  system ;  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  former  as  those  of  the  latter.  In  this 
manner,  they  introduced  errors  into  the  [Popular 
faith.  "It  is  an  old  complaint  of  learned  men," 
says  Mosheim,  "that  the  Fathers,  or  teachers  of 
the  ancient  church,  were  too  much  inclined  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  and  rashly  confounded  what 
was  taught  by  that  philosopher  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  our  Saviour ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  religion  of  Heaven  was  greatly  corrupted,  and 

*  I  state  ibe  proposidoD  in  Ibis  genentl  form,  in  which  thi  utboT- 
ities  Co  be  adduced  directlj  npply  to  it  Batit  is  to  be  observed,  that 
tbo  doctrino  of  tbc  per8on]tlity  of  Ibe  I/og;as,  and  of  hia  diTinity,  in  an 
inferior  sense  of  that  term,  which  waa  the  genn  of  the  Trinity,  wai 
immediate!;  dcriTcd  from  Philo,  (ha  Jewish  Plaio  u  he  hM  been 
called,  which  fact  I  shall  hereafter  hsTB  occMion  to  advert  to. 
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the  truth  much  obscured."  *  This  passage  is  from 
the  Dissertation  of  Mosheim,  Concerning'  the  In- 
jury  done  to  the  Church  by  the  Later  Platonists. 
In  the  same  Dissertation,  after  stating  some  of  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  Christianity  by 
those  of  the  later  Platonists  who  were  its  enemies, 
he  proceeds  to  say :  "  But  these  evils  were  only 
external,  and  although  they  were  injurious  to  our 
most  holy  religion,  and  delayed  its  progress,  yet 
they  did  not  corrupt  its  very  nature,  and  disease, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  its  vitals.  More  fatal  distempers 
afflicted  Christianity,  after  this  philosophy  had  en- 
tered the  very  limits  of  the  sacred  city,  and  had 
built  a  habitation  for  herself  in  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  the  business  of  instruction  was  com- 
mitted. There  is  nothing,  the  most  sacred  in  our 
faith,  which  from  that  time  was  not  profaned,  and 
did  not  lose  a  great  part  of  its  original  and  natural 
form."  t  "  Few  of  the  learned,"  he  adds  iij  an- 
other place,  "are  so  unacquainted  with  ecclesi- 
astical history,  as  to  be  ignorant  what  a  great 
namber  of  errors,  and  most  preposterous  opinions, 
flowed  in  from  this  impure  source."  %  Among  the 
false  doctrines  thus  introduced  from  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  to  be  reckoned,  pre-eminently,  that 
of  the  Trinity.  Gibbon  says,  with  a  sneer,  that 
"the  Athenian  sage  [Plato]  marvellously  antici- 
pated one  of  the  most  surprising  discoveries  of  the 

*  Hoiheiiii,  De  torbati  per  recenlioTM  Flatonicos  Ecclesia  Com- 
mentuia,  f  tI. 
f  Ibid^t  xzxiii. 
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Christian  revelation."  *  In  making  this  assertion, 
Gibbon  adopted  a  popular  error,  for  which  there  is 
no  foundation.  Nothing  resembling  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  Is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Piato  himself-f  But  there  is  no  question  that,  in 
different  forms,  it  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
later  Platonists,  equally  of  those  who  were  not 
Christians  as  of  those  who  were.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  class  expressed  the  doctrine  in  simi- 
lar terms,  explained  it  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
,  defended  it,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  al- 
lowed, by  similar  arguments ;  and  both  appealed 
in  its  support  to  the  authority  of  Plato.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Trinitarian 
and  Platonizing  Fathers,  (he  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,)  endeavors  to 
show,  that  the  doctrine  was  taught  by  that  philoso- 
pher. He  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  the  epis- 
tles ascribed  to  him,}  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
a  second  and  third  principle,  beside  the  "  King  of 
all  things."     In  this  passage,  he  observes,  be  "  can 

*  [Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  xxi.] 
t  MoBhcim  sajs,  ironlcallj  :  "  Ccrtainlj  the  three  fiunoui  hypoa- 
tasei  of  the  later  PlaloDiats  majr  be  diseovered  in  Iho  TimBDi  of 
FlAlo,  aa  easily  and  readily  aa  the  three  princlpleB  of  the  chemiBts, 
aalt,  salphur,  and  mercury."  "  Cena  tres  illas  celebenimM  hyposts- 
sea  Ptatonieorum  in  TimKO  Platonls  ostcnderc,  lEqne  facile  et  promp> 
tain  est,  aiqne  trin  chymicomm  principia,  sal,  salphnr,  et  mercariani 
ex  hoc  Dinlogo  eniere."  (See  hi*  Nolca  to  his  latin  TraaaUtioa  of 
Cudworth's  Inlelleclnal  Syaiem,  2d  cd,,  Tom.  I.  p.  901.)  The  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity  is  ai  little  to  be  diacovored  in  any  other  genoiiM 
miting  of  Plato  as  in  the  Timsaa. 

t  The  iecond  epiatle  to  Dionysina  ;  wbicb,  vith  all  the  other  e^ 
Hat  ucribed  to  PiMo,  ii  now  gowially  r^arded  u  ipurions. 
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understand  nothing  to  be  meant  but  the  Sacred 
Trinity ;  the  third  principle  being  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  second  principle  being  the  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  were  created  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father."*  A  similar  interpretation  of  the  passage 
is  referred  to  by  Eusebius ;  -f  and  in  the  oration 
which  he  ascribes  to  Constantine,  as  addressed 
"  To  the  Assembly  of  Saints,"  Plato  ia  eulogi/ed 
as  teaching,  conformably  to  the  truth,  that  "  there 
is  a  First  God,  the  Father,  and  a  Second  God,  the 
Logos  or  Son.''J  Augustine  tells  us  in  his  Con- 
fessions, that  he  found  the  true  doCtrine  concern- 
ing the  Logos  in  a  Latin  translation  of  some  Pla- 
tonic writings,  which  the  providence  of  God  had 
thrown  in  his  way.§  Speaking  of  those  ancient 
philosophers  who  were  particularly  admired  by  the 
later  Flatonists,  he  says :  "  If  these  men  could  re- 
vive, and  live  over  again  their  lives  with  us,  with 
the  change  of  a  few  words  and  sentences  they 
would  become  Christians,  as  very  many  Flato- 
nists of  our  own  time  have  done."  ||  Theodoret 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Platonic  Trin- 
ity as  compared  with  the  Christian:  "  Plotinua 
and  Nnmenius,  explaining  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
represent  him  as  teaching  the  existence  of  three 
principles  which  are  beyond  time  and  eternal.  The 

■  Scromat.    Lib.  V.  c.  14.  p.'  710,  ed.  Potter. 

1  Prepar&tio  Evangelica,  Lib.  XI.  c.  20. 

)C.p.9. 

f  "  To,  Domine procnrasti  mihi qnosdam  Plato- 

DiMrnm  libroi,"  Sx.  [Cooftss.  Lib.  TU.  cc  8,  9.]  0pp.  I.  col.  IS8. 
BmU.  155«. 

N  Idb.de  TertBdigione.    [C«p.4,aL7.]    0pp.  I.  col.  70*. 
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Good,  Intellect,  and  the  Soul  of  the  WorW.  He 
gives  the  name  of  The  Good  to  the  being  whom 
we  call  Father;  of  Intellect,  to  him  whom  we 
name  Son  and  Logos ;  and  the  power  which  ani- 
mates and  gives  life  to  all  things,  which  the  Di- 
vine Word  names  Holy  Spirit,  he  calls  Soul.  But 
these  doctrines,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  stolen 
from  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  He- 
brews." '  Basnage  had  good  reason  for  observ- 
ing, that  the  Fathers  almost  made  Plato  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. Immediately  after  this  remark,  Basnage 
quotes  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who  expresses 
with  honest  zeal  his  admiration  at  the  supposed 
fact,  that  the  Athenian  sage  should  have  so  mar- 
vellously anticipated  the  most  mysterious  doctrines 
of  revelation.! 

I  will  produce  a  few  passages  from  modern 
Trinitarian  writers,  to  show  the  near  resem- 
blance between  the  Christian  and  Platonic  Trin- 
ity. The  very  learned  Cud  worth,  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Intellectual  System,  has  brought 
together  all  that  antiquity  could  furnish  to  illns- 
trate  the  doctrine.  He  institutes  a  long  and  mi- 
nute comparison  between  the  forms  In  which  it  was 
held  by  the  Heathen  Platonists,  and  that  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  Christian  Fathers.  Toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this,  we  find  the  following  passages :  — 
"  Thus  have  we  given  a  true  and  full  accotint, 
how,   according  to    Athanasius,  the  three   divine 

*  Qnec.  Afibct  Carat    Serm.  H.    0pp.  IV.  £00,  ed.  Sirmond. 
t  BuiMgt,  ffiltoire  dea  Jnilii,  LIt.  IV.  ch.  4.  t  SO. 
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hypoataaea,  though  not  vio/toousious,  but  homoau^ 
sious  only,  are  really  but  one  God  or  Divinity. 
In  all  which  doctrine  of  his,  there  is  nothing  but 
what  a  true  and  genuine  Platoiiist  would  readily 
subscribe  to."  ' 

"  As  the  Platonic  Pagans  after  Chriatianity  did 
approve  of  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the 
Logos,  as  that  which  waa  exactly  agreeable  with 
their  own;  so  did  the  generality  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  before  and  after  the  Nicene  Council,  rep- 
resent the  genuine  Platonic  Trinity  as  really  the 
same  thing 'with  the  Christian,  or  as  approaching 
BO  near  to  it,  that  they  differed  chiefly  in  circum- 
stances, or  the  manner  of  expression."  f 

In  proof  of  this,  Cudworth  produces  many  pas- 
sages similar  to  those  which  I  have  quoted  A'om 
the  Fathers.  Athanasius,  he  observes,  "  sends  the 
Arians  to  school  to  the  Platonists."  J 

Basnage  waa  not  disposed  to  allow  such  a  re- 
semblance between  the  Christian  and  Platonic 
Trinity  as  that  which  Cudworth  maintains,  and 
has  written  expressly  in  refutation  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  this  controveray. 
The   sentence   with   which    he   concludes   his  re- 

•  Ch.IV.f  36.  p.  G30.  [V(il.n.p.  ISpAndoveredit] 

t  P«ee  621.  [al.  n.  IT.] 

t  Pb^  623.  (kl.  JI.  19,  20.]  Theilndr  of  CodwoTlh  i»  strongly 
T«caniinend«d  b;  Biihop  Honlej  for  the  infonDalion  which  hii  work 
contkiot  respecting  the  t«ncu  of  th«  Plaloniati.  See  his  Charge, 
before  qaoted,  V.  f  S.  I  would  recommend  it  alao,  with  particDlar 
reAreoee  to  the  aubject  before  as ;  for  I  know  no  other  work  from 
which  lo  mnch  infonnition  can  be  derired  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Chriitian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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marka  on  the  subject,  is  enough  for  our  puFpose. 
"  Christianity,  in  its  triumph,  has  often  reflected 
honor  on  the  Platonists ;  and  as  the  Christians 
took  some  pride  in  finding  the  Trinity  taught 
by  a  philosopher,  so  the  Platonists  were  proud  in 
their  turn  to  see  the  Christians  adopt  their  prin- 
ciples." ' 

I  quote  the  authorities  of  learned  Trinitarians, 
rather  than  adduce  the  facts  on  which  they  ate 
founded,  because  the  facts  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily stated  and  explained  in  a  small  compass. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Trinitarians,  in  admit- 
ting the  influence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  upon  the 
faith  of  the  early  Christians,  of  course  do  not  re- 
gard the  Platonic  as  the  original  source  of  the 
Orthodox  doctrine,  but  many  of  them  represent 
it  as  having  occasioned  errors  and  heresies,  and 
particularly  the  Arian  heresy.  Such  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Petavius,  who  in  his  Theologica  Dogmata, f 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Platonic  notions 
concerning  the  Trinity,  thus  remarks. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  on 
account  of  which  I  have  entered  into  so  full  an 
investigation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonists 
concerning  the  Trinity;  namely,  in  what  manner 
this  doctrine  was  conceived  of  by  some  of  the 
ancients,  and  how  the  fiction  of  Plato  concerning 
the  Trinity  was  gradually  introduced  into  Chris- 
tianity by  those  of  the  Platonists  who  had  become 
converts  to  our  religion,  or  by  others  who  had  been 

•  Hktoire  dei  Joift,  Lit.  IV.  ch.  3, 4. 
t  Db  Triniute,  Lib  1.  c.  3.  f  I . 
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in  any  way  indoctrinated  in  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. They  are  to  be  separated  into  two  classes. 
One  consists  of  such  as,  properly  speaking,  were 
unworthy  the  name  of  Christians,  being  heretics. 
The  other,  of  those  who  were  true  Christians,  Cath- 
olics, and  saints ;  but  who,  through  the  circum- 
stances of  their  age,  the  mystery  not  yet  being 
properly  understood,  threw  out  dangerous  propo- 
sitions concerning  it" 

The  very  Orthodox  Gale,  in  his  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  says :  "  The  learned  Christians,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Oriffen,  &c.,  made  use  of  the  Py- 
thagorean and  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  at 
this  time  wholly  in  request,  as  a  medium  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  the  great  mysteries  of  faith,  touch- 
ing the  Divine  \6yoR,  word,  mentioned  John  i.  1, 
hoping  by  such  syvibolisings,  and  claiming  kindred 
with  these  philosophic  notions  and  traditions  {origi- 
nally Jewish)  touching  the  Platonic  A.0709,  voZ<i,  and 
TpuK,  [the  Platonic  trinity,]  they  might  gain  very 
much  credit  and  interest  amongst  these  Platonic 
Sophistes."  ' 

BeauBObre,  in  his  History  of  Manichffiism,  ad- 
verts to  this  subject.  His  opinion  concerning  the 
igaemblance  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinity 
appears  in  the  following  passage. 

"  Such,  according  to  Chalcidiiis,f  was  the  Pla- 
tonic Trinity.  It  has  been  justly  regarded  as  de- 
fective.    1.  It  speaks  of  a  Jirst,  a  second,  and  a 

•  Part  HL  B.  H  c.  1.  f  9' 

t  Chalcidiiii  was  a,  FlaEonic  philogopher,  who  lixed  before  the  cloie 
of  the  fonrth  eeataij. 
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third  God;  expressions  which  Christianity  .has 
banished.  Stili,  aa  appears  from  what  I  have 
said,  Plato  really  acknowledged  hut  a  aingle  God, 
because  he  admitted,  properly  speaking,  but  a  sin- 
gle First  Cause,  and  a  single  Monarch.  2.  This 
theology  is  still  further  censured  for  the  division 
of  the  Divine  Persons,  who  are  not  only  distin- 
guished, but  separated.  The  objection  is  well 
grounded.  But  this  error  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
philosopher ;  since  it  is  excused  in  a  great  number 
of  Christian  writers,  who  have  had  the  lights  of 
the  Gospel.  3.  In  the  last  place,  fault  is  found 
with  this  theology  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
the  Persons.  There  is  a  supreme  God,  to  whom 
the  two  others  are  subject.  There  was  the  same 
defect  in  the  theology  of  the  Manichteans.  They 
believed  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Persons,  but 
they  did  not  believe  their  equality.  The  Son  was 
below  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  below  the 
Father  and  Son.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Manichffina  lived  [about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century],  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pardon  an 

error  which   was   then   very   general Hnet, 

who  acknowledges  that  Origen  has  everywhere 
taught  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father,  ex- 
cuses him  on  the  ground  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  those  writers  who  preceded  the 
Council  of  Nice,  And  Petavius  not  only  does  not 
deny  it,  but  proves  it  at  length  in  his  First  Book 
on  the  Trinity."  " 

*  Hiitoiro  da  Muiichiiame,  Tom.  L  pp.  5W,  6U. 
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There  has  heen  no  more  noted  defender  of  the 
doctrine  in  modern  times  than  Bishop  Horsley. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  his  Letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  Platonizere  of  the 
second  century  were  the  Orthodox  of  that  age.  I 
have  not  denied  this.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  their  Platonism  brings  no 
imputation  upon  their  Orthodoxy.  The  advocates 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  modern  times  have  been 
too  apt  to  take  alarm  at  the  charge  of  Platonism. 
I  rejoice  and  glory  in  the  opprobrium.  I  not  only 
confess,  but  I  maintain,  not  a  perfect  agreement, 
but  such  a  similitude  as  speaks  a  common  origin, 
and  aiTords  an  argument  in  confirmation  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  [of  the  Trinity),  from  its  con- 
formity to  the  most  ancient  and  universal  tradi- 
tions," • 

In  another  place  he  says :  "  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  first  converts  from  the  Platonic 
school  took  advantage  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  Evangelic  and  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  the  Godhead,  to  apply  the  principles  of  their 
old  philosophy  to  the  explication  and  confirmation 
of  the  articles  of  their  faith.  They  defended  it  by 
arguments  drawn  from  Platonic  principles ;  they 
even  propounded  it  in  Platonic  language."  I 

The  celebrated  Bentley,  upon  taking  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1696  at  Cambridge,  de- 
fended "  the  identity  of  the  Christian  and  Platonic 

*  I«ttan  to  Dr.  Friutlej,  Letter  13.  t  Chuge,  IV.  1 3. 
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Trinity,"  together  with  "  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,"  and  "  the  proof 
of  divine  authority  by  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture."  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  first-men- 
tioned position  was  regarded  with  surprise  or  oblo- 
quy, any  more  than  the  last  two.' 

I  might  produce  more  authorities  in  support  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated.  But  I  conceive 
it  to  be  unnecessary.  The  fair  inference  from 
these  facts  every  reader  is  able  to  draw  for  him- 
self. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  doctrine 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  but  a  fiction  of  the 
school  of  the  later  Flatonists,  introduced  into  our 
religion  by  the  Fathers,  who  were  admirets  and 
disciples  of  the  philosophy  taught  in  this  school. 
The  want  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  is 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  ample  space  which 
it  occupies  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  Flato- 
nists, and  of  the  Platonizing  Fathers. 

But  what  has  been  stated  is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence which  Ecclesiastical  History  affords  against 
this  doctrine.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
just  arrived  is  confirmed  by  other  facts.  But  these, 
however  important,  I  will  here  but  barely  mention. 
They  are  the  facta  of  its  gradual  iiUroduclion ;  of 
its  slow  growth  to  its  present  form ;  of  the  tlroHff 
opposition  which  it  encountered;  and  of  it$  tardj/ 
reception  among  the  great  body  of  common  Chris- 
tians.^ 

'  S«e  Monk's  Ijfe  of  Bentlej,  p.  B7. 

t  On  (heae  snbjecb,  lee  Dt.  Frieitley'i  Hiator;  of  E«rij  Opiniooi 
concerning  Jesnt  Chriat    [Coinpara  Hr.  Norton'*  "  Account  of  tba 
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CuDwoRTH,  after  remarking  "  that  not  a  few  of 
those  ancient  Fathers,  who  were  therefore  reputed 
Orthodox  because  they  zealously  opposed  Arian- 
ism,"  namely,  Gregory  Nysaen,  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  others,  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
three  persona  in  the  Trinity  were  three  distinct 
individuals,  *'  like  three  individual  men,  Thomas, 
Peter,  and  John,"  —  the  divine  nature  being  com-  - 
mon  to  the  former  as  the  human  nature  is  to  the 
latter,  —  observca  that  "  some  would  think  that  the 
aucient  and  genuine  Platonic  Trinity,  taken  with 
alt  its  faults,  is  to  be  preferred  before  this  Trinity." 
He  then  says:  "But  as  this  Trinity  came  after- 
wards to  be  decried  for  tritheistie,  so  in  the  room 
thereof  started  there  up  that  other  Trinity  of  per- 
sons numerically  the  same,  or  having  all  one  and 
the  same  singular  existent  essence,  —  a  doctrine 
which  seemeth  not  to  have  been  owned  by  any 
public  authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  save  that 
of  the  Lateran  Council  only."  ' 

This  is  the  present  Orthodox  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  Cudworth  refers  to  the 
fourth  general  Lateran  Council,  held  in  1315, 
nnder  Pope  Innocent  the  Third.  The  same  Coun- 
cil which,  in  the  depth  of  the  Dark  Ages,  es- 
tablished the  modern  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
established,  likewise,  that  of  Transubstantiation ; 


Controrenj  between  Dr.  Prieatlcj,  Dr.  Eoralcj,  sad  othen,"  in  the 
Gcncnl  Repoiitoiy  Bod  Re»iew  (Cambridge,  1812,  1813),  Vola. 
L-m.] 

'  latetloctBal  Sjilem,  Cb.  IV.  iS6.  pp.  602-604.    [L  791-793, 
Andora  edit.] 
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enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor  the  persecution  of 
heretics,  whom  it  ordered  to  be  sought  out  and 
exterminated ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  tri- 
btmuls  of  the  Inquisition,  which  were  shortly  after 

established.' 


*  See  Fleoiy,  HUtoire  £ccl6Buiatique,  An.  I2IS. 


It  may  throw  some  further  light  npon  the  ha- 
man  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  briefly  to 
notice  the  history  of  that  of  the  Hypostatic  Union. 

By  Trinitarians  it  is  represented  as  a  doctrine  of 
fnndamental  importance,  that  Christ  was  at  once 
God  and  man,  the  two  natures  being  so  united  as 
to  constitute  but  one  person.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  its  chief  interest  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  since  only  he  who  was  at 
once  God  and  man  could,  it  is  said,  have  made  for 
men  that  infinite  atonement  which  the  justice  of 
God,  or  rather  the  justice  of  the  Father,  required. 
Bat  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  profess  the 
doctrine,  it  exists,  I  conceive,  merely  as  a  form  of 
words,  not  significant  of  any  conceptions,  however 
dim  or  incongruous.  They  have  not  even  formed 
an  imagination,  possible  or  impossible,  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  Hypostatic  Union.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  while  new  attempts  to  explain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  new  hypotheses  and  illus- 
trations of  it,  have  been  abundant,  this  other  doc- 
trine has,  in  modern  times,  been  generally  left  in  the 
uakedneas  qf  it«  verbal  statement ;  that "  the  God- 
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head  and  manhood  being  joined  tc^tb'er  in  one 
person  never  to  be  divided,  there  is  one  Christ, 
very  God  and  very  man,  who  truly  suffered,  was 
cruci&ed,  dead,  and  buried." 

It  was  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  doctrine 
assumed  its  present  form.  The  Fathers  of  the 
second  century  believed  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos,  or  the  Son  of  God ;  they  believed  that  he 
became  a  man,  that  is,  they  believed  that  he  mani- 
fested himself  in  a  human  body  ;  but  their  concep- 
tions concerning  the  particular  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Clnist 
were  obscure  and  unsettled.  Their  general  no- 
tions respecting  the  Incarnation  may  more  easily 
be  ascertained,  though  they  have  not  till  of  late 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  critical  inquiry. 

In  Justin  Martyr  there  is,  I  think,  but  one  pas- 
sage concerning  the  mode  and  results  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  of  much  importance ;  and 
that  has  been  differently  explained,  and,  as  the  text 
now  stands,  is,  I  believe,  unintelligible.'     What, 

'  Jnatin  (Apologia  Sec-  p.  123,  ed.  Thiilb.)  [c.  10,  p.  48,  C  cd. 
Horel.]  is  apesldng  of  the  aaperiori^  of  Christ  to  all  other  lawgiTCn. 
These,  he  adniita,  possessed  a  portion  of  the  Logos,  that  is,  were  en- 
lightened,  in  a  certain  degree,  hj  the  Wiidom  of  God ;  bat  Christ  wu 
tho  IX)f>oa  himMlf^  therefore  the  doctrinei  he  taught  and  Chriitlans 
believed  (rii  tijuTtpa)  were  far  higher  than  *11  whicb  bnd  be«n  tanght 
before.  The  passage  in  qnestion,  b;  the  insertion  of  a  comma  aad  a 
letter,  maj  reeeire  a  certain  meaning,  bat  one  which  throwa  litde 
light  on  thesnbjecL —  KryaKtiiTtpa  ....  ^oinmi  rk  tf^mpa  i^ 
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however,  is  more  important,  it  appears  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  language  on  this  subject, 
that  Justin  regarded  the  Logos  alone  as,  properly 
speaking,  Christ  himself.  His  notions  of  the  in- 
carncUion  of  the  Logos  were  essentially  those  which 
we  usually  connect  with  that  word  as  denoting 
the  assumption  of  a  body  by  a  spiritual  being, 
and  not  as  implying  any  union  or  combination 
of  a  superior  nature  with  the  human.  Though 
he  uses  the  term  "  man  "  in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mate body  of  Christ,  yet  the  real  agent  and  sufferer 
whom  he  seems  always  to  have  had  in  view  is  the 
Logos;  for  the  conceptions  of  Justin  concerning 
the  Logos  were  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
his  suffering.  Speaking  of  the  agony  of  Christ  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  says  it  was  recorded, 
"  that  we  might  know  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  his  Son  should  truly  thus  suffer  for  our 
sakes ;  and  that  we  might  not  say  that  he  being 
the  Son  of  God  had  no  feeling  of  what  was  done 
to  him  or  what  befell  him."  *  In  later  times,  in- 
deed, language  was  used,  and  its  use  has  continued 
to  our  own  day,  —  language  not  utterly  intolerable 
only  because  it  is  utterly  without  meaning, —  in 

TovTO  [J  \oyiKbv  t6  [f .  t6v]  oXov  tov  (jmvtvra  fit*  r/fMS  Xpiarbv  yc- 
yoycW,  jcoi  o-^/ui,  Koi  \6yovy  kol  ^x^i'.  "  It  appears  that  onr  doc- 
trines are  far  superior,  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  Christ  who 
appeared  for  ns,  bodj,  Logos,  and  animal  soal,  pertained  to  the 
Logos  (XoyiKov  yiyovfvai). 

Perhaps  the  use  of  such  language  may  be  illastrated  by  a  passage 
of  Origen  (Cont.  Cels.  Lib.  III.  ^  41,  0pp.  L  474),  which  will  bo 
qaoted  hereafler.    See  also  Lib.  11.  §  51.    0pp.  I.  426. 

*  Dial,  com  Trjph.  pp.  361,  362.  [al  c.  103,  p.  331,  D.] 
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which  God  is  spoken  of  as  having  sufTered  and 
been  crucified.  But  Justin,  and  other  early  Fa- 
thers, when  they  spoke  of  the  sufTerings  of  the 
liogos,  meant  what  they  said.  This  is  evident, 
not  merely  from  passages  as  explicit  as  that  jaat 
quoted,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
garded the  doctrine  of  those  who  denied  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Logos,  and  maintained  that  the 
divinity  in  Christ  was  the  divinity  of  the  Father. 
Such  opinions,  it  was  affirmed,  necessarily  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  Father  himself  had  suffered. 
Those  who  held  them  were  charged  with  this  be- 
lief, and  hence  denominated  Fatripassians.  The 
charge,  without  doubt,  was  unjust ;  but  it  shows 
that  the  doctrine  of  those  who  made  it  was,  that 
the  Logos,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  had  su^ 
fered  in  Christ  If  they  had  not  held  this  belief 
concerning  the  Logos,  or  Son,  there  would  have 
been  no  pretence  for  charging  their  opponenta  with 
holding  a  corresponding  belief  concerning  tiie  Fa- 
ther ;  especially  as  their  opponents  maintained, 
what  they  themselves  did  not  maintain,  that  Christ 
was  properly  and  in  all  respects  a  man ;  and  this 
being  so,  had  no  occasion  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
any  other  sufferer  than  the  man  Christ. 

The  opinions  of  Irenffius  were  similar  to  those 
of  Justin.  He  regarded  the  Logos  as  supplying  in 
Christ  the  place  of  the  intelligent  soul  or  mind  of 
man.  I  use  these  expressions,  because  Irensus,  in 
common  with  other  ancient  philosophers,  distin- 
guished between  the  mind,  intellect,  or  spirit,  and 
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the  principle  of  life,  or  animal  soul,  which  was 
also  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  passions.  The 
vagaeness  with  which  the  names  were  used,  de- 
noting these  two  principles  in  man,  is  one  cause  of 
obscurity  in  the  present  inquiry.  But  Irenseus,  it 
appears,  conceived  that  the  Logos  in  becoming 
incarnate  assumed  only  a  body  and  an  animal 
soul,  the  place  of  the  human  intellect  being  sup- 
plied by  the  Logos  himself.*  In  holding  this 
doctrine,  he,  though  the  champion  of  the  church 
against  the  heretics  of  his  own  day,  was  himself 
a  precursor  both  of  the  Arian  and  the  ApoUinarian 


*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  MOnscher,  in  his  Handbach  der 
christUchen  DogmeDgeschichte.  Band  II.  4  181.  Monschcr,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect  in  representing  Irenseus  as  having  sapposed  the 
Logos  to  have  assumed  a  human  body  only.  According  to  Ircneus, 
an  animal  tod  (anima,  ^xh)  ^^  ^^  conjoined  with  the  Logos.  In 
opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  proper  hu- 
man body,  he  says  (Lib.  III.  c.  22.  §  2) :  "If  the  Son  of  God  had 

received  nothing  from  Mary, he  would  not  have  said,  My  soul 

{rj  V^x4  f"w)  is  exceedingly  sorrowful."  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  (Hist,  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  II.  p.  203,  seqq.)  that, 
according  to  Irenasus,  Christ  had  a  proper  human  soul.  His  error 
arises  from  Iiis  not  adverting  to  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  be- 
tween the  intellect  or  spirit  and  the  animal  soul.  This  distinction 
is  stated  and  illustrated  by  Irensns,  Lib.  V.  c.  6.  §  1 .  The  latter 
passage  is  to  be  compared  with  that  quoted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  of 
which  his  rendering  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  mistake  of  MOnscher  is  followed  by 
Neander  (Geschichte  der  christ  Relig.  u.  Kirche,  Band  I.  s.  1063), 
who  says,  speaking  of  the  early  opinions  concerning  Christ :  "  The 
assumption  of  the  human  nature  was  conceived  of  merely  as  the  as- 
sumption of  a  human  body,  as  we  find  it  clearly  expressed  by  Ire- 
nens."  [This  statement  of  Neander's  was  modified  in  the  second, 
edition  of  this  part  of  his  work,  published  in  1843.  See  Torre/s 
TranslAtion,  I  634.] 

14  • 
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heresies  concerning  the  Incarnation ;  for  the  error 
of  both  consisted  in  regarding  the  Logos  as  hav- 
ing supplied  the  place  of  the  human  intellect  in 
Christ. 

In  opposition  to  those  Gnostics  who  maintained 
that  the  ^on,  as  they  denominated  him,  or  the 
divine  being,  Christ,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
departed  from  the  man,  Jesus,  and  left  him  to  suf- 
fer alone,  IrencBUS  often  speaks  of  the  proper  suffer- 
ings of  the  Logos.* 

Of  the  opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  connection  between  the  two 
natures,  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  affirmed  definitely 
and  with  assurance.f      Of  the  passages  adduced 


*  See  many  passages  to  this  effect  collected  by  Jackson  in  his  An- 
notations to  Nofatian,  pp.  357,  358.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  the  earlier  Fathers  generally  respecting  the  Incarnation, 
Bee  also  Whiston's  Primitive  Christianity,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  272-321. 

Dr.  rriestley  (History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  II.  pp.  205,  215, 
216)  produces  a  single  passage  from  Ircnieas  (Lib.  III.  c  19.  §  3),  on 
which  ho  relies  for  proof  that  Irensas  did  not  conceive  of  the  Logos 
08  suffering.  The  Greek  of  this  passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
It  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  who  may  probably  have  somewhat  al- 
tered the  expressions  to  conform  them  to  his  own  opinions,  as  they 
do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  old  Latin  version,  which  is  here  the 
better  authority.  Nor  does  Dr.  Priestley's  translation  correspond 
even  with  the  Greek.  He  renders :  ^  The  Logos  being  quiescent  in 
his  temptation,  crucifixion,  and  death  ** ;  thus  separating  the  Logos 
from  Christ,  and  representing  Christ  as  a  distinct  person  by  the  use 
of  the  personal  pronoun,  his.  The  Greek  i<i,  rjavxaCoyros  fiiw  rov 
A6yov  €P  ra  ir€tpd(fa'$at  koX  oravpovaBat  kcu  diro$vffa-K€iy ;  which 
should  be  rendered :  "  The  Logos  being  quiescent  (!•  e.  suspending 
his  powers)  when  tempted,  when  crucified,  and  at  death." 

t  See  the  quotations  from  and  references  to  him  in  Monscber. 
I5uf.,  §  183. 
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from  him,  one  of  the  principal  has,  I  think,  no  re- 
lation to  the  subject ;  but  refers  throughout  to  the 
indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  all  true  believers.  It 
is,  however,  so  remarkable,  as  showing  how  loosely 
language  was  used,  on  which,  in  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  Fathers,  too  much  stress  has  often  been 
laid,  that  it  deserves  quotation.  "  That  man,"  he 
says,  "  with  whom  the  Logos  abides,  does  not  as- 
sume various  appearances,  but  preserves  the  form 
of  the  Logos ;  he  is  made  like  to  God  ;  he  is  beau- 
tiful, not  adorned  with  factitious  beauty,  but  being 
essential  beauty ;  for  such  God  is.  That  man  be- 
comes  a  god,  because  God  so  wills  it.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  Heraclitus,  '  Men  are  gods  and  the 
gods  are  men ' ;  for  the  Logos  himself,  a  conspicu- 
ous mystery,  is  God  in  man,  and  man  becomes  a 
god ;  the  Mediator  accomplishing  the  will  of  the 
Father;  for  the  Mediator  is  the  Logos  common 
to  both ;  being  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  being  his  minister  and  our   instructor." " 

*  The  roUowing  it  the  original  of  the  pa>sage-  See  Potter's  edi- 
tion of  Clement,  p.  351.-  I  have  altered  hia  pointing,  aa  the  leiue 
seenu  to  mo  to  require,  and  in  one  inslaoce,  in  the  last  sentence, 
Stot  it  printed  with  a  small  ioitial  letter  where  he  has  used  a  capital. 

'O  3J  aii$pajros  (iniivi',  ^  iriyoiKOS  A  Aoyoc,  oi  notici^XFrat,  of 
irXorrcrai  •  fioplfi^v  t)(ii  r^y  tov  AAyov  ■  (JofiDioCrai  ry  6(£  ■  iniXifE 
lOTiv,  ov  KaXXarn!(tTat  ■  coXXdt  im-t  r&  AiOivou,  lai  ydp  6  Bil>t 

'npSat  spa  furti'  'HpanXttTOS,  'Atflfjomoi,  6101  •  Biol,  avBpiimoi. 
AiJyot  yip  avT6t,  fiuoT^ptov  Jiupavis,  ©tur  I'v  avSpima,  Ka'i  i 
UrBpamot,  Siof  Ka'i  rh  OiXtjua  ToC  Darpor  6  fifainjt  itrtXii' 
lumTjjs  yap  i  hiyot,  i  KOtyit  dptjioiv,  6(aC  /ii'v  vl6s,  irarfjp  il 
i¥8piimur,  ui  mu  fUf  itOKoms,  ^/uuv  it  irai9ayayi!i.  Pwdagog. 
Lib.  HI.  C.  I. 
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Archbishop  Potter,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of 
Clement,  observes,  "  that  Clement  often  says,  that 
men  through  piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  assimi- 
lated to  God,  but  as  it  were  transformed  into  the 
divine  nature,  and  become  gods."  * 

But  the  opinions  of  Clement  respecting  the  In- 
carnation appear  perhaps  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness in  what  he  says  of  the  body  of  Christ  Ac- 
cording to  him,  "  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  body  of  our  Saviour  required  the 
aliments  necessary  to  others  for  his  support.  He 
took  food  not  for  the  sake  of  his  body,  which  was 
sustained  by  a  holy  power,  but  that  he  might  not 
give  occasion  to  those  with  whom  he  was  conver- 
sant to  form  a  wrong  opinion  concerning  him  ;  — 
as,  in  fact,  some  [the  Docetae]  afterward  supposed, 
that  he  had  been  manifested  with  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  body.  But  he  was  wholly  impassible ; 
liable  to  be  affected  by  no  motions  either  of  pleas- 
ure or  pain."  f  It  would  seem  that  Clement  here 
excludes  all  conception  even  of  an  animal  soul  in 
Christ ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  on  earth  as  merely  the  manifestation  of  him 
to  the  senses  of  men  in  a  body,  answering  in  form 
and  substance  to  a  human  body,  but  not  subject 
to  the  same  necessities  and  accidents. 


*  See  note  11,  p.  71,  and  note  7,  p.  88.  In  the  latter  he  prodaces 
remarkable  examples  of  this  use  of  language.  See  also  nameroos 
examples  from  other  early  Christian  writers,  in  Sandii  Interpreta- 
tiones  Paradoxte,  p.  227,  seqq.  [and  Whiston's  PrimitiTe  Christian- 
ity, Vol.  IV.  p.  100,  seqq  .J 

t  Stromat  VI.  §  9.  p.  775. 
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The  language  of  TertuUian  is  vacillating  and 
self-contradictory.  His  conceptions  on  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Logos  were  unsteady  ;  and  no  form 
of  words  had  as  yet  been  settled  which  might 
serve  as  a  guide  to  one  without  ideas  of  his  own. 
He  rejected  the  philosophical  distinction  of  his 
day  between  the  intellect  (menSj  animus),  and  the 
animal  soul  (anima)^  and  maintained,  in  conformity 
with  our  modern  belief,  the  proper  unity  of  the 
soul  (anima),  of  which  he  regarded  the  intellect  as 
a  part.  But  this  soul,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  he  conceived  of  as  cor- 
poreal. He  regarded  it  as  diffused  through  *  the 
body,  possessing  its  shape,  and  constituting  its 
principle  of  life.*  A  living  body  he  probably 
considered  as  essentially  united  with  a  soul ;  and 
in  believing  the  Logos  to  have  assumed  a  liv- 
ing body,  he  represents  him  as  having  assumed 
also  a  human  soul.  The  soul  being,  in  his  view, 
corporeal  as  well  as  the  body,  the  conception  or 
the  imagination  thus  became  more  easy  to  be 
apprehended.  But  that,  in  assigning  a  human  soul 
to  Christ,  he  assigned  to  him  likewise  a  human 
intellect,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  proved.  This  part 
of  the  soul,  he  may  have  thought  was  supplied 
by  the  Logos ;  and  there  is  much  in  his  writings 
which  favors  the  supposition.  It  appears,  I  think, 
to  have  been  his  prevalent  conception,  in  common 
with  the  other  Fathers  of  his  time,  that  the  Logos 
alone  was  the  proper  agent  in  Christ.     I  will  pro- 

*  See  bis  treatUe  De  Animd. 
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dnce  only  two  passages,  to  which  there  are  many 
more  or  less  analogous.  In  arguing  against  the 
Crnostics,  who  denied  that  Christ  had  a  fleshly 
body,  he  compares  the  assumption  of  such  a 
body  by  Christ  to  the  appearances  of  angels  re< 
lated  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  You  have  read, 
and  believed,"  he  says,  "that  the  angels  of  the 
Creator  were  sometimes  changed  into  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  bore  about  so  true  a  body,  that 
Abraham  washed  their  feet,  and  Lot  was  drawn 
away  from  Sodom  by  their  hands ;  an  angel  also 
wrestled  with  a  man,  the  whole  weight  of  whose 
body  was  required  to  throw  him  down  and  detain 
him.  But  that  power  which  you  concede  to  the 
angels,  who  may  assume  a  human  body  and  yet 
remain  angels,  do  you  take  away  from  a  divine 
being  more  powerful  than  they?  (hoc  tu  potenti- 
ori  dec  aufers?)  As  if  Christ  could  not  continue  a 
divine  being  (deus)  after  having  put  on  human- 
ity." *  He  often  speaks,  though,  I  think,  not  with 
clear  or  consistent  conceptions,  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Logos.  He  represents  him  as  the  agent  in  all 
those  operations  referred  to  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  the  Gnostics  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  are  ignorant,  he  says, 
that,  though  not  suitable  to  the  Father,  they  were 
suitable  to  the  Son ;  and  proceeds  to  express  con- 
ceptions very  different  from  those  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  entertained  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria.    "  They   are   ignorant   that    those  things 

*  D«  Cune  ChriJti,  c  8, 
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were  suitable  to  the  Son,  who  was  about  to  sub: 
mit  to  the  accidents  of  humanity,  thirst,  and  hun- 
ger, and  tears,  to  be  born,  and  even  to  die."  * 

Thus  far,  the  loose  general  notion  of  most  of 
those  who  speculated  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was 
analogous  to  the  appearance  of  angels  in  human 
shapes ;  and  to  the  supposed  incarnations  of  hea- 
then deities,  with  the  imagination  of  which  a  great 
majority  of  Christians  were  familiar,  as  converts 
from  Gentilism.  t  One  of  the  latest  writers  on 
the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  Miinter,  late 
Bishop  of  Zealand,  observes,  that  "  The  Catho- 
lic Fathers,  who  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  appear 
in  part  to  have  placed  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
in  this  body ;  and  their  common  expressions  and 
representations  show  clearly,  that  they  had  very 
imperfect  conceptions  concerning  this  nature,  cor- 
responding to  those  entertained  by  the  heathen,  by 
the  learned  Jews,  and  by  all  parties  of  Christians, 
concerning  the  appearances  of  God  or  of  gods  in 
the  ancient  world."  —  "  The  well-known  error  of 
ApoUinaris,  that  Jesus  had  only  an  animal  soul, 
the  principle  of  life;  and  that  the  Divine  Logos 

•  Advers.  Praxeam,  c  16.  [See,  further,  Norton^s  Evidences  of 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  n.  p.  252,  seqq.,  and  Vol.  in. 
p.  174,seqq.] 

t  "  Alia  sunt  quae  Dens  in  lemalationem  elegerit  sapientis  secala- 
ris.  £t  tamen  apud  illam  facilins  creditor  Jnpiter  tanrus  factns  ant 
cjgnos,  qnam  vere  homo  Christus  penes  Marcionem/*  Tertollian, 
De  Came  Christi,  c.  4. 
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performed  in  him  all  the  functions  of  an  intelligent 
floul,  was  by  no  means  so  new  as  it  was  represent- 
ed to  be  in  the  fourth  century,"  Among  the  Fa- 
thers, according  to  Miinter,  Tertullian  was  perhaps 
the  first  who  affirmed  JesuB  to  have  a  proper  hu- 
man soul ;  although  he  adds,  that  aome  passages 
may  be  adduced  from  him  which  appear  to  favor 
the  contrary  opinion.'  Similar  remarks  to  those 
quoted  from  Miinter  are  made  by  Neander  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  f 

Such,  we  may  conclude,  was  the  state  of  opin- 
ion respecting  the  Incarnation  from  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  to  that  of  Origen,  in  the  third  century. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  foundations  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  were  laid  in 
the  virtual  rejection  of  the  truth  of  his  being, 
properly  speaking,  a  man  ;  a  truth  at  the  present 
day  almost  undisputed.  This  fact  was  admitted 
only  in  words ;  the  sense  of  which  was  nearly  the 
same,  as  when  angels  assuming  a  human  shape 
are  spoken  of  as  men  in  the  Old  Testament;  It 
may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
doctrines,  the  ancient  Fathers  had  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  in  later  times  have  been 
denominated  Orthodox;  as  their  doctrine,  which 
represented  the  Logos  as  constituting  the  whole 
of  the  intelligent  nature  of  Christ,  or,  in  other 
words,  made  the  Logos  and  Christ  identical,  was 

■  Dognii>nge«chicbte,BuiaiI.H.1.2S9-S74. 
t  Bud  1. 1063, 1064 1  IL  MS.    [SeeToiTBj'a  Tni)ilaiioD,L  SSS: 
n.  4SS.] 
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neither  absurd  in  its  statement,  nor  abhorrent  to 
our  natural  feelings.  But  there  is  another  remark, 
which,  though  not  immediately  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, is  still  more  important  When  we  find  that 
in  the  second  century  Christ  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  properly  speaking,  but  as  the 
incarnate  Logos  of  God,  we  perceive  how  imper- 
fect a  knowledge  had  been  preserved  by  unwritten 
tradition,  not  merely  of  the  doctrines  of  our  relig- 
ion, but  of  the  impression  which  its  historical  facts 
must  have  made  upon  the  first  believers;  for  if 
Christ  were  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  those  who  were  conversant  with  him  while 
on  earth  Undoubtedly  believed  him  to  be  so.  In 
the  passage  of  our  religion  from  the  Jews  to  whom 
it  had  been  taught,  to  the  Gentiles  through  whom 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  current  of  tradi- 
tion was  interrupted.  Hence  followed,  even  in  the 
second  century,,  a  state  of  opinion  respecting  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  renders 
it  evident,  that  neither  Christianity  itself,  nor  those 
writings  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
it,  had  their  origin,  or  received  their  character,  in 
that  age.  The  Christianity  of  the  Gospels  is  not 
that  of  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers.  Though 
they  had  departed  but  little  from  the  spirit  of  our 
reli^on,  or  from  its  essential  doctrines  ;  and  though 
their  works,  (I  speak  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,)  notwithstanding  the  disrespect  and  un- 
just prejudices  of  many  in  modern  times,  are  monu- 
ments of  noble  minds ;  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 

we  find  in  their  writings  the   doctrines  of  Chris- 
is 
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tianity  intimately  blended  with  opinions  derived 
either  from  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  or  from  the 
popular  notions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  having 
their  source  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  themselves  were  placed. 

We  come  now  to  Origen,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century,  and  with  him  new  opinions  open 
upon  us.  Origen  fully  and  consistently  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Jesus. 
Imbued  with  the  principles  of  Platonism,  he  be- 
lieved this  soul,  in  common  with  all  other  souls, 
to  have  pre-existed,  and  in  its  pre-existent  state 
to  have,  through  its  entire  purity  and  moral  per- 
fection, become  thoroughly  filled  and  penetrated 
by  the  Logos,  of  whom  all  other  souls  partake  in 
proportion  to  their  love  toward  him.  It  thus  be- 
came one  with  the  Logos,  and  formed  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  body  of  Jesus  and  the  divinity 
of  the  Logos ;  in  consequence  of  which  both  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  Saviour,  being  wholly  mixed 
with  and  united  to  the  Logos,  partook  of  his  di- 
vinity and  were  transformed  into  something  di- 
vine.*    But  from  the   illustrations  which  Origen 

*  Els  6(ov  fjLtTaP€prjK€vai,  Cont  Cels.  Lib.  m.  §41*  P-  474.  The 
words  should  not  be  rendered,  as  they  are  hj  Miinscher,  '*  transformed 
into  God ''  (in  Gott  iibergegangen).  Origen,  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
uses  $€6s  (God),  not  in  our  modem  sense*  as  a  proper  name,  bat  as  a 
common  name.  This  use  of  the  term,  which  was  common  to  him 
with  his  contemporaries,  and  continued  to  be  common  after  his 
time,  is  illustrated  by  his  remarks  upon  the  passage,  **  and  the  Logos 
was  God  **  (0pp.  IV.  p.  48,  seqq.) ;  in  which  he  contends,  that  the 
Logos  was  "  god  "  in  an  inferior  sense )  —  not,  as  we  sbonld  saj,  (M, 
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uses,  respecting  the  connection  between  the  Logos 
and  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  no  conception  of  that  form  of  the  doctrine 
which  prevailed  after  his  time.  "  We  do  not," 
he  says,  "  suppose  the  visible  and  sensible  body 
of  Jesus  to  have  been  God,  nor  yet  his  soul,  of 
which  he  declared.  My  saul  is  sorrowful  even  unto 
death.  But  as  he  who  says,  I  the  Lord  am  the 
God  of  all  flesh,  and.  There  was  no  other  God 
before  me  and  there  shall  be  none  after  me,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Jews  to  have  been  God  using  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  prophet  as  an  organ;  and 
as,  among  the  Gentiles,  he  who  said, 

'  I  know  the  namber  of  tho  sands  and  the  measure  of  the  deep, 
And  I  understand  the  mute  and  hear  him  who  speaks  not,* 

is  understood  to  be  a  god,  addressing  men  by  the 
voice  of  the  Pythoness; — so  we  believe  that  the 
divine  Logos,  the  Son  of  the  God  of  all,  spoke  in 
Jesus  when  he  said,  1  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 

the  life; I  am  the  living  bread  which  has 

descended  from  heaven ;  and  when  he  uttered  other 
similar  declarations."  A  little  after,  Origen  com- 
pares that  union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  Jesus 

bnt  a  god^  or  rather,  not  the  Divine  Being,  but  a  divine  being ;  and  in 
which  he  maintains  that  "  beside  the  True  God,  many-  beings,  bj  par- 
ticipation of  God,  become  c/iVine,"  literally,  "  become  gods." 

The  fall  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  term  god  as  a  common  name 
would,  I  think,  throw  much  light  upon  the  opinions  both  of  the  an- 
cient Heathens  and  Christians.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
apoQ  it  [On  this  subject  see  the  author's  Evidences  of  the  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  Vol.  III.  Additional  Note  D,  "  On  the  Use  of 
the  wordi  Q€6$  and  Deus,^*  Compare  also  the  quotation  before  given 
finom  Clement  of  Alexandria,  p.  113,  and  p.  114,  note  ".] 
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with  the  Logos,  by  which. they  are  made  one,  to 
the  union  of  all  Christians  with  their  Lord  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  17),  «  He  who  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit  with  him,"  though 
he  represents  it  as  a  union  of  a  far  higher  char- 
acter, and  more  divine.* 

In  this  unsettled  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation continued  till  the  fourth  century.  It  is  re-* 
marked  by  Miinscher,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of 
the  controversies  which  then  arose,  that  "  Most  of 
the  earlier  Fathers  spoke  simply  of  a  human  body, 
which  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  had  assumed. 
Origen,  on  the  contrary,  ascribed  to  Christ  an  in- 
telligent human  soul,  and  considered  this  as  the 
bond  of  union  between  his  divine  nature  and  his 
human  body.  Some  Fathers  had  also  spoken 
occasionally  of  a  union  or  commingling  of  man 
with  God ;  but  their  propositions  concerning  it 
were  indefinite  and  incidental,  and  had  obtained 
no  authority  in  the  Church ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Origen  was  far  from  being  an  hypothesis  gen- 
erally received."  f  I  quote  this  as  the  state- 
ment of  a  respectable  writer;  without  assenting 
to  all  the  expressions,  as  may  appear  from  what 
precedes. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius 
concerning  the  Trinity  being  established  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  and  its  partisans,  in  opposition 

•  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  Lib.  II.  §  9.    0pp.  I.  892-394. 
t  Dogmengeschichte,  Band  IV.  §  77. 
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to  the  Arians,  zealously  using  the  strongest  lan- 
guage concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  as  con- 
substantial  with  that  of  the  Father,  the  Orthodox 
faith  was  now  verging  to  such  a  profession  of  their 
equality,  that  to  represent  the  Logos  as  suffering 
in  his  divine  nature  began  to  appear  an  error,  like 
that  of  representing  the  Father  as  suffering.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Arians,  viewing  the  Logos  as 
a  created  being,  found  no  difficulty  in  retaining  the 
ancient  doctrine  concerning  his  simple  incarnation 
in  a  human  body,  and  his  having  suffered  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words.  Among  their  opponents, 
likewise,  Apollinaris,  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
Athanasius,  and  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  as- 
serting the  Orthodox  faith  concerning  the  Trinity, 
undertook,  with  a  less  fortunate  result,  to  define 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  He,  with  the  Ari- 
ans and  the  ancient  Fathers,  maintained  that  the 
Logos  supplied  in  Christ  the  place  of  the  human 
intellect.  He  also  freely  used  the  language,  which 
has  since  become  common,  concerning  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Divinity  in  Christ ;  and  his  opponents, 
in  consequence,  represented  him  as  believing  the 
Divine  Nature  to  be  passible.  But  it  seems  most 
probable  that  he,  like  others,  used  this  language 
without  meaning.  His  doctrine  was  condemned 
by  the  second  general  council,  that  of  Constan- 
tinople (A.  D.  381),  in  which  it  was  decreed  that 
Christ  was  not  only  "  the  perfect  Logos  of  God," 
but  also  "a  perfect  man  possessed  of  a  rational 
soul";  and  the  latter  doctrine  was  thus  at  last 
established  as  Orthodox. 

15» 
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The  Deity  being  impassible,  it  would  seem,  in- 
deed, if  Christ  really  suffered,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  regard  him  as  a  perfect  man,  capable  of  suffer- 
ing. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  those  of  a  man  only,  it  might  seem  to 
follow  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  and  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  would  disappear. 

Li  this  state  of  things  recourse  was  had  to  a 
doctrine  which  has  been  denominated  the  Com- 
munication of  Properties.*  It  was  maintained 
that,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  being 
united  in  one  person,  what  was  true  of  either  na- 
ture might  be  asserted  of  Christ.  Christ  then 
being  God,  it  might  be  affirmed  with  truth  that 
God  was  born,  hungered,  thirsted,  was  crucified, 
and  died.  It  was  maintained,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Divine  Nature  was  impassible  and  un- 
changeable. The  last  proposition  annihilated  all 
meaning  in  the  former,  not  leaving  it  even  the 
poor  merit  of  being  the  most  offensive  mode  of 
expressing  some  conception  that  might  be  appre- 
hended as  possible.  What  sense  those  who  have 
assert<?d  the  sufferings  of  God  have  fancied  that 
the  words  might  have,  is  a  question  which,  after 
all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  is  left 
very  much  to  conjecture.  I  imagine  that  it  is,  at 
the  present  day,  the  gross  conception  of  some  who 
think  themselves  Orthodox  on  this  point,  that  the 
divine  and  human  natures  being  united  in  Christ 
as  the  Mediator,  a  compound  nature,  different  from 
either  and  capable  of  suffering,  was  thus  formed. 


•  * 
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The  doctrine  of  the  Communication  of  Prop- 
erties, says  Le  Clerc,  "  is  as  intelligible  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  there  is  a  circle  which  is  so  united 
with  a  triangle,  that  the  circle  has  the  properties 
of  the  triangle,  and  the  triangle  those  of  the  cir- 
cle." *  It  is  discussed  at  length  by  Petavius,  with 
his  usual  redundance  of  learning.  The  vast  folio 
of  that  writer  containing  the  history  of  the  Incar- 
nation, is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  most  mel- 
ancholy monuments  of  human  folly  which  the 
world  has  to  exhibit.  In  the  history  of  other  de- 
partments of  science,  we  find  abundant  errors  and 
extravagances ;  but  Orthodox  theology  seems  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  region  of  words  without 
meaning;  of  doctrines  confessedly  false  in  their 
proper  sense,  and  explained  in  no  other;  of  the 
most  portentous  absurdities  put  forward  as  truths 
of  the  highest  import;  and  of  contradictory  prop- 
ositions thrown  together  without  an  attempt  to 
reconcUe  them.  A  main  error  running  through 
the  whole  system,  as  well  as  other  systems  of  false 
philosophy,  is,  that  words  possess  an  intrinsic 
meaning,  not  derived  from  the  usage  of  men ; 
that  they  are  not  mere  signs  of  human  ideas,  but 
a  sort  of  real  entities,  capable  of  signifying  what 
transcends  our  conceptions;  and  that  when  they 
express  to  human  reason  only  an  absurdity,  they 
may  still  be  significant  of  a  high  mystery  or  a 
hidden  truth,  and  are  to  be  believed  without  being 
understood. 

*  An  Critica,  P.  U.  S.  L  c.  9.  §  11. 
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In  the  fifth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Hypo- 
static Union  was  still  further  defined.  Before  this 
time,  says  Mosheim,  "it  had  been  settled  by  the 
decrees  of  former  councils  [those  of  Nice  and  Con- 
stantinople] that  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly 
man ;  but  there  had  as  yet  been  no  controversy 
and  no  decision  of  any  council  concerning  the 
mode  and  effect  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ.  In  consequence,  there  was  a  want  of 
agreement  among  Christian  teachers  in  their  lan- 
guage concerning  this  mystery."*  The  contro- 
versy which  now  arose  had  its  origin  in  the  de- 
nial of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that 
Mary  could  in  strictness  of  speech  be  called  "  the 
Mother  of  God,"  a  title  which  had  been  applied  to 
her  by  Athanasius  himself.  Though  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  expressions  more  shocking,  yet  this  title 
may  perhaps  sound  harshly  in  the  ears  of  most^ 
Protestants.  Mosheim,  however,  who  is  solicitous 
to  pass  some  censure  upon  Nestorius,  finds  but 
two  faults  or  errors  to  impute  to  him,  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  "  he,  rashly,  and  to  the  offence  of 
many,  wished  to  set  aside  an  innocent  title  which 
had  been  long  in  common  use."f  The  other  is, 
that  he  presumptuously  employed  unsuitable  ex- 
pressions and  comparisons  in  speaking  of  a  mys- 
tery transcending  all  comprehension.  Cyril  was  at 
this  time  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  the  rival  of 
Nestorius,  —  a  turbulent,  ambitious,  unprincipled 
man.     He  took  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  Nes- 

*  Hist  Eccles.  Sasc.  V.  Pan  11.  c.  5.  f  5. 

t  ** Yocabolnm  dadnm  tritum  et  innoceni.'*    Hud.,  4  9. 
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torins  to  charge  him  with  heresy,  and  procured  the 
calling  of  the  third  general  council,  that  of  Ephe- 
sus,  A.  D.  431.  In  this  council  Cyril  presided,  and 
the  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  anathematized,  and 
Nestorius  himself  deposed,  and  denounced  as  a 
"  second  Judas."  On  a  subject  concerning  which 
the  parties  understood  neither  each  other  nor  them- 
selves, it  has  been  found  by  modern  inquirers  hard 
to  determine  in  what  particulars  the  heresy  of  the 
"  new  Judas  "  differed  from  the  Orthodoxy  of  Cyril, 
except  in  the  denial  that  Mary  could  in  strictness 
of  speech  be  called  "  the  Mother  of  God."  In  gen- 
eral, Nestorius  was  charged  with  making  so  wide 
a  distinction  between  the  human  and  divine  na- 
tures in  Christ,  as  to  separate  Christ  into  two  per- 
sons. There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  Nestorius  maintained  so  heretical  and  so  ra- 
tional an  opinion,  as  that  God  was  one  person,  and 
the  inspired  messenger  of  God  another.  Whatever 
was  meant  by  the  accusation  of  his  dividing  Christ 
into  two  persons,  he  himself  earnestly  denied  its 
Iruth;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
Cyril,  in  his  eagerness  to  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival,  either  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  or  at  least  grazed 
its  limits.  C)nril  prevailed  in  his  factious  contest, 
through  his  influence  with  the  officers  of  the  im- 
perial household,  and  the  bribes  which  he  lavished 
upon  them ;  for  what  was  Orthodoxy  was  to  be 
determined  in  the  last  resort  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius,  or  rather  by  the  women  and  eunuchs  of  his 
court    "  Thanks  to  the  purse  of  St.  Cyril,"  says 
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Le  Clerc,  "the  Romish  Church,  which  regards 
councils  as  infallible,  is  not,  at  the  present  day, 
Nestorian."  *  The  creeds  of  Protestants  are  equally 
indebted  to  St.  Cyril  for  their  purity. 

But  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  the  contest  still  raged.  The  monophysite 
doctrine,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of 
but  a  single  nature  in  Christ,  the  heresy  of  ApoUi- 
naris,  on  the  very  borders  of  which  lay  the  Ortho- 
doxy of  Cjnril,  was  maintained  by  Eutyches,  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  Cyril  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Nestorians.  Eutyches  was  condemned  and 
deposed  by  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
But  though  Cyril  was  dead,  his  party  still  pre- 
dominated. A  council  was  called  at  Ephesus,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  determined  by  the  will 
and  the  violence  of  Dioscurus,  who  had  succeeded 
him  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  opinions  ot 
Eutyches  were  sanctioned  by  it ;  and  Flavian,  who 
was  present,  suffered  such  personal  outrages  from 
his  theological  opponents,  that  he  only  escaped  to 
die  on  the  third  day  following.  This  council, 
however,  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  regard  as 
cecumenical  and  entitled  to  authority.  Leo,  then 
pope,  joined  the  party  opposed  to  Dioscurus,  which 
through  his  aid  finally  prevailed ;  and  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  received  a  name,  of  which  "Are  may  best 
perhaps  express  the  force  in  English  by  calling  it 
a  Council  of  Banditti.f 

*  Biblioth.  Univers.,  Suite  dn  Tome  "^^T,  p.  27. 
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So  far,  however,  aa  its  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged, the  Church  had  been  plunged  by  it  into 
the  monophysite  heresy.  But  a  new  council  waa 
called,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth  general 
council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.  451.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  council  was  composed  of  monophy- 
sites ;  but  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  favored  the 
opposite  party.  Their  authority  prevailed;  and 
the  result  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Gibbon. 
"  The  Legates  threatened,  the  Emperor  was  abso- 
lute In  the  name  of  the  fourth  general  coun- 
cil, the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  in  two  natures, 
was  announced  to  the  Catholic  world :  an  invisi- 
ble line  was  drawn  between  the  heresy  of  Apolli- 
naria  and  the  faith  of  St  Cyril,  and  the  road  to 
paradise,  a  bridge  aa  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  by  the  master  hand  of  the 
theological  artist" '  "  This  council,"  says  Mo- 
sbeim,  "  decided  that  all  Christiana  should  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  one  person  in  two  distinct 
natures  without  any  confusion  or  mixture,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  common  faith."  f  It  has 
continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  creeds;  what  is 
now  the  faith  of  those  who  consider  themselves  as 
believers  in  the  Incarnation,  is  probably  a  question 
which  the  greater  number  have  never  thought  of 
answering. 

Of  the  language,  however,  tbat  has  been  used 
in  modern  times  concerning  this  doctrine,  it  may 
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be  worth   while   to   produce    one   or  two    speci- 
mens. 

Lord  Bacon  gives  us  this  account  of  the  belief 
of  a  Christian :  — 

"  He  believes  a  Virgin  to  be  a  Mother  of  a 
Son ;  and  that  very  Son  of  hers  to  be  her  Maker. 
He  believes  him  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  nar- 
row room,  whom  heaven  and  earth  could  not  con- 
tain. He  believes  him  to  have  been  born  in 
time,  who  was  and  is  from  everlasting.  He  be- 
lieves him  to  have  been  a  weak  child  carried  in 
arms,  who  is  the  Almighty;  and  him  once  to 
have  died,  who  only  hath  life  and  immortality 
in  himself."* 

The  following  passage  is  from  a  sermpn  by  Dr. 
South :  — 

"  But  now  was  there  ever  any  wonder  compara- 
ble to  this!  to  behold  Divinity  thus  clothed  in  flesh! 
the  Creator  of  all  things  humbled  not  only  to  the 
company^  but  also  to  the  cognatian^  of  his  creatures ! 
It  is  as  if  we  should  imagine  the  whole  world  not 
only  represented  upoUj  but  also  contained  in^  one  of 
our  little  artificial  globes ;  or  the  body  of  the  sun 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man^s  hand ;  all 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  astonishing  im- 
possibilities ;  and  yet  as  short  of  the  other,  as  the 
greatest  Finite  is  of  an  Infinite,  between  which  the 
disparity  is  immeasurable.  For  that  God  should 
thus  in  a  manner  transform  Himself,  and  subdue 
and  master  all  his  glories  to  a  possibility,  of  human 

*  CharactenofaBdieTingChrUtiAii. 
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apprehension  and  converse,  the  best  reason  would 
have  thought  it  such  a  thing  as  God  could  not  do^ 
had  it  not  seen  it  actually  done.  It  is  (as  it  were) 
to  cancel  the  essential  distances  of  things,  to  re- 
move the  bounds  of  nature,  to  bring  heaven  and 
earth,  and  (which  is  more)  both  ends  of  the  co»- 
tradiction^  together."  * 

To  one  wholly  ignorant  of  theological  contro- 
versy, these  passages  might  have  the  air  of  mali- 
cious irony.  But  a  little  further  acquaintance 
with  creeds  and  theological  systems  would  sat- 
isfy him  that  such  language  may  be  used  in 
earnest . 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  adduce  another 
passage  from  the  same  sermon  of  South,  which 
occurs  a  few  pages  after  what  has  been  quoted. 
When  thus  treating,  as  it  were,  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  often  a  question 
how  far  one  ought  to  proceed  in  exhibiting  to  com- 
mon view  the  more  disgusting  cases  of  disease. 
The  reverence  due  to  the  subjects  which  are  pro- 
faned, and  an  unwillingness  to  shock  the  feelings 
of  his  readers,  should  restrain  a  writer  from  any 
unnecessary  display.  But  it  is  not  a  little  impor- 
tant that  the  character  of  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration, and  the  monstrous  extravagances  to 
w^hich  it  leads,  should  be  well  understood.  In 
reading,  then,  the  following  words,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected that  the  author  was  a  man  distinguished 
as  a  fine  writer,  whose  uncommon  natural  talents 

*  Sonth'i  Sermons,  6th  ed.,  1727,  Vol.  III.  p.  299.    Sermon  on 
Christmas  Day,  1665. 
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had  been  cultivated  by  learning.  From  the  works 
of  grosser  mmds,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  many 
passages  more  intolerable. 

"  Men,"  says  South,  "  cannot  persuade  them- 
selves that  a  Deity  and  Infinity  should  lie  within 
so  narrow  a  compass  as  the  contemptible  dimen- 
sions of  an  human  body;  that  Omnipotence,  Om- 
niscience, and  Omnipresence  should  be  ever  wrapt 
in  swaddling-clothes,  and  abased  to  the  homely 
usages  of  a  stable  and  a  manger ;  that  the  glo- 
rious Artificer  of  the  whole  universe,  who  spread 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain^  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  could  ever  turn  carpenter,  and 
exercise  an  inglorious  trade  in  a  little  cell.  They 
cannot  imagine  that  He  wlw  commands  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hillsy  and  takes  up  the  ocean  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  could  be  subject  to  the  mean- 
nesses of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  afflicted  in  all 
his  appetites.  That  he  who  once  created,  and  at 
present  governs,  and  shall  hereafter  judge,  the 
world,  shall  be  abused  in  all  his  concerns  and  rela- 
tions, be  scourged,  spit  upon,  mocked,  and  at  last 
crucified.  All  which  are  passages  which  lie  ex- 
tremely cross  to  the  notions  and  conceptions  that 
reason  has  framed  to  itself,  of  that  high  and 
impassible  perfection  that  resides  in  the  divine 
nature." 

There  is  a  short  poem  written  by  Watts  after 
the  death  of  Locke,*  in  which,  on  account  of  "  the 
wavering  and  the  cold  assent"  which  that  great 

*  On  Mr.  Locke's  Annotations,  left  behind  him  at  his  death.    [See 
Watts's  Works,  IV.  396,  S97.] 
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man  waa  supposed  by  him  to  have  given  to 
"  themes  divinely  tnie,"  he  invokes  the  aid  of 
Charity  that  he  may  see  him  in  heaven.  What 
were  these  "  themes  divinely  true,"  appears  in  the 
following  verses :  — 

"Itcason  codM  kbtch  sasUin  Co  see 
The  Almighty  Oec,  the  Etcmil  Three, 
Or  beta  the  infant  Deit; ; 
Scarce  coald  her  pride  deecead  to  owa 
Her  Malicr  stooping  from  bis  throne, 
And  dressed  in  glories  so  onkoown. 
A  nnaomed  woiid,  a  bleeding  God, 
And  HeavcD  appeased  bj  flowing  blood, 
Were  themei  too  punfnl  to  be  understood." 

The  Eternal  Three  I  The  Deity  an  infant!  God 
bleeding!  The  Maker  of  the  universe  appeasing 
Heaven  by  his  flowing  blood !  These  are  not  doc- 
trines to  be  trifled  with.  '  Consider  what  meaning 
can  be  pnt  upon  these  words ;  take  the  least  oflen- 
sive  sense  they  can  be  used  to  express,  and  then 
let  any  one  ask  himself  this  question :  If  these 
doctrines  are  not  doctrines  ot  Christianity,  what 
are  they?  It  is  a  question  that  deserves  serious 
consideration.  There  is  but  an  alternative.  If 
they  are  not  doctrines  of  Christianity,  then  they 
are  among  the  most  insane  fictions  of  human 
foUy:  the  monstrous  legends  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion present  nothing  more  revolting,  or  more  in 
contrast  with  the  truths  of  our  religion. 

But,  in  fact,  some  of  the  most  portentous  of 
these  expressions  are  used  utterly  without  mean- 
ing. They  can  express  nothing  which  an  intelli- 
gent man  will  admit  that  he  intends  to  express. 
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Attempt  to  give  a  sense  to  the  propositions,  God 
was  an  infant ;  God  poured  out  his  blood ;  God 
died.  Even  he  whom  familiarity  has  rendered 
insensible  to  language  really  equivalent,  may 
shudder  at  so'  naked  a  statement  of  what  he 
professes  to  believe.  Let  him  attempt  to  give 
a  sense  to  these  words,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  he  approaches  toward  the  shadow  of  a  mean- 
ing, will  he  approach  toward  a  conception,  from 
which,  if  he  have  the  common  sentiments  of  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  he  will  shrink  back  with 
abhorrence. 

Since  Christianity,  then,  has  been  represented  as 
teaching  such  doctrines,  and  even  as  suspending 
the  salvation  of  men  upon  their  belief,  is  it  won- 
derful that  it  has  had,  and  that  it  has,  so  little 
power  over  men's  minds  and  hearts  ?  Could 
means  more  effectual  have  been  devised  for  de- 
stroying its  credit  and  counteracting  its  efficacy  ? 
If  TRUE  RELIGION  bc  the  great  support  of  the  moral 
virtues,  and  essential  to  the  happiness  of  individ- 
uals and  the  well-being  of  society,  is  it  strange 
that  there  has  been  so  little  virtue,  happiness,  or 
peace  in  the  world  ?  And  what,  then,  are  our 
duties  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  human 
kind  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  all  enlightened  men,  — 
of  all  qualified  to  inquire  into  the  character  and 
history  of  these  doctrines,  —  of  all  who  profess  or 
countenance  them  with  an  uncertain  faith?  Of 
such  as  are  fitted  to  think  and  act  upon  subjects 
of  this  nature,  there  is  but  one  class  to  whom  a 
solemn  appeal  may  not  be  made.     It  consists  of 
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those  who,  after  a  thorough  examination,  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  receive  these  doctrines  — 
if  the  thing  be  possible  —  as  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  and  bis  Apostles. 


\ 


SECTION  VI. 

DIFFICULTIES  THAT  MAY  REMAIN  IN  SOME  MINDS  RESPECT- 
ING THE  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE  ALLEGED  BY  TRINITA- 
RIANS. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  express  myself  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  I  shall  not  recapitulate  what  I 
have  written.  If  any  one  should  think  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  urged  deserve  consideration, 
but  yet  not  be  fully  satisfied  of  their  correctness, 
it  will  be  but  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two  to  read 
them  over  again.  The  time  will  be  well  spent, 
should  it  contribute  toward  freeing  his  faith  from 
an  essential  error,  and  giving  him  clearer,  more 
correct,  and  consequently  more  ennobling  and  op- 
erative conceptions  of  Christianity. 

Here,  then,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before, 
I  might  close  the  discussion.  But  even  if  the  truth 
for  which  I  am  contending  be  fully  established,  still 
difficulties  may  remain  in  some  minds  which  it  is 
desirable  to  remove.  Like  a  great  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  passages  adduced  in  support  of  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrines  have  been  interpreted  upon  no 
general  principles,  or  upon  none  which  can  be 
defended.  But  many  persons  have  been  taught 
from  their  childhood  to  associate  a  false  mean- 
ing with  words  and  texts  of  the   Bible.     This 
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meaning,  borrowed  jBrom  the  schools  of  technical 
theology,  is  that  which  immediately  presents  itself 
to  their  minds,  when  those  words  and  texts  occur. 
They  can  hardly  avoid  considering  the  expositions 
so  familiar  to  them,  as  those  alone  that  could 
be  obvious  to  an  unprejudiced  reader.  He  who 
would  break  the  associatious  which  they  have  be- 
tween certain  words  and  a  certain  meaning,  and 
substitute  the  true  sense  for  that  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  appears  to  them  to  be  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Now  these  prejudices,  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  being  removed,  can  be  removed  only  by  estab- 
lishing correct  principles  of  interpretation,  applying 
them  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  pointing  out  the 
true  or  the  probable  meaning  of  the  more  impor- 
tant passages  that  have  been  misunderstood.  This, 
therefore,  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the  sections  that , 
follow. 


SECTION  VII. 

ON  THE  PRIKCIPLES  OP  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  LANOUAOE. 

Supposing  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Trin- 
itarians to  be  capable  of  proof,  the  state  of  the 
case  between  them  and  their  opponents  would  be 
this.  They  quote  certain  texts,  and  explain  them 
in  a  sense  which,  as  they  believe,  supports  their 
opinions.  We  maintain  that  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  express  a  very  different  meaning.  How 
is  the  question  to  be  decided  ?  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  certain  expressions  in  these  texts, 
•which,  nakedly  considered,  will  bear  a  Trinitarian 
sense ;  how  is  it  then  to  be  ascertained,  whether 
this  sense  or  some  other  was  intended  by  the 
writer  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  explanation  concerning  the 
nature  of  language  and  the  principles  of  its  in- 
terpretation. The  art  of  interpretation  derives  its 
origin  from  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  langtiaffe. 
What  I  mean  to  express  by  this  term  is  the  fact, 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  sentences,  considered 
in  themselves^  that  is,  if  regard  be  had  merely  to 
the  words  of  which  they  are  composed^  are  capable 
of  expressing  not  one  meaning  only,  but  two  or 
more  different  meanings ;  or  (to  state  this  fact  in 
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other  terms)  that  in  very  many  cases,  the  same 
sentence,  like  the  same  single  word,  may  be  used 
to  express  various  and  often  very  different  senses. 
Now  in  a  great  part  of  what  we  find  written  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  language,  and  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  specimens  of  criticism  which 
we  meet  with,  especially  upon  the  Scriptures,  this 
fundamental  truth,  this  fact  which  lies  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  has  either  been 
overlooked,  or  not  regarded  in  its  relations  and 
consequences.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
example.  St.  John  thus  addresses  the  Christians  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  in  his  First  Epistle,  ii.  20 :  — 

"  You  have  an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
know  all  things^ 

If  we  consider  these  words  in  themselves  merely, 
we  shall  perceive  how  uncertain  is  their  significa- 
tion, and  how  many  different  meanings  they  may 
be  used  to  express.  The  first  clause,  "  You  have 
an  anointing  from  the  Holy  One,"  may  signify,  — 

1.  Through  the  favor  of  God,  you  have  becortie% 
Christians  or  believers  in  Christ;  anointing  being 
a  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  Christians  being 
considered  as  consecrated  and  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  iriankind. 

2.  Or  it  may  mean,  You  have  been  truly  sancti- 
fied in  heart  and  life :  a  figure  borrowed  from  out- 
ward consecration  being  used  to  denote  inward 
holiness. 

3.  Or,  You  have  been  endued  with  miraculous 
powers :  consecrated  as  prophets  and  teachers  in 
the  Christian  community. 
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4.  Or,  You  have  been  well  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity.* 

I  forbear  to  mention  other  meanings,  which  the 
word  anointing  might  be  used  to  express.  These 
are  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  term  Holy  Oncj  in  such  a  relation  as  it 
holds  to  the  other  words  in  the  present  sentence, 
may  denote  either  God,  or  Christ,  or  some  other 
being. 

You  know  all  thing's,  literally  expresses  the  mean- 
ing. You  have  the  attribute  of  omniscience.  Beside 
this  meaning  it  may  signify.  You  are  fully  ac- 
qtuiinted  with  all  the  objects  of  human  knowl- 
edge; or.  You  know  every  truth  connected  with 
Christianity;  or.  You  have  all  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  form  your  faith  and  direct  your  con- 
duct; or  the  proposition  may  require  some  other 
limitation;  for  all  things  is  one  of  those  terms, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  continually  to  be  re- 
strained and  modified  by  a  regard  to  the  subject 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

This  statement  may  afford  some  imperfect  notion 
of  the  various  senses  which  the  words  before  us 
may  be  used  to  express;  and  of  the  uncertainty 
that  must  exist  about  their  meaning,  when  they 
are  regarded  without  reference  to  those  considera- 
tions by  which  it  ought  to  be  determined.  I  say, 
imperfect,  because  we  have  really  kept  one*  very 
important  consideration  in  mind,  that  they  were 
written  by  an  Apostle  to  a  Christian  community. 

*  See  Wetstein's  notes  on  this  pawage,  and  on  1  Tim.  iy.  7. 
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Putting  this  out  of  view,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
fix  the  limit  of  their  possible  meanings.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  passage  has  been  adduced 
merely  by  way  of  illustration ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
necessary,  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  exam- 
ples might  be  quoted. 

I  will  mention,  and  I  can  barely  mention,  some 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  intrinsic  ambiguity 
of  language.  1.  Almost  every  word  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses ;  and  some  words  in  a  great 
variety.  Now,  as  we  assign  one  or  another  of 
these  senses  to  different  words  in  a  sentence,  we 
change  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence.  If 
they  are  important  words,  and  the  different  senses 
which  we  assign  vary  much  from  each  other,  we 
change  its  meaning  essentially.  2.  But  beside  their 
common  significations,  words  may  be  used  in  an 
undefined  number  of  figurative  senses.  A  large 
proportion  of  sentences  may,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood either  figuratively  or  literally.  Considered  in 
themselves,  they  present  no  intrinsic  character  that 
may  enable  us  to  determine  whether  they  are  liter- 
al or  figurative.  They  may  often  be  understood  in 
more  than  one  literal,  and  in  more  than  one  figura- 
tive sense ;  and  a  choice  is  then  to  be  made  among 
all  these  differenl;  senses.  3.  A  very  large  portion 
of  sentences  which  are  not  what  rhetoricians  call 
figurative,  are  yet  not  to  be  understood  strictiy, 
not  to  the  letter,  but  with  some  limitation,  and 
often  with  a  limitation  which  contracts  exceedingly 
their  literal  meaning.  ''  I  do  not,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
addressing  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing,  in  his 
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Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution, — "I  do 
not  conceive  you  to  be  of  that  sophistical,  cap- 
tious spirit,  or  of  that  uncandid  dulness,  as  to  re- 
quire for  every  generiU  observation  or  sentiment  an 
explicit  detail  of  the  correctives  and  exceptions, 
which  reason  will  presume  to  be  included  in  all 
the  general  propositions  which  come  from  reason- 
able men."  Sentences  that  are  general  or  univer- 
sal in  their  terms,  are  often  to  be  regarded  merely 
in  relation  to  the  subject  treated  of,  or  the  persons 
addressed ;  and  their  meaning  is  often  to  be  greatly 
limited  by  a  regard  to  one  or  another  of  these  con- 
siderations. 4.  In  eloquence,  in  poetry,  in  popular 
writing  of  every  sort,  and  not  least  in  the  Scrip- 
tares,  a  great  part  of  the  language  used  is  the 
language  of  emotion  or  feeling.  The  strict  and 
literal  meaning  of  this  language  is,  of  course,  a 
meaning  which  the  words  may  be  used  to  ex- 
press; but  this  is  rarely  the  true  meaning.  The 
language  of  feeling  is  very  different  from  that  of 
philosophical  accuracy.  The  mind,  when  strongly 
excited,  delights  in  general,  unlimited  propositions, 
jn  hyperboles,  in  bold  figures  of  every  sort,  in  forci- 
ble presentations  of  thought  addressed  indirectly 
to  the  understanding  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  and  in  the  utterance  of  those  tem- 
porary false  judgments  which  are  the  natural  re- 
sult, and  consequently  anMuig  the  most 'natural 
expressions,  of  strong  emotion.  Diflerent  senses 
in  which  such  language  may  be  understood  oft«a 
present  themselves ;  and  it  is  sometimes  not  easy 
to  determine  which  to  adopt 
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But  further,  language  is  conventional ;  and  the 
nse  of  it  varies  much  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions. No  uniform  standard  has  existed  by  which 
to  measure  the  expressiona  of  men's  conceptions 
and  feelings.  In  one  state  of  society,  language 
assumes  a  bolder  character,  more  unrestrained, 
and  more  remote  from  its  proper  sense;  in  anoth- 
er, the  modes  of  speech  arc  more  cool  and  exact. 
The  expressions  of  compliment  and  respect,  for 
instance,  in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  expressions 
of  the  Orientals  generally,  are  not  proportional 
to  our  own.  A  sentence  translated  verbally  from 
one  language  into  another  will  often  convey  a 
stronger  or  more  unlimited  meaning  than  was 
intended  by  him  who  uttered  it.  "John,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking."  ' 
These  words,  as  spoken  by  him,  had  nothing  of 
the  paradoxical  character  which  would  belong  to 
them  if  now  uttered  for  the  first  time  in  our  own 
language.  They  meant  only  that  John,  leading 
an  ascetic  life,  refrained  from  taking  food  after 
the  common  fashion,  at  regular  meals.  — "  Work 
oat  your  salvation,"  says  St,  Paul,  "  with  fear  and 
trembling."  f  The  Apostle,  who  elsewhere  exhorts 
Christians  to  "  rejoice  always,"  did  not  here  intend 
that  their  life  should  be  one  of  anxious  dread ;  and 
we  may  express  hia  purpose  by  saying,  "  with  ear- 
nest solicitude."  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  they 
had  received  Titus  with  "fear  and  trembling,"  J 
by  which  words,  in  this  place,  he  means  what  we 

'  Hatthcw  zi.  IB.  t  Pbilippiuii  il  13.  t  3  Cor.  lii-  IS. 
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might  call  "respect  and  deference." — Christ  saya, 
that  he  who  would  be  his  follower  must  "  hate  fa- 
ther and  mother." '  The  genius  of  our  language 
hardly  admits  of  so  bold  a  figure,  by  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  his 
followers  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  dear- 
est afiections  in  his  cause.  —  But  even  where  there 
is  no  peculiar  boldness  or  strength  of  expression  in 
the  original,  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  a  want 
of  analogy  to  our  modes  of  speech.  Figures  and 
turns  of  expression  familiar  in  one  language  are 
strange  in  another ;  and  an  expression  to  which 
we  are  not  accustomed  strikes  us  with  more  force, 
and  seems  more  significant,  than  one  in  common 
use,  of  which  the  meaning  is  in  fact  the  same. 
We  are  very  liable  to  mistake  the  purport  of  words 
which  appear  under  an  aspect  unknown  or  infre- 
quent in  our  native  tongue.  The  declaration, 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"t  may  seem  to  us  at 
first  sight  almost  too  bold  for  a  human  being  to 
use  concerning  God,  merely  because  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  this  expression  in  grave  discourse. 
But  in  familiar  conversation  no  one  woald  mis- 
understand me,  if,  while  transacting  some  busi- 
ness as  the  agent  of  a  friend,  I  should  say,  "  I 
and  my  friend  are  one  " ;  meaning  that  I  am  fully 
empowered  to  act  as  his  representative.  The 
passage  quoted  is  to  be  understood  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  the  liability  to  mistake  its  meaning 
arises  only  Irom  our  not  being  familiar  with  its 

' .  Lake  xir.  36.  t  John  x.  30. 
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use  on  solemn  occasions. — "The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  *  We 
do  not  express  the  intended  figure  in  this  par- 
ticular form,  the  noun  "  ransom  "  being  commonly 
employed  by  us  only  to  denote  a  price  paid  to 
him  who  has  had  power  over  the  ransomed.  The 
passage  has,  consequently,  been  misunderstood; 
but  the  verb  "  ransom "  has  a  wider  significancy, 
corresponding  to  the  sense  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  occasion  of  mistake  is  removed :  "  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  to  ransom 
many " ;  that  is,  to  deliver  them  from  the  evils  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  sin.  — ''  Whatever,"  said  our 
Saviour  to  St.  Peter,  "  thou  shalt  bind  oa  earth 
will  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  will  be  loosed  in  heaven."  f  This 
passage  and  another  corresponding  to  it,  in  which 
the  same  authority  is  extended  to  the  Apostles 
generally,  J  have  been  perverted  to  the  worst  pur- 
poses. The  figure  in  which  our  Saviour  expressed 
his  meaning  is  not  found  in  modem  languages, 
but  was  familiar  to  the  Jews.  "To  bind"  with 
them  signified  "to  forbid,"  and  "to  loose"  signi- 
fied "to  permit";  §  and  the  meaning  of  Christ 
was,  "  I  appoint  you  to  preach  my  religion,  by 
which  what  is  forbidden  is  forbidden  by  God, 
and  what  is  permitted  is  permitted  by  God." 
As  its  minister,  you  will  speak  in  his  name  and 
with    his   authority,  forbidding   or  permitting   on 

*  Matthew  xx.  28.        t  Matthew  xvi.  19.       X  Matthew  xviii.  18. 
i  See  Wet8tein*8  note  on  Matthew  xti.  19. 
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earth  what  is  forbidden  or  permitted  in  heaven. 
—  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  some 
cases  where  there  is  this  want  of  correspondence 
between  languages,  the  verbal  rendering  of  a  pas- 
sage may  be  unintelligible,  and  even  offensive;  as 
in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  thus 
translated  in  the  Common  Version :  "  Ye  are  not 
straitened  in  us,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your 
own  bowels,"  *  The  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  which  a 
reader  of  those  words  might  hardly  conjecture,  is 
this  :  "  You  do  not  suflTer  from  any  deficiency  in  us, 
but  you  are  deficient  in  your  own  affections."^ 
Sometimes  a  verbal  rendering  gives  a  sense  al- 
together false :  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing."  f  So  St. 
Paul  is  represented  as  addressing  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Common  Version.  But  "to  speak  the 
same  thing "  was  a  phrase  used  in  Greek  in  a 
sense  unknown  in  English,  to  deiiot«  "agreeing 
together";  and  the  exhortation  in  fact  was,  that 
they  should  "  all  agree  together."  —  These  ex- 
amples, few  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
-  the  mistakes  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the 
want  of  analogy  between  languages ;  and  to  show 
that  the  true  meaning  of  a  passage  may  be  very 
different  from  the  sense  which,  withont  fiirther  in- 


•  2  Cor.  vi.  12.  — To  one  acquainted  vfiih  Iho  French  li 
the  character  of  the  rendering  in  the  Common  VenioD  maj  be  illni- 
traled,  bj  supposing  a  verbal  ttinBlaiion  of  the  following  ucoddi  of 
•  trftglc  octieaa :  "Ello  aaJC^moQVoir  ec  toocber;  jamu>coin£dieims 
"eot  pitw  d'entraillw." 
t  1  Cor.  1. 10. 
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quiry,  we  should  receive  from  a  verbal  rendering 
of  it  into  English.  A  verbal  rendering  of  an  an- 
cient author  must  be  often  false,  ambiguous,  or 
unintelligible,  and  when  not  exposed  to  graver 
charges,  will  commonly  fail  in  preserving  the_  full 
significancy,  the  spirit  and  character,  of  the  origi- 
nal. 

Those  which  have  been  mentioned  are  some  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ambiguity  of  language; 
or,  as  we  may  say  in  other  terms,  they  are  some  of 
the  principal  modes  in  which  this  ambiguity  mani- 
fests itself.  But  a  full  analysis  of  the  subject,  ac- 
companied by  proper  examples,  would  fill  many 
pages.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  maintained  will,  I  think, 
appear,  at  least  sufficiently  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  intrinsic  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, that  the  art  of  interpretation  owes  its  ori- 
gin. If  words  and  sentences  were  capable  of  ex- 
pressing but  a  single  meaning,  no  art  would  be 
required  in  their  interpretation.  It  would  be,  as  a 
late  writer,'  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
Bupposes,  a  work  to  be  performed  merely  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lexicon  and  grammar.  The 
object  of  the  art  of  interpretation  is  to  enable  us 
to  solve  the  diiHculties  presented  by  the  intrinsic 
ambiguity  of  language.  It  first  teaches  us  to 
I>erceive  the  different  meanings  which  any  sen- 
tence  may  be   used  to   express,  as  the   different 

*  Dr.  Thomu  Chalmera.  S«e  the  coDclosioD  of  the  article  CXrii- 
tiBH^,  in  the  Edinbo^h  EncTclopadik. 
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words  of  which  it  is  composed  are  ta^ken  respec- 
tively in  one  sense  or  another ;  as  it  is  understood 
literally,  or  figuratively ;  strictly  and  to  the  letter, 
or  popularly  and  in  a  modified  sense ;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  emotion,  or  as  a  calm  and  unimpassioned 
expression  of  thoughts  and  sentiments ;  as  the  lan- 
guage of  one  age  or  nlation,  or  that  of  another; 
and  it  then  teaches  us  (which  is  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose) to  distinguish,  among  possible  meanings,  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  sentence,  or  that  meaning 
which,  in  the  particular  case  we  are  considering, 
was  intended  by  the  author.  And  in  what  man- 
ner does  it  enable  us  to  do  this?  Here,  again, 
a  full  and  particular  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  to  be  comprised  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages.  The  general  answer  is,  that  it  enables 
us  to  do  this  bi/  directing'  our  attention  to  aU 
those  considerations  which  render  it  probable  that 
one  meaning'  was  intended  by  the  writer  rather 
than  another. 

Some  of  these  considerations  are,  the  character 
of  the  writer,  his  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling,  his 
common  style  of  expression,  and  that  of  his  age  or 
nation,  his  settled  opinions  and  belief,  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  the  general  state  of  things  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  particular  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  present  to  his  mind 
while  writing,  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
for  whom  he  wrote,  the  opinions  of  others  to 
which  he  had  reference,  the  connection  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  the  train  of  thought  by  which  it  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed,  and,  finally,  the  manner  in 
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which  he  was  understood  by  those  for  whom  he 
wrote,  —  a  consideration,  the  importance  of  which 
varies  with  circumstances.  The  considerations  to 
be  attended  to  by  an  interpreter  are  here  reduced 
to  their  elements.  I  cannot  dwell  long  enough 
upon  the  subject,  to  point  out  all  the  difierent 
forms  and  combinations  in  which  they  may  ap- 
pear. But  where  the  words  which  compose  a  sen- 
tence are  such,  that  the  sentence  may  be  used  to 
express  more  than  one  meaning,  its  true  meaning 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  a  reference  to  ex- 
trinsic CONSIDERATIONS,  such  as  have  been  stated. 
In  the  case  supposed  (a  case  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence), all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  mere 
words  of  the  sentence  is  the  different  meanings 
which  the  sentence  is  capable  of  expressing.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  words,  considered  in  themselves, 
can  a/ford  no  assistance  in  determining  which  of 
those  different  meanings  was  that  intended  by  the 
author.  This  problem  is  to  be  solved  solely  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  founded  upon  such  considera- 
tions as  have  been  stated. 

I  will  illustrate  this  account  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation  by  an  example  of  their  application. 

Of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that 

"  He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  extent, 
and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned."  ' 

"But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds,  he 
must  sometimes  return  to  earth,  and  talk  of  things 
visible  and  known."  f 

•  [Ub  of  WUon.    Worki,  IX  ICT.]  t  [lUd.,  p.  168.] 
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Addison  tells  us,  that  "  he  knew  all  the  arts  of 
affecting  the  mind."  * 

Bentley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Par- 
adise Lost,  speaks  of  him  thus  :  — 

"  He  could  spatiate  at  large  through  the  com- 
pass of  the  whole  universe,  and  through  all  heaven 
beyond  it;  could  survey  all  periods  of  time  from 
before  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things." 

"  Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heaven  can 
bound,"  are  the  words  of  Pope.f 

"  He  passed,"  says  Gray, ''  the  flaming  bounds 
of  place  and  time,  and  saw  the  living  throne"  of 
God-t 

In  the  age  subsequent  to  his  own,  "  he  con- 
tinued," says  Aikin,  '<  to  stand  alone,  an  insulated 
form  of  unrivalled  greatness."  § 

Why  do  we  not  understand  all  this  language 
strictly  and  to  the  letter?  Why,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  do  we  put  upon  the  expressions 
of  all  these  different  authors  a  sense  so  very  re- 
mote from  that  which  their  words  are  adapted  to 
convey,  when  viewed  independently  of  any  extrin- 
sic consideration  by  which  they  may  be  explained  ? 
The  answer  is,  because  we  are  satisfied  (no  matter 
how)  that  all  these  writers  believed  Milton  to  be  a 
man,  and  one  not  endued  with  supernatural  pow- 
ers.    This  consideration  determines  us  at  once  to 

•  [Spectator,  No.  333.] 

t  [Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  IL  Ep.  I.  99.] 

t  [Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesj,  ILL  2.] 

i  [Letters  to  a  Yoang  Lady  on  English  Foetiy,  Letter  XL] 
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regard  'their  language  as  figurative,  or  as  requiring 
very  great  limitation  of  its  verbal  meaning. 

Let  us  attend  to  another  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  which  have  been  laid  down. 
Our  Saviour  says,  "  Whoever  lives  and  has  faith 
in  me  will  never  die";*  and  similar  declarations, 
as  every  one  must  remember,  were  often  repeated 
by  him.  I  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  passage  in 
an  infidel  writer,  in  which  it  was  maintained  that 
these  declarations  were  to  be  understood  literally ; 
and  that  Christ  meant  to  ^.ssure  his  disciples  that 
they  should  not  suffer  the  common  lot  of  man. 
Why  do  we  not  understand  them  literally  ?  Be- 
cause we  are  satisfied  that  our  Saviour's  character 
was  such  that  he  would  not  predict  a  falsehood. 
An  infidel,  likewise,  might  easily  satisfy  himself 
that  his  character  was  such  that  he  would  not  pre- 
dict what  the  next  day's  experience  might  prove  to 
be  a  falsehood. 

I  will  give  one  more  example :  '*  Unless  you  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood, 
you  have  not  life  within  you."  f  He  who  will  turn 
to  the  context  of  the  passage  may  see  that  this 
declaration  is  repeated  and  insisted  upon  by  our 
Saviour,  in  a  variety  of  phrases  and  in  different 
relations.  The  Roman  Catholics  understand  this 
passage,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
words  used  in  instituting  our  Lord's  supper,  as  a 
decisive  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.     K  either  doctrine  were  capable  of  proof, 

•  John  xi.  26.  t  John  ri.  M. 
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I  should  certainly  think  that  there  was  no  passage 
in  Scripture  which  went  so  far  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  this  does  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  Why,  then,  do  we  not 
understand  the  words  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Why  do  we  suppose  a  figure  so  bold, 
and  to  our  ears  so  harsh,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
suppose,  if  wc  do  not  understand  them  literally  ? 
Solely  because  we  have  such  notions  of  the  char- 
acter and  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  that  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  teach  anything  irra- 
tional or  absurd ;  and  that  the  declaration  in  ques- 
tion would  be  very  irrational,  if  understood  literally 
without  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation ;  and  altogether  absurd,  if  supposed  to  im- 
ply the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  upon  the  same 
principle  that  we  interpret  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  figurative  language  which  we  meet  with. 
We  at  once  reject  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  understand  them  as  figurative,  because,  if  we 
did  not  do  this,  they  would  convey  some  meaning 
which  contradicts  common  sense ;  and  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  the  writer,  to 
suppose  him  to  intend  such  a  meaning.  But  this 
principle,  which  is  adopted  unconsciously  in  the 
interpretation  of  all  other  writings,  has  been  gross- 
ly disregarded  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
If  one  should  interpret  any  other  writings  (except 
those  in  the  exact  sciences)  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  explained,  he  might 
find  as  many  absurdities  in  the  former  as  there  are 
pretended  mysteries  in  the  latter. 
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Upon  the  principle  just  stated,  we  may  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  passage,  when  we  cannot 
pronounce  with  confidence  what  is  its  true  mean- 
ing. The  words  of  our  Saviour  just  quoted  are 
an  example  in  point  One  may  be  fully  justified 
in  rejecting  their  literal  meaning,  who  is  wholly 
unable  to  determine  their  true  meaning.  To  do 
this  is  certainly  no  easy  matter.  Similar  difficul- 
ties, that  is,  passages  about  the  true  meaning  of 
which  we  can  feel  no  confidence,  though  we  may 
confidently  reject  some  particular  meaning  which 
the  words  will  bear,  are  to  be  found  in  all  other 
ancient  waitings  as  well  as  the  Scriptures. 

If  the  facts  and  principles  respecting  interpreta- 
tion which  have  been  stated  are  correct,  any  one 
who  will  examine  what  has  been  written  concern- 
ing this  subject  may  perceive  how  little  it  has 
been  understood  by  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  lay  down  rules  of  exposi- 
tion, and  how  much  it  has  been  involved  in  ob- 
scurity and  error.  There  are  many  writers  who 
appear,  neither  to  have  had  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  truth,  that  sentences  are  continually  occur- 
ring which  may  severally  express  very  different 
senses  when  we  attend  only  to  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed^  nor,  of  consequence,  any  just 
notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  such  sentences  is  to  be  determined.  Yet 
it  is  to  such  sentences  that  the  art  of  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  applied;  and  its  purpose  is,  to 
teach  us  in  what  manner  their  ambiguity  may 
be  resolved. 
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We  are  now,  then,  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion  formerly  proposed.  Certain  passages  are  ad- 
duced by  Trinitarians  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  expressions  in  some 
of  these  passages,  which,  the  words  alone  being 
regarded,  will  bear  a  Trinitarian  sense.  How  is  it 
to  be  ascertained  whether  this  sense,  or  some  other, 
was  intended  by  the  writer  ? 

Now  this  is  a  question  which,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  to  be  determined  solely  by  extrinsic  considera- 
tions ;  and  all  those  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  into  view  in  the  former  part  of  this  discus- 
sion bear  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  prove  that  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trines were  not  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
If  this  has  been  proved,  it  has  been  proved  that 
they  were  not  taught  by  them  in  any  particular 
passage.  All  the  considerations  that  have  been 
brought  forward  apply  directly  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  any  words  that  may  be  adduced;  and  if 
these  considerations  are  decisive,  then  it  is  certain 
that  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  every  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  false.  Their  force  can 
be  avoided  but  in  one  way ;  not  by  proving,  posi- 
tively, that  certain  words  will  bear  a  Trinitarian 
meaning, — that  is  conceded;  but  by  proving,  nega- 
tively, that  it  is  impossible  these  words  should  be 
used  in  any  other  than  a  Trinitarian  meaning,— 
that  they  admit  of  but  one  sense,  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  they  must  be  intended  to  express. 
But  this  no  man  of  common  information  will  main- 
tain.    If,  then,  there  be  not  some  gross  error  in  the 
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preceding  reasonings,  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  those  passages  is  de- 
cided. Whatever  may  be  their  true  sense,  the 
Trinitarian  exposition  must  be  false. 

But  I  will  now  recur  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that,  though  there  are  words  in  the  New 
Testament  which,  abstractly  considered,  will  bear 
some  one  or  other  Trinitarian  sense,  yet  that  this 
sense  caft  be  ascribed  to  them  only  in  violation  of 
a  fundamental  principle  of  interpretation. 


SECTION  VIII. 


ISTEBPBETATIOM  VIOLATED 
ON  CAN  BE 
FBOM  THE 


The  principle  of  interpretation  to  which  I  refer 
ia  so  constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one, 
and  is  acted  upon  so  unconsciously  in  reading  all 
other  books  but  the  Scriptures,  that,  except  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  announce 
it  or  advert  to  it.  It  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  many  cases,  as  I  have  said,  we  at  once  reject 
the  literal  meaning  of  words,  and  understand  them 
as  figurative,  because  if  we  did  not  do  thie  they 
would  convey  some  meaning  which  contradicts 
common  sense  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
oar  notions  of  the  writer  to  suppose  him  to  intend 
such  a  meaning.  Men's  minds  being  constituted 
alike,  so  that,  when  a  subject  is  clcEu-ly  Understood, 
what  appears  an  absurdity  to  one  will  appear  an 
absurdity  to  another,  we  do  not  ascribe  an  absurd 
meaning  to  the  language  of  any  writer,  except 
upon  the  special  consideration  of  some  well-known 
peculiarity  of  belief,  or  defect  or  cloudiness  of  in- 
tellect. Yet  a  great  part  of  al\  language  diverted 
ia  any  way  from  its  literal  sense  mU  bear  an  ab- 
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surd  meaning,  that  is,  admits  of  being  so  inter- 
preted when  the  words  alone  are  regarded. 

We  may  take  as  instances  of  this  the  examples 
of  the  use  of  language  quoted  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. But  I  will  produce  a  few  more  passages, 
from  which  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar 
wnth  the  subject  how  absurd  or  false  the  literal 
meaning  of  language  often  is,  and  how  instantly 
and  unconsciously  it  is  rejected  upon  the  principle 
I  have  stated.  I  give  them  without  comment,  for 
none  is  required.  My  purpose  is  merely  to  call 
attention  to  a  fact  respecting  the  use  of  language, 
which,  though  frequently  overlooked,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  soon  as  it  is  pointed  out. 

Speaking  of  the  conciliatory  measures  toward 
the  American  colonies  adopted  by  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  just  before  its  dissolution,  Mr. 
Burke  says :  "  The  question  of  the  repeal  [of  the 
Stamp  Act]  was  brought  on  by  ministry  in  the 
committee  of  this  house,  in  the  very  instant  when 
it  was  known  that  more  than  one  court  negotia- 
tion was  carrying  on  with  the  heads  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Everything  upon  every  side  was  full  of 
traps  and  mines.  Earth  below  shook;  heaven 
above  menaced."* 

Speaking  of  the  rapid  increase  of  numbers  in 
these  colonies,  he  says :  "  Such  is  the  strength 
with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that,  state  the  number  as  high  as  we  will, 
whilst   the    dispute    continues,   the    exaggeration 

*  [Speech  on  American  Taxation.] 
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ends.  Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  mag- 
nitude, they  are  grown  to  it."* 

"  A  strong  and  habitually  indulged  imagina- 
tiou,"  says  Foster,  "  has  incantationa  to  dissolve 
the  rigid  laws  of  time  and  distance,  and  to  place 
a  nnan  in  something  so  like  the  presence  of  hia 
object,  that  he  seems  half  to  possess  it ;  and  it  is 
hard,  while  occupying  the  verge  of  paradise,  to  be 
flung  for  back  in  order  to  find  or  make  a  path  to 
it,  with  the  slow  and  toilsome  steps  of  reality."  f 

Remarking  upon  the  responsibility  of  writers  of 
fictitious  narratives,  in  regard  to  the  characters 
they  delineate,  the  same  author  has  the  following 
passage :  "  They  create  a  new  person ;  and  in 
sending  him  into  society,  they  can  choose  whether 
his  example  shall  tend  to  improve  or  pervert  the 
minds  that  will  be  compelled  to  admire  him."  J 

I  will  quote  a  few  more  sentences,  from  Yoniig.§ 

"  Tho  cieath-bcci  of  Ihe  just 

Is  it  his  dcDth-bed  ?    Ko ;  it  ia  hia  shrine : 
Bcboiil  him  there  jost  rising  to  a  god." 

"  Shall  vre  this  moment  gaz«  on  God  in  mui ; 
Tho  ne:ct,  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dust  1 " 

"A  Christian  dirells,  lite  Uriel,  in  Ihe  sun." 

Speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  material  world,  as 
relative  to  our  perceptions,  and  existing  only  so  far 
as  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye  of  man :  — 

*  [Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.] 

t  [Essa;  on  the  Application  of  tho  Epithet  Itomantic,  Letter  m.] 
t  [On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  EnuigcUcal  Bcligion, 
Letter  VIII.] 
(  [Night  Thoaghts,  II.  639 ;  Vn.  SM,  13H ;  VI.  419.] 
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**  But  for  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm, 

Earth  were  a  rude,  uncolored  chaos  still 

Ours  is  the  cloth,  th^  pencil,  and  the  paint, 

Which  Nature's  admirable  picture  draws 

Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  tlie  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image  man  admires. 
Say  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad,  . 
His  admiration  waste  on  objects  round, 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees  ?  " 


Any  person  in  his  common  reading  may  find 
numberless  similar  passages,  of  which  we  reject, 
without  hesitation  the  verbal  meaning,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  absurd  or  evidently  false.  But  this 
principle  has  not  been  regarded  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  The  believer  in  transubstantia- 
tion  contends  that  we  are  to  understand  verbally 
the  declaration :  ''  Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  you  have  not 
life  within  you."*  The  sect  of  the  Antinomians 
would  have  us  take  to  the  letter  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  as  rendered  in  the  Common  Version :  "  But 
to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him 
that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness."  f  And  of  the  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Atonement,  some  contend,  that,  when  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  church  as  being  "  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  or,  as  they  would  have  it 
read,  "  by  the  blood  of  God,"  we  are  to  regard  the 
blood  of  the  Son  as  being  paid,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Father  to  deliver  us  from  his  wrath.  All  the  errors 
connected  with  Christianity  have  appealed  for  sup- 
port to  such  verbal  misinterpretations  of  particular 

•  [John  vi.  53.]  t  [Romans  ir.  5.] 

18» 
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passages.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  an]rthing 
may  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures.  And  it  is 
true,  that,  if  we  proceed  in  so  erroneous  a  method, 
a!id  neglect  every  fact  and  principle  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  interpretation  of  language, 
there  is  no  meaning  too  false,  too  absurd,  or  too 
ridiculous,  to  be  educed  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
tare,  or,  equally,  from  those  of  any  popular  v-iit- 
ing.  An  experiment  may  be  made  upon  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.* 

*  "Qaee  tex,  qnoJ  EcnalAs-consaltam,  qaod  magistratba  edictam, 
quod  foKlns,  aut  paclio,  quod  (ut  od  privatas  res  rcdeam)  tMUmeQ- 
tnm,  quED  judicia,  aat  stipulation e9,  aut  parli  et  conrenii  ronnula  non 
iDGrmari,  aut  convcUi  potiBt,  si  ad  verba  rem  deflcctere  velimiu ;  roa- 
■iliam  autctn  coram,  qui  scripscnint,  et  ralionein,  ct  auctoriCalem 
relinqaamua  l  Senno  mchcrculo  et  famitiaris  et  quotidiantu  non 
cohnrebit,  si  verba  iotcr  Doa  aucupabimur.  Deniqne  imperiuni  do- 
meaticnm  DuUam  erit,  li  icrviillB  hoc  noatria  conccsierimus,  nt  ad 
verba  Dobia  obcdiant ;  non  ad  id,  quod  ex  verbis  intclligi  poaiit,  ob- 
UmperCDt." 

"What  law,  whet  decree  of  the  Senate,  what  ordinannofaitiagij- 
trate,  what  treaty  or  convention,  or,  to  return  to  private  concerns, 
what  testament,  what  Judicial  dceiBion,  what  stipnlatJoD,  what  fonn 
of  agreement,  may  not  be  invalidated  or  annulled,  if  we  inaist  on 
bending  llie  meaning  to  the  words,  and  neg^leet  the  intent,  purport, 
and  will  of  the  writer?  Tmty,  oar  familiar  and  everj-day  diaconne 
VTOold  have  little  coherence,  if  WB  lay  in  wait  for  each  othar'a  word*. 
There  wonid  be  no  domestic  goveninient,  if  we  allowed  onr  sUrei  to 
obey  our  commands  in  their  verbal  meaning,  and  not  in  that  aense  in 
which  the  worda  ore  to  be  nnderstood." 

Cieero,  Orat.  pro  A.  CKcinli,  t  18. 

A  late  writer,  however,  to  whom  I  have  tvfore  adverted,  p.  147,  Dr. 
Cbalmera  (in  the  article  there  mentioned},  contend!  eamefUj  that 
the  verbal  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptorea  ia  the  tme  method. 
"The  examination  of  the  Scriptarea,"  he  nya,  "ia  a  pnre  work  of 
gnmmatical  analyaia.  It  ia  an  nnmixtd  qnestion  of  lasgtiage;'* 
"  W«  admit  of  no  other  initmment  than  the  vocabulaiy  and  th«4exl> 
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It  is  in  the  verbal  manner  spoken  of,  that  the 
passages  brought  to  prove  the  Trinitarian  doctrines 
have  been  interpreted.  But  in  order  to  withdraw 
the  propositions  thus  resulting,  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  reason,  they  have  been  called  incomprehen- 
sible mysteries.  A  certain  obscurity  has  thus  been 
thrown  over  the  subject,  by  which  some  minds  are 
perplexed.  I  will  now,  therefore,  attempt  to  show, 
what,  I  think,  may  be  shown  clearly,  that  no  prop- 
osition can  be  incomprehensible  from  the  nature  of 

con/'  ^  The  mind  and  meaning  of  the  author  who  is  translated  is 
purely  a  question  of  language,  and  should  be  decided  upon  no  other 
principles  than  those  of  grammar  or  philology."  But  this  principle 
^  has  been  most  glaringly  departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  Bible ; 

the  meaning  of  its  author,  instead  of  being  made  singly  and 

entirely  a  question  of  grammar,  has  been  made  a  question  of  meta- 
physics, or  a  question  of  sentiment : instead  of  the  argument 

resorted  to  being,  Such  must  be  tlie  rendering,  from  the  structure 
of  language,  and  the  import  and  significancy  of  its  phrases  ;  it  has 
been,  Such  must  be  the  rendering,  from  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  the  character  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  all  his  dispensations."  There  are  Christians  "  who  in  addi- 
tion to  the  word  of  God  talk  also  of  the  reason  of  the  thing."  "  Could 
we  only  dismiss  the  uncertain  fancies  of  a  daring  and  presumptuous 
theology)  sit  down  like  a  school-boy  to  his  task,  and  look  upon  the 
study  of  divinity  as  a  mere  work  of  translation,  then  we  ]\rould  ex- 
pect the  same  unanimity  among  Christians,  that  we  meet  with  among 
scholars  and  literati  about  the  system  of  Epicurus,  or  philosophy  of 
Aristotle." 

The  illustration  is  particularly  unhappy,  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  But  I  do  not  insist  on  this,  nor  on  the 
looseness  and  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted.  The  main  ideas  are  sufficiently  apparent.  We  are  to  come 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  merely  with  our  grammar  and  lexicon. 
Having  done  so,  let  us  consider  how  we  shall  proceed.  Our  lexicon 
will  exhibit  to  us  ten  or  twenty  different  meanings,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  most  important  words  in  a  sentence.    Our  grammar,  beside 
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the  ideas  expressed ;  that  there  can  be  no  meaning 
conveyed  in  words,  which  is  not  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble,  I  do  not  say  by  this  or  that  individual,  but  by 
the  human  understanding. 

Words  are  only  human  instruments  for  the  ex- 
pression of  human  ideas ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  express  anything  else.  The 
meaning  of  words  is  that  idea  or  aggregate  of 
ideas   which   men   have    associated   with   certain 

teaching  us  tltc  rclaiious  of  words  to  each  other,  vill  discoier  to  us 
the  various  and  often  numerons  modifications  of  meaning,  irhirh 
some  alteratioD  in  the  form  of  a  word  readers  it  capable  of  flxpresK- 
Ing.  IT  it  happen  to  have  an  appendix  treating  of  the  rhetorical 
figures,  we  may  also  team  gomcthing  from  it  conceraiDg  the  manj 
chatigcs  of  significatiOD  to  which  words  are  subjected  according  to 
established  modes  of  speech  i  though  onr  knowledge,  if  derived 
merely  from  this  source,  may  not  be  extensive.  Bat  ai  yet  we 
are  furnished  only  with  objects  of  choice  among  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings, without  anjibing  lo  decide  us  how  to  choose.  We  have  onlj 
teamed,  and  that  bat  very  imperfectly,  what  the  words  nay  siguiFyi 
our  business  is  to  learn  what  they  do  signify.  Take  a  sentcQce, 
which  in-difTerent  relations  may  be  used  lo  express  diSerent  mean- 
ings with  equal  propriety,  — BDd  sncb  sentences  are  constantly  oc- 
curring, —  what  DssiElance  will  our  grammar  or  lexicon  afford,  to 
determine  in  any  particular  case  its  actual  meaning?  Certainly 
none  at  all. 

But  in  ^c  process  of  interpT«t«tion,  we  are  to  have  iccoune  lo  no 
other  instruments.  We  are  expressly  enjoined,  for  instance,  to  ez- 
cladc  all  consideration  of  the  reason  of  the  thing.  By  this  most  be 
meant,  that  wo  are  not  lo  consider  what  may  reasonably  be  said 
upon  any  subject ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  a  reasonable  man,  with 
no  false  opinions,  would  say  concerning  it.  Let  ns  try,  then,  how  we 
shall  succeed  in  interpreting  Scripture,  after  having  excluded  this 
and  every  other  exiriniic  consideration.  St.  Luke  ascribea  these 
words  to  our  Saviour :  "  Blessed  are  you  poor,  for  yours  ii  the  king- 
dom of  God."  Shall  we  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  reaaon  of 
the  thing,  and,  taking  the  word  poor  in  iM  most  common  and  obvious 
tense,  understand  our  Saviour  a*  auerting  for  a  tmivenal  tnlh,  that 
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sounds  or  letters.  They  have  no  other  meaning 
than  what  is  given  them  by  men;  and  this  mean- 
ing must  be  ahvays  such  as  the  human  under- 
standing is  capable  of  conceiving;  for  we  can 
associate  with  sounds  or  letters  no  idea  or  ag- 
gregate of  ideas  which  wc  have  not.  Ideas, 
therefore,  with  which  the  human  understanding 
is  conversant,  are  all  that  can  be  expressed  by 
words.     If  an   angel  have  faculties  of  a  different 

all  mtn  destitnte  of  property  are  blessed !  Bat  these  words,  it  will 
be  said,  are  explaineJ  by  llie  parallel  passaj^  id  St.  Malihew.  Ex- 
plidoed  bj  a  parallel  passage  !  We  are,  then,  very  soon  obliged  to 
hiTC  reconne  to  something  beside  onr  grammar  and  lexicon.  Bat 
bow  are  they  explained  by  the  passage  in  St.  Atallhcw  1  "  Blessed 
arc  the  poor  in  spirit."  Without  taking  any  extrinsic  considcratioii 
into  Tiew,  but  conHoing  oarselvcs  to  the  mcro  words  before  ns,  in 
which  of  the  many  meanings  oflho  Konl  ipiril  sliuU  we  here  under- 
atand  it!  Shall  we  receive  it  in  a  sense  which  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  New  Testament,  according  to  which  it  denotes  the  temper 
and  virtues  of  a  Christian,  and  andersland  the  words  as  meaning: 
"Blessed  arc  they  who  ore  poor  in  the  temper  and  virtues  ofa  Chris- 
tian "  1  Bat  leaving  these  dllGcalt  passages,  he  who  ehooses  to  put 
ODt  of  Tiew  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  all  those  otlicr  circamsiances 
which  ODgbt  to  determine  oar  Jndgment,  may  proceed  with  his  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  to  the  next  beatitadcof  oar  Saviour,  and  then  to  the 
next;  and  then  he  may  open  at  random  npon  any  passage  of  tho 
New  Testament,  tilt  he  has  satisliGd  himself  respecting  the  practicft- 
bility  of  his  method. 

If  the  opinions  on  wliii'h  I  have  remarked  were  the  extravagances 
of  an  individaal  writer  alone,  so  long  a  notice  of  ihem  would  hardly 
be  justiliablo.  But  the  assertions,  I  cannot  say  (ho  arguments,  of 
Dr.  Chalmere,  are  intended  lo  mointain  a  syslem  of  intetpretalion  in 
which  the  false  doctrines  that  have  been  conneeted  with  Christianity 
have  foand  their  main  support.  It  is  to  ha  obsened,  however,  that 
the  verbal  method  of  iaterprctation  is,  in  fact,  principally  confined  10 
pauages  brought  in  proof  of  those  doctrines,  and  is  abandoned  in  re- 
gard to  other  portions  of  Scripture,  to  which  its  application  would 
produce  some  nnsanctioned  error  or  tdMurdiiy. 
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nature  from  those  which  we  possess,  he  can  make 
no  use  of  our  language  to  convey  to  our  minds 
the  results  of  their  exercise.  If  any  being  have 
more  souses  than  we  have,  he  can  find  no  words 
of  ours  to  express  to  us  his  new  perceptions.  It 
being  impossible,  therefore,  that  words  should  be 
employed  to  denote  anything  but  human  ideas ; 
whenever  they  have  a  meaning,  this  meaning, 
though  liable  to  be  mistaken,  must  in  its  own 
nature  be  capable  of  being  fully  understood. 

To  talk  of  an  incomprehensible  meaning,  if  we 
nse  the  word  "  incomprehensible  "  in  a  strict  sense, 
is  to  employ  terms  which  in  themselves  express  an 
absurdity.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  language,  as  if 
we  were  to  apeak  of  an  invisible  illumination. 
The  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  the  ideas  which  it 
is  adapted  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  him  who  reads 
or  hears  it.  But  if  it  be  capable  of  conveying  any 
ideas,  that  is,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  it  is  merely 
stating  the  same  fact  in  other  terms,  to  say  that 
those  ideas  are  capable  of  being  received  and 
understood. 

No  one,  indeed,  will  deny,  that  there  are  many 
truths  incomprehensible  by  us;  which  are  above 
reason,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  wholly  out 
of  the  grasp  of  our  present  faculties.  Bat  these 
truths  cannot  be  expressed  in  human  langaage. 
Nor,  while  our  faculties  remain  what  they  are, 
can  they  be  in  any  way  revealed  to  us.  To  re- 
veal is  to  make  known.  But  what  cannot  be  com- 
prehended cannot  be  made  known,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  revealed. 
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This  very  plain  subject  has  been  obscured  by  a 
oose  and  ambiguous  use  of  language.  It  is  said, 
that  we  believe  truths  which  we  do  not  com- 
prehend;—  that  we  believe  that  the  grass  grows; 
but  do  not  know  how  it  grows ;  —  that  we  believe 
that  some  things  are  infinite ;  but  that  we  do  not 
comprehend  infinity;  —  that  we  believe  that  God 
knows  all  things;  but  that  we  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  omniscience.  Let  us  examine  these 
propositions.  The  grass  grows :  do  we  not  know 
what  we  mean  when  we  use  these  words?  It 
is  as  intelligible  a  proposition  as  can  be  stated. 
We  affirm,  and  we  intend  nothing  more  than  to 
affirm,  that  certain  well-known,  sensible  phenom- 
ena take  place.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  know 
how  it  grows,  that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  know 
the  proximate  causes  of  its  growth;  and  it  is 
equally  true,  that  we  affirm  nothing  about  those 
causes  in  the  proposition  stated.  Our  affirmation 
does  not  extend  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  there  are  many  phenomena  of  which  we  can- 
not assign  the  causes,  does  not  tend  to  prove  that, 
when  we  affirm  those  phenomena  to  exist,  we  atter 
incomprehensible  propositions. 

But  we  say  of  many  things,  that  they  are  or  may 
be  infinite ;  that  space  and  duration  are  infinite ; 
that  the  attributes  of  God  are  infinite ;  that  our 
own  existence  will  be  infinite  or  without  termina- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
infinity ;  we  do  not  comprehend  these  truths.  I 
answer,  that  if  we  do  not  understand  those  propo- 
sitions, —  if  they  are  unintelligible,  —  it  is  very  idle 
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to  make  them.  We  do  not  comprehend  infinity 
in  itself  considered;  but  we  comprehend  our  own 
idea  of  infinity,  with  the  knowledge,  as  in  very 
many  other  cases,  that  it  is  an  inadequate  idea. 
Our  ideas  of  things  infinite  are,  as  that  word  im- 
plies,' essentially  negative  ideas.  They  consist  in 
the  conception  of  certain  things,  accompanied  with 
the  belief  of  the  absence  of  all  limit  or  termination. 
"We  not  only  have  an  idea  of  infinity,  but  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  not  have.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  ia  such  that  we  cannot,  for  in- 
stance,, imagine  a  period  when  time  began,  or  when 
it  may  end.  It  is  true  that  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  infinity  positively,  wc  do  not  understand 
all  its  nature ;  and  we  can  reason  about  it  there- 
fore but  very  partially.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
inadequate  ideas,  which  includes  far  the  greater 
portion  of  all  our  ideas;  and  the  propositions  re- 
lating to  it  are  no  more  unintelligible  than  the 
propositions  which  relate  to  other  ideas  of  this 
clas».  I  affirm,  that  the  same  jierson  who  callod 
on  me  to-day  visited  me  yesterday ;  and  there  is 
no  one,  I  think,  wiio  will  maintain  that  this  is  an 
incomprehensible  proposition.  Yet  there  are  few 
who  will  pretend  to  have  a  perfectly  adequate 
idea  of  identity,  the  notion  of  which  is  involved 
in  the  proposition  just  stated ;  and  many  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  respecting  this  subject,  as 
well  as  respecting  infinity,  by  which  most  minds 
would   be   perplexed.     I  say  that  the  san  is  the 

*  From  tlH  Latin  in  ii^*t)T«,  uid^iEiii. 
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principal  source  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  prop- 
osition ia  perfectly  intelligible.  But  I  have  not 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  sun;  there  arc  many 
things  concerning  it,  as  well  as  concerning  in- 
finity, which  I  can  neither  alKrm  nor  deny.  I 
cannot  say,  for  instance,  whether,  as  some  have' 
Imagined,  it  be  adapted  to  the  support  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  in  any  respect  similar  to  those 
which  exist  upon  the  earth.  Our  idea  of  infioity 
differs  from  most  other  ideas  of  the  class  to  which 
I  have  referred  it,  only  in  this  respect, — that  its  in- 
adequacy is  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  faculties ;  while  the 
inadequacy  of  most  other  ideas  seems  to  arise 
from  the  deficiency  of  our  means  of  information. 
But  this  is  a  difference  which  does  not  in  any  de- 
gree affect  the  nature  of  the  propositions  made 
concerning  it,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
propositions  relating  to  inadequate  ideas. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  we  have  no  conception 
of  omniscience ;  and  yet  that  we  make  proposi- 
tions concerning  it,  which  have  a  meaning  and 
a  very  important  one,  I  ansiitfer,  that  they  have 
not  only  an  important,  but  a  perfectly  intelligible 
meaning;  and  that  this  subject  is  of  a  similar 
kind  to  many  others,  of  the  nature  and  relations 
of  which  the  understanding  has  distinct  ideas, 
though  they  are  subjects  of  which  the  imagina- 
tion cannot  form  distinct  conceptions.  Fix  on  any 
particular  object  of  knowledge,  and  I  can  conceive, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  this  should  be 
known  to  God,     But  when  these  objects  are  in- 
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finite,  or  when  they  are  multiplied  beyond  very 
narrow  limits,  my  imagination  fails  and  is  al- 
together confomided.  But  the  same  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  much  humbler  subjects.  No  ideas 
can  be  more  definite,  considered  as  objects  of  the 
understanding,  than  those  which  relate  to  number 
and  quantity;  yet  it  is  principally  collective  and 
aggregate  ideas  involving  the  notion  of  great  num- 
bers or  vast  quantity,  that  the  imagination  ie  thus 
unable  to  embrace.  "When  I  am  told  that  there 
are  more  than  six  hundred  milfions  of  inhabitants 
upon  the  earth,  I  vnderstand  the  proposition  as 
perfectly,  as  when  I  aXn  told  that  there  are  six  indi- 
viduals in  a  certain  room.  But  of  the  latter  my 
imagination  can  form  a  distinct  conception,  of  the 
former  it  cannot.  1  have  no  images  in  ray  mtnd 
which  correspond  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
the  immense  number  of  individuals  mentioned; 
or  to  that  vast  mass  of  matter  with  all  its  vari- 
ous modifications  which  constitutes  the  earth. 
Still  less  can  one  form  distinct  images  of  what 
astronomy  has  made  known  to  us  respecting  the 
universe.  But  who  will  pretend  that  man  cannot 
comprehend  the  truths  which  man  has  discovered  ? 
We  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  for  examples.  I 
can  form  no  image  of  a  figure  with  twenty  equal 
sides,  —  none  which  shall  distinguish  it  from  a 
similar  figure  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one.  Bat  I 
am  surely  able  to  comprehend  propositions  re- 
specting such  a  figure  with  twenty  sides;  and  I 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  it  as  an  object  of  the 
understanding.     The  fact  therefore  that  our  imagi- 
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nations  cannot  conceive  of  omniscience,  has  no 
bearing  to  prove  that  our  reason  cannot  compre- 
hend the  propositions  which  we  make  concern- 
ing it.  When  indeed  we  regard  omniscience  as 
infinite  knowledge,  then  our  ideas  respecting  it, 
however  clear,  must  be  inadequate.  But,  as  I 
have  just  shown,  propositions  relating  to  inade- 
quate ideas  may  be  altogether  intelligible. 

Language  then  cannot  be  formed  into  proposi- 
tions having  a  meaning,  which  meaning  is  not,  in 
itself  considered,  fully  to  be  comprehended.  This 
is  merely  saying,  in  other  terms,  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind,  for  no  other  ideas  are  associated 
with,  or  can  be  expressed  by,  language.  What 
then  is  the  character  of  those  propositions,  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  which  are  called 
incomprehensible;  and  which,  it  is  affirmed,  ex- 
press mysteries  above  human  reason  ?  I  answer, 
that  so  far  as  they  have  a  meaning,  they  are  intel- 
ligible ;  and  that  many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  prop- 
ositions which  are  perfectly  intelligible.  When 
I  am  told  that  the  same  being  is  both  God  and 
man,  I  recognize,  as  I  have  before  said,*  a  very 
irUelli^ible,  though  a  very  absurd  proposition,  that 
is,  I  know  well  all  the  senses  which  the  words  ad- 
mit. When  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the  Father  is  God, 
and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God; 
and  yet  there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God"; 
no  words  can  more  clearly  convey  any  meaning, 

•  S««  pp.  ST,  58. 
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than  those  propositions  express  the  meaning,  that 
there  are  three  existences  of  whom  the  attributes 
of  God  may  be  predicated,  and  yet  that  there  is 
only  one  existence  of  whom  the  attributes  of  God 
may  be  predicated.  But  this  is  not  an  incompre- 
hensible mystery ;  it  is  plain  nonsense. 

It  seems  to  me  in  one  respect  a  most  futile,  and 
in  another  a  most  irreverent,  sort  of  discussion,  to 
inquire,  what  would  be,  or  what  ought  to  be,  our 
state  of  mind,  if  such  propositions  were  found 
in  revelation ;  or  had  been  taught  us  by  any  being 
performing  miracles  in  evidence  of  his  mission 
from  God.  It  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  not  to 
be  imagined.  When  we  have  once  settled  the 
real  nature  of  those  propositions,  all  controversy 
about  their  making  a  part  of  Christianity  is  at 
an  end ;  unless,  indeed,  we  urge  this  controversy, 
not  as  Christians,  but  as  unbelievers. 

The  propositions,  then,  of  which  we  speak,  are 
altogether  intelligible,  and  are  not  mysteries.  It 
is  only  in  violation  of  that  fundamental  rule  of 
criticism,  which  continually  prevents  us  from  mis- 
understanding the  words  of  other  books  in  an 
irrational  or  absurd  meaning,  that  any  support 
has  been  found  for  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament.  These  writings  have  been  ex- 
plained in  a  manner,  in  which  if  any  other  work 
were  explained,  we  should  think  that  its  author 
was  regarded  by  his  expositor  as  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense;  unless  we  ascribed  this  character  to 
the  expositor  himself.  It  may  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
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Scriptures  has  been  carried,  and  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  religion  of  Christians  has  been  corrupted, 
to  recollect  that  the  creed  attributed  to  Athana- 
sius,  but  which  is  in  fact  a  spurious  work  of  some 
unknown  author,  which  Athanasius  himself  would 
have  regarded  with  abhorrence,  —  a  creed  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  in  a  delirium  of  folly, 
—  was  for  ages  the  professed  faith  of  the  whole 
Western  Charch;  and  is  still  the  professed  faith 
of  a  great  portion  of  Protestants. 

I  have  said,  "  the  professed  faith  " ;  for  although 
the  propositions  which  it  embodies,  considered  in 
themselves,  may  have  one  or  more  distinct  mean- 
ings, they  have  no  meaning  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  proposes  them  as  religious  truths.  The  words 
cannot  be  understood  in  any  sense  which  he  will 
acknowledge  to  be  what  he  intends  to  express. 
He  may  have  obscure,  unsettled,  and  irrational 
notions,  which  appear  to  him  to  answer  in  some 
sort  to  the  proposition  affirmed ;  but  he  can  have 
DO  belief  that  really  corresponds  to  it ;  for  though 
men  may,  and  often  do,  believe  contradictory  prop- 
ositions which  they  have  never  compared  to- 
gether, yet  no  man  can  believe  an  obvious  con- 
tradiction. While  he  is  maintaining  these  prop- 
ositions, he  may,  perhaps,  hold  a  doctrine  which 
might  properly  be  expressed  in  different  words; 
and  which  does  not  in  fact  differ  from  the  doc- 
trine of  those  to  whom  he  fancies  himself  most 
opposed.  But  whatever  he  does  in  fact  believe, 
that  he  may  express  distinctly  and  fully,  in  words 
which  carry  no  contradiction  upon  their  face.    The 
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obscurity  of  the  subject  cannot  be  made  a  plea  for 
the  want  of  the  utmost  propriety  and  perspicuity 
of  language ;  for  it  is  not  the  subject  which  he  is 
required  to  explain,  but  only  his  own  belief  con- 
cerning it.  But  what  one  man  believes  may  be 
made  perfectly  intelligible  to  another  of  equal 
capacity  and  information. 

Archbishop  Tillotbon  said  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  that  he  wished  the  Church  of  England  "were 
well  rid  of  it"  ■  There  are  other  parts  of  her  ser- 
vice which  it  is  even  more  desirable  that  church 
should  be  well  rid  of.  Familiarity  may  reconcile 
UB  to  what  is  most  offensive.  But  let  us  imagiae 
it  as  possible  that  one  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
errors  prevailing  among  Christians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  penetrated  with  just  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity.  With  what  inexpressible  astonish- 
ment and  horror  would  he  listen  for  the  first  time 
to  an  assembly  of  Christian  worshippers,  thus  ad- 
dressing their  God:  — 

"  By  the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy 
holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  thy  baptism, 
fasting,  and  temptation, —  Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

"  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross 
and  passion,  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial,  by 

thy  glorious   resurrection   and   ascension, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

How  many  join  in  these  petitions  with  an  intel- 
ligent belief  of  the  propositions  implied  in  them? 
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I  answer,  Not  one;  for  when  understood,  they 
cannot  be  believed.  How  many  fancy  that  they 
believe  them,  having  some  obscure  notions,  which 
they  think  answer  to  what  is  intended?  Certainly 
not  a  majority  of  those  listeners  who  have  at  all 
exercised  their  reason  upon  the  subject.  But  the 
doctrines  implied  are  not  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  alone.  Other  churches  and  sects  are 
equally  responsible  for  their  promulgation.  .  And 
what  must  we  think  of  the  public  sanction  thus 
given  to  such  representations  of  God  and  Chris- 
tianity ?  What,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  religious  sentiments 
of  men,  if  absurdities  so  revolting  are  present- 
ed  to  their  minds  as  essential  doctrines  of  oar 
faith  ?  If  there  be  any  honor  due  to  God,  if  Chris- 
tianity be  not  a  mere  vulgar  superstition,  if  there 
be  any  worth  in  religion,  if  any  respect  is  to  be 
paid  to  that  reason  which  God  gave  us  when  he 
formed  us  in  his  own  likeness,  if  any  concern  is 
to  be  felt  for  man  who  has  been  insulted  and  de- 
graded, it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  impor- 
tance, that  this  solemn  mockery  of  all  that  is  most 
venerable,  and  most  essential  to  human  happinesB, 
should  cease. 


SECTION  IX. 


I  WILL  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal 
passages  urged  by  Trinitarians.  I  do  this,  not 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  do 
not  support  their  doctrines,  —  that  point,  I  trust, 
is  already  settled,  —  but  in  order  to  assist  those 
who  may  wish  to  attain  a  correct  notion  of  their 
meaning,  and  particularly  such  aa  are  familiar  only 
with  the  Trinitarian  application  of  them.  Most  of 
them  present  more  or  less  difficulty  to  a  modern 
reader ;  otherwise  they  conid  not,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  reason,  have  been  perverted  to  the  support 
of  such  doctrines ;  and  one  may  reasonably  desire 
to  know  how  they  are  probably  to  be  understood. 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case  is  the  same 
with  some  of  these  as  with  many  other  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  may  confidently  reject  a 
particular  sense,  as  not  having  been  intended  by  the 
speaker  or  writer,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
whether  we  have  ascertained  his  true  meaning. 
Of  different  expositions  we  may  sometimes  hesi- 
tate which  to  prefer,  or  question  whether  any  one 
be  correct,  though  no  other  that  seems  preferable 
occur  to  us.  In  the  study  of  ancient  anthore,  we 
must  often  content  ourselves  with  an  approxima- 
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tion  to  the  thoughts  intended  to  be  expressed ;  and 
for  the  most  part  have  not  a  full  and  clear  view  of 
all  that  waa  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It 
would  require  a  mastery  which  none  can  attain  over 
the  whole  power  of  an  ancient  language  as  used 
by  different  individuals,  and  an  intimacy  which 
none  can  acquire  with  all  the  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  an  ancifent 
writer  and  his  contemporaries,  to  determine  in 
every  case  the  exact  force  and  bearing  of  his  words, 
Our  knowledge  is  not  unfrequently  so  imperfect, 
that  we  are  unable  fully  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  considerations  which 
may  incline  us  to  adopt  one  meaning  or  another. 
The  explanations,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  pas- 
sages to  be  examined  may  be  more  or  less  prob- 
able or  accurate,  without  in  any  degree  affecting 
the  force  of  the  preceding  arguments.  However 
much  those  who  reject  the  Trinitarian  exposition 
of  certain  words  may  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  their  true  meaning ;  there  is,  in  consequence,  aa 
littje  reason  for  assenting  to  the  Trinitarian  ex- 
position, as  is  furnished  by  the  differences  among 
Protestants  for  adopting  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  the  differences  among  Christians  for 
becoming  an  unbeliever.  An  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed  among  interpreters  concerning 
the  meaning  of  many  passages  not  particularly 
obnoxious  to  controversy.  Nor  is  this  variety  of 
explanation  to  be  supposed  peculiar  to  the  New 
Testament  In  proportion  to  the  attention  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  Plato 
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aiid  Aristotle,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  similar 
want  of  agreement  concerning  their  doctrinea  and 
sentiments.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate 
what  has  been  said,  and  to  show  the  difficulty  that 
may  exist  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words, 
even  when  the  discussion  excites  no  prejudice  or 
party  feeling,  by  attending  to  a  few  of  the  first 
declarations  of  our  Saviour,  which  it  is  probable 
many  readers  pass  over  with  scarcely  a  question 
as  to  their  sense. 

"  Reform ;  for  the  tdngdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand."  •  The  Common  Version,  instead  of  "  Re- 
form," has  "  Repent."  To  correct  this  error,  uoth- 
ing  more  is  necessary  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  sense  of  the  original  word.  But  what  waa 
intended  by  the  words  "  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  as 
used  by  Christ  ?  and  how  were  they  understood  by 
the  Jews,  his  contemporaries,  when  first  uttered  ? 
Both  questions  are  important.  The  Jews  had  ex- 
pected that  their  Messiah  would  come  to  establish 
a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  the  idea  of  a  temporal 
kingdom  was  suggested  to  their  minds  by  those 
words  when  they  first  heard  them.  The  fact  con- 
cerning their  expectations  is  ascertained  by  a  pro- 
cess of  investigation  and  reasoning.  But  such  a 
kingdom  was  not  intended  by  our  Saviour.  Under 
common  circumstances,  we  endeavor  to  use  words 
in  that  sense  in  which  they  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood by  our  hearers.  But  we  learn  from  an  ex. 
amination  of  the  Gospels,  that  Cbrist  employed 

*  MuHmw  It.  it. 
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terms,  familiar  to  hia  hearers,  in  new  senses,  and 
lelt  his  meaning  to  be  gradually  ascertained  and 
settled,  as  the  minds  of  his  disciples  might  open  to 
the  truth.  What  then  was  his  meaning?  This  is 
a  question  to  which,  I  think,  many  readers  may 
find  it  more  difficult  to  return  a  clear  and  precise 
answer,  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  thought.  He 
who  will  look  into  the  commentators  may  perceive 
how  indefinitely  and  inaccurately  it  is  liable  to  be 
understood.  For  myself,  I  conceive  him  to  have 
intended  by  the  "  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that  state  of  things 
in  which  men  should  recognize  the  authority  of 
God  as  the  supreme  lawgiver,  and  submit  them- 
selves t«  his  laws,  as  human  subjects  to  those  of  a 
human  government.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
radical  idea  of  the  term  as  used  by  him,  an  idea 
which  is  to  be  regarded  under  various  relations,  is 
united  with  different  accessory  thoughts,  and  sug- 
gests different  associations,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous connections  in  which  it  is  presented.* 

*' Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,"  f  —  that  is,  they  will  enjoy 
the  blessings  which  God  confers  upon  the  subjects 
of  his  kingdom,  upon  those  who  obey  his  laws. 
But  are  they  blessed  for  what  they  are,  or  for  the 
peculiar  advantages  which  they  enjoy  for  becom- 
ing what  they  ought  to  be  ?  Is  the  blessing  abso- 
lute and  universal  ?     Or  does  it  refer  only  to  the 

*  [See  alio  the  note  OD  MatCbew  xiii.  II,  ia  the  author's  Notes  on 
the  GospeU.] 
t  Hstthew  V.  3. 
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favorable  circumstances  of  the  class  spoken  of? 
Or  is  it  confined  to  aonie  particular  individuals  of 
that  class?  That  these  are  not  idle  questions, 
may  appear  from  the  words  which  St.  Luke  as- 
cribes to  Christ :  "  Blessed  arc  you  poor,"  the  quali- 
fication "  in  spirit "  being  omitted ;  "  for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  " ; '  which  we  cannot  un- 
derstand as  referring  without  exception  to  the 
whole  class  of  the  poor.  The  words  given  by  St^ 
Matthew  have  been  by  some  critics  so  constructed 
as  to  correspond  to  those  of  St.  Luke.f  Thus 
Wetstein  understands  them  as  addressed  particu- 
larly to  Christ's  poor  disciples,  and  as  meaning, 
Blessed  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit,  Blessed  in  the 
sight  of  God,  are  the  poor,  that  is,  you  poor.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long,  to  enter  into  the  reasons 
for  which,  as  it  secras  to  me,  this  interpretation  is 
to  be  rejected.  Let  us  attend,  then,  to  some  other 
expositions.  Many  commentators  of  the  Romish 
Church  understand  by  the  "  poor  in  spirit"  those 
who  voluntarily  submit  to  poverty.  Among  Prot- 
estants, Whitby  and  others  understand  "  men  of  a 
truly  humble  and  lowly  spirit"  Paley,  apparently 
led  astray  by  the  sound  of  the  words  in  the  Com- 
mon Version,  supposes  our  Saviour  to  declare  that 
"  the  poor-spirited  are  blessed " ;  and  has,  in  con- 
sequence, misrepresented  the  character  of  Chris- 
tian, that  is,  of  true  morality.^  We  may,  with 
some  reason,  suppose  Christ  to  have  meant,  that, 

•  Luko  Ti.  ao. 

t  Bj  connecting  r^  mwufuin  with  luaaptoi. 

t  See  hii  Evidences  of  Chriui*ni^,  Put  n.  Cb.  2. 
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in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  the  poor 
were  far  more  likely  than  the  rich  to  have  the  dis- 
positions whifh  would  lead  them  to  become  his 
foUowers ;  and  that  in  consequence  he  pronounced 
those  blessed  who  had  the  spirit  of  the  poor.  But 
I  think  it  most  probable  that  his  meaning  was  atiU 
different.  The  word  used  in  the  original  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  denotes  simply  the 
want  of  wealth.  It  implies  destitution,  and  was 
used  to  denote  such  as  lived  by  charity.  Looking 
around  him  upon  the  multitude,  he  saw  perhaps 
many  who  had  no  earthly  goods ;  and  there  stood 
near  him  the  few  disciples  who  had  at  that  time 
left  all  to  follow  him.  Borrowing,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  a  figure  from  present  objects,  he  speaks 
of  that  poverty  which  is  not  in  external  circum- 
stances, but  the  poverty  of  the  mind,  the  destitu- 
tion felt  within.  The  meaning  of  his  words,  I 
believe,  was,  Blessed  are  such  as  feel  that  they  are 
destitute  of  all  things ;  and  he  referred  to  such  as, 
free  from  the  high  pretensions  and  spiritual  pride 
of  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  might  feel  that  as 
Jews  they  had  no  claims  upon  God,  might  recog- 
nize their  own  defieiencics  in  goodness,  and  be 
sensible  how  much  was  wanting  to  their  true  hap- 
piness. 

Let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  "  Blessed  are  the 
mourners;  for  they  will  be  comforted." '  Does  this 
intend  those  who  deny  themselves  the  blessings  of 
life  and  endure  voluntary  penance,  as  some  Cath- 
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olics  explain  the  passage?  You  will  aay  not. 
Does  it  mean  those  who  moam  for  their  sins,  as 
many  Protestant  commentators  tell  us?  I  think 
otherwise.  The  purpose  of  oar  Saviour  was,  I  be- 
lieve, simply  to  announce  that  his  religion  brought 
blessed  consolation  to  all  who  mourned. 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  So  the  next  words  are  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version.  I  wiL  not  go  over  the  different 
meanings  that  have  been  assigned  to  them,  but 
will  only  ask  my  reader,  if  he  have  not  particu- 
larly  attended  to  the  subject,  in  what  sense  he 
has  understood  them  ?  The  rendering  should  be, 
"  Blessed  are  the  mild,  for  they  will  inherit  the 
land " ;  that  is,  "  the  promised  land."  The  pas- 
sage cannot  be  understood  without  attention  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  Jews.  They  believed,  that, 
if  they  obeyed  God,  they  should  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  "  the  promised  land  "  ;  if  they  disobeyed 
him,  that  they  would  be  removed  from  it,  and 
scattered  among  other  nations.  Hence  "the  in- 
heriting of  the  land  "  was  in  their  minds  but  an- 
other name  for  the  enjoying  of  God's  favor.  In 
this  associated  and  figurative  sense  the  terms 
were  used  by  Christ  His  meaning  was,  literally, 
Blessed  are  the  mild,  for  they  will  enjoy  the  favor 
of  God.  In  the  Psalm  (xxxvii.  11)  from  which  he 
borrowed  the  words,  they  are,  probably,  to  be  un- 
derstood literally. 

These  examples  may  serve  in  some  measure  to 
ehow,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the 
meaning  even  o!  passages  which  may  aeem  at  first 
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view  to  present  little  difficulty.  If,  therefore,  we 
may  hesitate  about  the  true  sense  of  those  quoted 
by  Trinitarians,  this  circumstance  will  afford  no 
ground  for  hesitation  iti  rejecting  the  Trinitarian 
sense.  We  must  not  assign  an  absurd  meaning 
to  a  passage,  because  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  our- 
selves about  the  meaning  intended.  He  would 
reason  very  ill,  who,  because  he  was  unable  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  what  was  meant  by  our 
Saviour  when  he  spoke  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  should,  on  that  account,  adopt 
the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  his  words. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  doctrines 
of  Trinitarians  were  not  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  it  would  be  a  superfluous  labor  to  ex- 
amine  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  been  represented  as  containing  indications  of 
them.*  There  are  arguments  so  futile  that  one 
may  be  excused  from  remarking  upon  them.  At 
the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  writer  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene- 
sis was  not  a  Trinitarian ;  or  that  there  is  no  evi- 


•  I" The  Old  Testament,"  snvi  Professor  Stuart,  "does  bnt  ob- 

■cnrelj  (if  at  bU)  reveal  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity On  the  snp- 

poaitioD  that  boa  been  made,  namclT,  tbat  tho  full  development  of 
Trinit]'  WHO  not  made,  and  could  not  be  made,  nntil  tho  time  of  tho 
SaTionr'a  incarnation,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  nothing  more  than  pre. 
paratory  hints  shoalil  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  it 
Ha  who  Hnds  more  than  these  there,  has  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  aee, 
lo  apprehend  that  his  spccDlations  in  theology  have  stronger  hold 
nponbiiD  than  the  prineipleaof  philology-"  —  Biblical  Beposilorj  for 
jBlr.l83S,pp.l05-IOS.1 
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dence  for  the  doctrine  in  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(vi.  3),  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  la  the  Lord  of  Hosts"; 
though,  according  to  Dr.  William  Lowth,  a  stand- 
ard commentator  on  the  Prophets,  "  the  Christian 
Church  hath  always  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  was  implied  in  this  repetition." 
Another  expositor  of  equal  note.  Bishop  Patrick, 
tells  us,  that  "  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  think 
there  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Trinity  in  these 
words, '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord '  " ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  one  should  go  into  an  ex- 
planation of  this  proposition,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving any  difficulty  in  comprehending  it.  The 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  most  re- 
lied upon  by  Trinitarians  is  found  in  Isaiah  ix.  G. 
It  has  been  often  explained.  There  is,  I  think,  no 
evidence  that  it  relates  to  Christ ;  and  if  it  do,  the 
common  version  of  it  is  incorrect.  It  may  be  thus 
rendered :  — 

"  For  aato  ua  a  child  ie  bom, 
Uoto  U9  &  Bon  is  given  ; 

And  the  government  shall  bo  npon  hia  Ebonlder; 
And  he  shnll  he  called 
Wondcrfal,  counacllor,  mighty  potentate, 
Everlasting  fatbor,  prince  of  peace."' 

■  I  qooto  the  translation  given  by  Iho  Rev.  George  It.  Hoj««  in 
his  Sermon  npon  Isaiah  ix.  C,  latelj  pablisbcd,  and  refer  la  the  lama 
discourse  for  its  explanation  and  defence.  I  do  so  the  mora  resdilj, 
ai  it  gives  me  an  opportnnitjr  of  expressing  m;  respect  for  that  abla 
and  accurate  scliolar,  and  m  j  strong  inten»t  in  those  labors  by  which 
be  is  rontribnling  so  mach  toward  a  beliar  anderstaDding  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

(The  sermon  hero  referred  to  ma  republished  in  No.  TB  of  tha 
Tracts  of  the  American  DnitMian  AMOciatiwi.    See  ■!•(>,  on  thk 
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I  proceed,  then,  to  remark  upon  the  principal 
passages  adduced  by  Trinitarians  professedly  from 
the  New  Testament  in  support  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  in  doing  so  shall  distribute  them  into  several 
different  classes,  according  to  the  different  errors 
which  have  led  to  their  misuse.  The  sources  of 
misinterpretation  and  mistake  will  thus  appear, 
and  in  regard  to  the  texts  of  less  importance  which 
I  shall  omit  to  notice,  it  will  in  general  be  easy  to 
determine  to  what  head  they  are  to  be  referred,  and 
in  what  manner  understood. 


CLASS    I. 


To  the  first  class  we  may  refer  Interpolated  and 
Corrupted  Passages.    Such  are  the  following. 

puwge,  the  rennu-lu  of  the  Ret,  Dt.  Nojes  in  the  Christian  Ex&mi' 
DCT  for  Jumarj,  1836,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  S92-295.  The  article  jiut 
cited  eximlDea  the  qoeetion,  "  Wheihn  the  Deit j  of  the  Mosiiah  ba 
a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Teatsmeat,"  with  particalar  reference  to  tha 
italemenu  and  reasonings  of  Hengaleoberg,  in  hia  Christologr-  In 
coimection  with  two  othen  bj  which  it  iras  (bllowed,  on  the  "  Mean- 
ing of  the  Title  Angd  of  Jthmak,  u  lued  in  Scripture,"  and  "  Tb« 
Aitg^  of  JdmmA  mentioaed  lit  the  Old  Testament,  not  identical  with 
tho  MeMtah,"  (tee  the  ChrieUan  Examiner  for  Maj  and  Julj,  IS36,) 
it  pretenls,  probabi/,  tbe  ablest  and  most  aatlifactorj  diacnsaioD  of 
die  ntiject  of  vhich  it  treale  that  is  to  bo  found  in  the  English  lan- 
goage.  —  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  translation  ^Ten  abo*e, 
''mlghlj  potentate,"  instead  of  "  the  mighty  God,"  as  in  the  Common 
Version,  is  sopported,  snbstanUatlj,  bj  tha  anthoritj  of  Lntber, 
GeKnini,  De  Wette,  and  Hanrer.] 
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Acfai  XX.  28.  Here  in  the  Common  Vereion,  we 
find  these  words :  "  To  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 
Instead  of  "  the  church  of  God,"  the  true  reading 
is  "  the  church  of  the  Lord."  ' 

1  Timothy  iii.  16,  "  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  The  reading  Qem  (God)  is  spurious;  but 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  we  should  read  09 
(who  ox  he  who)  or  o  (which). 

1  John  V.  7.  The  famous  text  of  the  three  heav- 
enJy  witnesses.^  The  value  that  has  been  formerly 
attached  to  this  passage,  though  unquestionably 


*  [Among  tho  critics  and  commcntalon  vbo  regwd  tliii  m  ihe 
geoaine  or  as  the  most  probablu  reading,  maj  bo  mentioned  the 
names  of  Grotios,  Wetslein,  Michaelis  (Anmerk.  in  loc),  Bp.  Haish, 
Gricshacb,  Schott,  Heinrichs,  Roacnmiiller,  KoinocI,  Lachmann,  Tl- 
Bchendorf,  Merer,  De  Wclte,  Olihansen,  BaningiuteD,  Adnm  Cbuie, 
Jobn  Yje  Smith,  Smart  (Bibt.Itepos.  for  April,  I838,p.315),  Bainea, 
Backcit,  Davidson,  Trcgeltcs.] 

t  [ThiR  text  is  generally  referred  lo,  for  conciseness,  as  "  I  John 
V.  T,"  ihoQgh  in  Tact  the  sparioos  Tords  form  a  part  of  the  7th  and 
Bih  vcnca.  It  Koald  hardly  be  worth  while  to  notice  this,  had  not 
some  vho  bare  written  on  the  subject  been  so  ignorant  aa  to  ai^a 
tbo  genainenesi  of  the  screnth  verse  from  the  assamed  genaineneis 
of  tho  fiT%l  part  of  the  eighth  ;  though  tho  latter,  cqnaUj  with  the 
■purioas  portion  of  iho  former,  h  wanting  in  all  known  Gteeli  mann- 
icripts  written  before  the  invention  of  printing,  in  all  the  ancient  to- 
lions  bat  tho  Lalin  Vulgate,  and  even  in  the  oldest  manoscripts  of 
that ;  is  quoted  by  no  ancient  Greek  Father,  and  by  no  Latin  Father 
before  (be  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Tha  following  an  the 
Teraes  in  question,  as  translated  in  the  Common'Ver^n,  the  ^w- 
rious  portion  being  enclosed  in  marks  of  parenthesis  ;  — 

"  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  (in  hearcn,  the  Father,  tb« 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  \  and  these  three  are  oDe.  6.  And  thtre 
are  throe  that  bear  wiinesi  in  earth),  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and 
the  blood  :  and  these  three  agree  in  one."] 
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interpolated,  may  be  estimated  from  the  obstinacy 
with  whicli  it  has  been  contended  for,  from  its  still 
retaining  its  place  as  genuine  in  the  editions  of 
the  Common  Version,  and  even  in  editions  of  the 
original  professedly  formed  on  the  text  of  Grics- 
bach,  from  the  lingering  glances  cast  toward  it  by 
such  writers  as  Bishop  Middlcton,  and  from  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  more  ignorant  or  big- 
oted class  of  controversialists  continue  to  quote 
and  even  defend  it. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  these 
texts,  no  one  of  them  requires  particular  notice  ex- 
cept that  from  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Of 
this  the  true  reading  and  proper  explanation  ate 
both  doubtful.  In  respect  to  the  reading,  the 
question  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  between  os  (who 
or  he  who)  and  o  {u-hich).  Griesbach  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former,  but  it  has  been  shown,  I 
think,  that  he  is  incorrect  in  the  citation  of  his  au- 
thorities.*    The  original  reading,  I  believe  to  have 

*  See  Laurence's  Remarks  upon  Gricabach's  Classification  of  Man- 
lucripu,  pp.  71-83.  Accoriling  lo  Griesbach,  of  the  Versions  (ichicli 
u  regards  Ihis  text  afford  by  far  the  most  important  evidence  to  be 
•ddaccd),  the  Arabic  of  (he  Polyglot,  and  ihe  Slavonic,  alone  rap- 
port the  reading  9t6s ;  in  all  the  others,  a  prononn  ia  used  answering 
to  Of  or  to  0.  That  is  to  say,  the  Coptic,  the  Sobidic,  and  the  Phi- 
loxenion  Syriac  iit  ilt  margin,  express  the  pronoun  oc  ;  the  Vutgate, 
and  Iheolder  Latin  versions,  u,q«od;  and  tbe  Pcsbito  or volgar  Syri- 
ae,  the  Philoxeoian  Syriac  in  id  text,  the  Erpeaisn  Arabic,  tbe  .^thi- 
opic,  and  the  Armenian,  use  a  pronoun  which  may  be  translated  in- 
differently "  who'"  or  "  which." 

Bat  according  (o  Ur.  Laurence,  whose  BtBteDoenls  I  see  no  reason 
to  dlatmst,  "  Ihe  Coptic,  the  Sabidic,  and  Ibo  Fhiloxenian  versions  do 
not  necessarily  read  or,  bat  most  probably  e,"  and  "  the  Peshilo  or 
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been  S  (which).  For  this  the  external  evidence, 
when  fairly  adjusted,  seems  greatly  to  preponder- 
ate ;  and  it  may  have  been  altered  by  transcribers 
6r9t  into  09,  and  afterwards  into  Sew,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, according  to  which  the  mystery  spoken  of 
was    Christ,  —  an   interpretation   that   appears  to 

Tulgar  Sjriac,  llio  Erpenian  Arabic,  and  the  iEihiopic,  do  not  indif- 
ferently read  ot  or  o,  bgt  indispnUbiy  o."  "  The  AnncnUn  reads 
neither  dc  nor  a,  but,  in  conjanctioa  with  the  Byzantine  text,  &t6t" 
Of  oil  these  veraioits,  therefore.  GriesbBch'a  account  is  incorrect  j  and 
the  number  and  importaQce  of  those  which  favot  the  reading  o,  taken 
is  connection  ivith  the  fact  of  its  having  been,  from  the  first,  the  read- 
ing of  the  whole  Western  Church,  produce  a  preponderating  weight 
of  evidence  in  its  favor. 

In  Tegard  to  the  Thiloxenian  version,  Dr.  Laurence,  as  may  l^]pear 
from  what  is  quoted,  expresses  himself  with  some  obscurity.  But  I 
presume  his  opinion  was,  that  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin  it 
probably  reads  5.    See  White's  note  in  hi^  edition  of  this  reraion. 

[Later  investigations  have  abown  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Len- 
ience here  relied  on  are  in  several  respects  erroneoua.  Bnt  before 
pointing  out  tbeir  inaccuracy,  it  maybe  well,  for  lb  e  better  nnderstand- 
ing  of  the  subject,  to  mention  the  dates  generally  assigned  by  aebol- 
an  to  the  ancient  versions  which  contain  this  passage.  The  Old 
Latin  or  Italic,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  second  century ;  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic,  in  the  thiid,  or 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  ;  the  jTl^tbiopic,  Gothic,  and  I^ttin  Tnl- 
gate,  in  the  fourth  ;  the  Armenian,  in  the  fifth  ;  the  Philoxenian  or 
Harclcan  Sjriac  was  completed  A.  D.  508,  and  revised  A.  D.  616. 
Later  versions  arc  the  Georpan,  ot  the  sixth  centniyj  bnt  since  al- 
tered from  the  Slavonic,  made  in  the  ninth  ;  and  the  Arabic  venions, 
one  edited  by  Erpcnins,  supposed  lo  be  made  from  the  Syriac,  as- 
other  published  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  made  from  the 
Greek,  —  both  of  uncertain  date  and  very  little  value,  —  end  still  an- 
other of  the  ninth  century,  made  from  the  Greek  at  Emeaa  in  Byrift 
by  one  Daniel  Philcntolos,  a  manuscript  of  which  ia  praaerrtd  In  tbs 
Vatican  Library. 

In  r^ard  to  the  reading  of  the  preaent  panage  in  tbeta  Ttnkai, 
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have  been  given  it  at  an  early  period.  But  the 
passage,  I  believe,  has  no  reference  to  Christ  per- 
sonally. 

The  words  translated  "  mystery  of  godliness,"  as 
if  purposely  to  obscure  the  sense,  should  be  ren- 
dered "the  new  doctrine  of  piety,"  or  "concerning 
piety  " ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  colio- 

Ihe  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  accoant  of  ihe  facts  wliich 
ma;  DOIT  be  considered  us  cstublishcd.  Tbc  Old  Latin  or  Italic  rer- 
sion,  and  tbc  Latin  Valgntc,  read  qaod,  cotreepondlng  to  o,  which ;  — 
the  Gothic,  as  edited  by  Qabclentz  and  Loebe,  baa  the  maecaline  rcla- 
tiie,  smverinji;  to  ui,  vAo,  though  tbc  word  corresponding  to  /iucttt- 
ptov,  ruNii,  is  feminine ;  —  the  I'cshito  Sjriac,  the  Coptic,  tho  Sahidic, 
the  JEtbiopie,  tlia  Anneninn,  the  Pliiloxeniaa  Syriac  both  in  the  text 
snd  in  tlic  margin,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  and  the  Anbic  of  Philon- 
IoIm  {see  Hue's  Tntrod.  to  the  N.  T.,  4  l')T.  3d  cd.),  use  a  pronoun 
which  may  hero  be  indifferently  translated  who  or  which ;  —  the  Arabic 
of  the  Polyglot,  the  Slavonic,  and  the  Georgian,  support  the  rcuiling 
6«iJt,  Ged.  In  most  of  the  ambiguotia  versions,  the  relative  pronoun 
hag  the  Eflmc  farm  for  all  the  genders  ;  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidie  it 
is  ma«coline,  but  the  vord  answering;  to  jivintipiog  being  also  mascu- 
line, we  hare  no  means  of  determining  whctber  the  translators  had 
before  them  ot  or  o.  In  respect  to  the  Armenian  version,  the  Eclectic 
Review  for  January  1S31,  p.  IB,  gives  a  qaotaliOQ,  apparently  rrom 
alator  edition  of  Dr.  Lanrence's  Essay,  according  to  which  he  no 
longer  claims  it  aa  supporting  the  rending  0(uc.  but  leaves  its  testi- 
mony doubtful.  The  Kclectic  Jtcyicwer  himself,  Dr.  Henderson,  and 
Dr.  Tregclles,  for  whom  a  special  collation  of  Zohmb's  edition  of  thit 
Tcrsion  baa  been  made  by  a  compewnt  scholar,  represent  it  as  read- 
ing a  pronoun  equivalent  lo  either  oc  or  o,  as  staled  above.  As  to 
the  Philoxcnian  Syriae,  see  the  note  of  White,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Norton. 

The  evidence  of  tho  ancient  versions  is  particularly  important  in 
regard  to  this  passage,  on  acconnt  of  the  slight  difTerence  between 
the  three  readings  as  nriltcn  in  the  ancient  Greek  manuecripts.  In 
the  uncial  or  more  ancient  manpsciipts,  Qto't,  ot.  and  o  were  writ- 
ten nearly  as  follows  :  SC,  OC,  O.  The  change  from  one  of  these 
nadlngi  to  another  cootd  therefore  be  much  more  easily  made  in  Ibe 
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cation  of  words  in  English,  we  may  connect  the 
epithet  "  great "  with  the  substantives  "  pillar  and 
foundation  " ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  con- 
trary to  the  construction  of  the  original,  sufficiently 
expresses  the  sense.  The  following  rendering,  then, 
I  believe,  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle. 

"  I  thus  write  to  you,  hoping  to  come  to  you 

Greek  mannscriptg  than  in  those  of  Ibe  ancient  Tcrsioo*.  The  mors 
important  of  these  rcrsiona  represent  the  icjcl  of  maniucripts  ttr 
ohler,  probality,  thsn  any  that  bate  come  down  to  na.  They  repie- 
■ent,  moTcavcr,  the  text  of  manascripta  fonnd  in  countries  wiilelj  sep- 
arated  front  each  other.  Their  testimony  has  therefore  not  only  th« 
weight  of  the  highest  antiqaity,  bat  is  far  more  independent,  than 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  modem  mannscripts.  A  large  majont;  of 
thcio  were  written  in  the  elevenili  and  tnelftli  cenlnries,  or  later, 
within  tbe  narrow  limits  of  the  pHtriarchnto  of  Constantinople,  and 
nndcr  influences  which  tended  to  produce  a  nnifonnity  of  text.  (See 
Korton's  Gcnninenesa  of  the  Gospels,  Vol..  I.,  Additional  Note  A, 
pp.  xxx.-xixii.)  In  many  passage*  the  reading  which  the  great 
body  of  them  present  differs  from  that  which  is  proved  to  be  gena- 
ine  by  the  agreement  of  the  most  ancient  wilncasea  eomtoned  with 
internal  evidence.  It  is  nccordingly  a  well-estahlished  principle  of 
criticism,  to  nsc  the  words  of  Tregelles,  that  "the  mass  of  recent 
documents  possesses  no  determining  voice,  in  a  question  as  to  what 
we  should  receive  as  gcnnlne  readings."  When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  the  evidence  of  the  nine  oldal  versions  in  favor  of  %  lelatiTe 
pronoun  as  the  original  reading  in  this  passage  is  confinned  b;  the 
jfus  oldett  aad  bat  manaicripls  which  n'e  possess  (the  Alezandrinc, 
Ephrem,  Augian,  and  Boemerion  reading  or,  the  Clermont  3),  and 
also  by  tlie  earlUtt  Fcuhen  to  whose  testimony  we  can  appeal  with  any 
confldeace,  wo  can  have  little  donbt  that  the  reading  9i6t,  fliongh 
found  in  alt  but  three  of  the  cursive,  and  in  two  of  die  later  undal 
manuscripts,  is  a  coiruptlon  of  the  original.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noting,  that  one  of  the  more  recent  mannseripts  which  read  St,  ihs 
Codex  Colbertinus  3844  (nambered  IT  in  the  Epistles  by  the  eriUeal 
editors),  is  of  peculiar  value.  Eichhom,  as  quoted  by  Tregellei, 
■peaks  of  it  as  "  full  of  the  most  excellent  and  oldest  readings  " ;  and 
■tylet  it "  the  Queen  of  the  manuscripts  in  cnraiTe  letters." 
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shortly;  but  should  I  be  delayed,  that  you  may 
know  how  you  ought  to  conduct  yourself  in  the 
bouse  of  God,  that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  living 
God.  Beyond  doubt,  the  great  pillar  and  founda- 
tion of  the  trae  religion  is  the  new  doctrine  con- 
cerning piety,  which  has  been  made  known  in  hu- 
man weakness,  proved  true  by  divine  power,  while 

We  «re  left  then  lo  decide  between  or  and  o.  The  qneslSon  which 
of  these  reiultngs  i»  to  he  preferred  is  rendered  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tioo  by  the  ambignona  eTidence  of  most  of  the  versions,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  of  many  of  the  Fathers.  It  is  not  nceeunr;  to  discuss  it 
here.  Among  modem  critics,  os  is  regarded  as  the  moat  probable 
reading  b;  Benson,  Gricsboch,  Schott,  Vater,  Rosenmiiller,  Hein- 
richs,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  OlshauBCD,  Wicsinger,  Hothor,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf  Davidson,  and  Tregclles ;  o  is  preferred  by  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Wetslein,  and  Professor  Porter. 

One  who  wishes  to  pnrsne  the  snhject  further,  and  to  enamine  Ihe 
antborities  for  the  statements  which  hare  hero  been  made,  may  con- 
Enlt,  in  addition  to  the  notes  of  Wetstein,  Gricsbach,  Scholi,  and 
Tischendorf,  in  (heir  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  Eclectic 
ReTiew  for  Janaarr  1831,  Art.  III. ;  Porter's  Principles  of  Teitnal 
Criticism,  (London,  184S,}  pp.  482-493;  Daridson's  Biblical  Criti- 
dim,  (london,  1853.)  Vol.  n.  pp.  382-403  ;  Tregelles's  Accoant  of 
the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Teslamcnl,  (London,  1854.)  pp. 
327  -  231  ;  and  the  able  reviews  of  Porter  and  Davidson,  by  tho  Rev. 
Dr.  Nojes  (who  prefers  the  reading  ot),  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
for  January  1850,  and  May  1853.  Tho  note  of  Wetstein  deserves 
partienlarly  lo  be  slodied.  —  Of  the  earlier  defenders  of  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage,  the  ablest,  perhaps,  is  Bcrriman,  whose 
" Critical  Dissertation  upon  1  Tim,  iii.  16 "appeared  in  1741.  Among 
its  later  champions,  the  most  prominent  is  Dr.  Ebcnezer  Hcq- 
denon,  whose  essay  on  tho  subject,  entitled  "The  Great  Mystery 
of  Godliness  Incontroyertible,"  &c.,  was  published  in  London  in 
1830,  and  reprinted,  with  additional  observations  by  Professor  Sla- 
art,  in  the  Bibhcal  depository  for  Jannary  1832.  The  remark  of 
Dr.  Davidson,  that  "Henderson's  reasoning  to  show  that  tlie  Old 
Syriac  version  ma;  have  bail  &ios  equally  well  as  o,  is  a  piece  of 
flpeeial  pleading  andeserv'ing  of  notice,"  may  bo  applied  with  justice 
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angels  were  looking  on,  which  has  been  proclaimed 
to  the  Gentiles,  believed  in  the  world,  and  haa  ob- 
tained a  glorious  reception." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Epistle,  St.  Paul  speaks  earnestly,  and  at  length, 
of  the  prayers  to  be  offered  by  Christians  in  their 
public  assemblies.     The  main  object  of  their  thus 

to  maaj  olbcr  poita  of  ihii  essnj.  Tho  careful  inqairer  nill  find  thit 
it  ajiouiula  ]□  missutcments  and  false  Bunrnplions  ;  and  irill  be  u- 
tooiiihcd  at  tbo  tuppraiion  of  important  facta,  of  which  it  hardly 
■eemi  possible  that  the  anihor  can  hare  been  ignorant  Some  of 
Dr.  IIcndciBon'a  cn-ora  are  pointed  out  in  the  article  in  the  Eclectic 
Bevicw  before  referred  to,  and  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  Jann- 
arj  1850,  p.  29,  note.  There  are  other  important  miatakei  and  omia- 
lions  not  there  noted,  particularly  in  bis  ttccoant  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Fathers. 

Frofesior  Stnait,  \a  the  ncv  edition  of  his  Lettcn  to  t>r.  Chan- 
ning  contained  in  his  "Miscellanies,"  published  in  1846,  has  some 
nmarki  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  has  repealed  many  of  Dr. 
Henderson's  errors,  and  added  others  of  his  own.  Afler  the  stsle- 
ments  and  references  which  have  been  made,  it  is  not  worth  nhilc  to 
point  these  onl  in  dctul.  Bnt  thon^  the  accaracy  of  Professor 
Stuart  cannot  bo  relied  on,  he  has  shown  Ms  candor  in  the  following 
boncit  concession,  wliica  is  qnoted  with  approbation  by  Dr.  David- 
ton,  himself  a  Trinitarian. 

"I  cannot  feel,"  he  says,  in  concluding  his  remarks  supplementary 
to  Dr.  Henderson's  essay,  "  that  the  contest  on  the  subject  of  tho 
reading  can  profit  one  side  so  much,  or  harm  the  other  go  mocli, 
as  disputants  respecting  the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  hare  snpposed. 
Whoever  atlentivcly  studies  John  xvii.  SO-26,  1  John  i.  3,  u.  5, 
IT.  IS,  16,  and  other  passages  of  the  lilio  tenor,  will  see  that  'God 
might  bo  manifest'  in  the  person  of  Christ,  without  the  necessary 
Implication  of  tho  proper  divinity  of  the  Saviour  ;  at  least,  that  the 
phraseolopT  of  Scriptnra  does  admit  of  other  conslnictions  besides 
this  ;  and  other  ones,  moreover,  which  are  not  forced.  And  eon- 
ceding  this  fact,  less  is  determined  by  the  contest  about  Sv  and  Qt6ti 
in  I  Tim.  iii.  16,  than  might  seem  to  be  at  Erst  view."  — Biblical 
Repository  for  January,  I83S,  p.  79.] 
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associating  together  was  to  excite  their  feelings  of 
piety  by  mutual  sympathy.  Then  follow  direc- 
tions respecting  the  well-ordering  of  a  Christian 
community  or  church,  and  tlie  proper  character  of 
its  officers ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  Apostle  recurs 
to  the  great  distinctive  character  of  Christianity, 
its  new  doctrine  of  piety  to  God,  that  state  of 
mind  which  their  assemblies  were  particularly  in- 
tended to  cherish.  Thus  we  have  a  connected 
train  of  thought.  But  if  the  conclusion  of  the 
passage  be  explained  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christ,  or  of  God,  in  the  flesh,  a  new  subject  is 
abniptiy  introduced,  having  but  a  remote  connec- 
tion with  what  precedes ;.  and  one  which  we  per- 
ceive no  reason  for  the  Apostie's  adverting  to  ia 
this  place.' 


Pauoffei  rekaing  to   C/trist  which  have  been  mis- 
trcmsUUed. 

To  this  class  belongs  Philippians  ii.  5,  seqq. 
Here  the  Common  Version  makes  the  Apostle 
say  of  Christ,  that  he  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God."  This  has  been  considered 
a  decisive  argument  that  Christ  is  God ;  though 

*  [For  a.  notice  or  the  Tarions  readiDgs  oF  some  other  paaiagei 
■appoied  to  b>Te  a  bearing  on  th«  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Me  Appen- 
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it  ia  an  absurdity  to  say  of  any  being,  that  he 
"  tboDgbt  it  not  robbery  to  be  eqnal  with  him- 
aeif.''  Perhaps  no  test,  however,  has  been  more 
freqaeutly  quoted  or  referred  to.*  Bnt  it  now 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  wends 
have  been  miatianslated.  In  the  verses  that  fol- 
low, the  verbal  rendering  of  cv  ftop^  0eov  is,  "in 
the  form  of  Cod,"  and  that  of  futp^rpr  SouXov,  "  the 
form  of  a  servant."  But  as  these  phrases  do  not 
correspond  to  oar  modes  of  ex[H«ssion,  they  can 
hardly  convey  a  distinct  meaning  to  most  readers. 
"  To  be  in  the  form  of  another,"  as  here  used, 
means  "  to  appear  as  another,"  "  to  be  as  anotbec." 
In  a  translation  it  is  better  to  sabstitate  one  of 
these  equivalent,  but  more  intelligible  phrases. 
The  whole  passage  may  be  thus  rendered :  — 

"Let  the  same  disposition  [Let  the  same  hu- 
mility and  benevolence]  be  in  you  which  was  in 
Jesus  Christ,  who  being  as  God  did  not  think  tiiat 
his  equality  with  God  was  to  be  eagerly  rettuned ; 
bnt  divested  himself  of  it,  and  ipade  himself  as  a 
servant  and  was  as  men  are,  and  being  in  the  com- 
mon condition  of  man,  bumbled  himself,  and  waa 
submissive,  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross." 

Christ  was  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  ot "  the  im- 
age of  God,"  or  "as  God";  he  was  "like  God," 

•  Thns  Dr.  WatM  in  ono  of  bit  hjiniu :  — 
"  Yet  there  ia  one  oF  huniui  fhune, 
JesDs  amjed  In  fleih  aoA  blood, 
Thinks  it  no  robber;  to  cUim 
A  full  equality  with  God. 
Their  glory  shines  irilh  oqoal  bcftms,"  &c 
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or  he  was  "  equal  with  God "  (the  latter  words 
being  correctly  understood) ;  because  he  was  a 
minister  in  the  hands  of  God,  wholly  under  his 
direction;  because  his  words  were  the  words  of 
God,  his  miracles,  the  works  of  the  Father  who 
sent  him,  and  his  authority  as  a  teacher  and  legis- ' 
lator,  that  of  the  Almighty,  not  human,  but  divine. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that  he  bore  the  high  char- 
acter of  God's  messenger  and  representative  to 
men,  with  all  the  powers  connected  with  it,  he 
was  not  eager  to  display  that  character,  or  exer- 
cise  those  powers,  for  the  sake  of  any  personal 
advantage,  or  of  assuming  any  rank  or  splendor 
corresponding  to  his  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
men.  "  Being  rich,  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor.""  He  divested  himself  as  it  were  of  his 
powers,  lowered  himself  to  the  condition  of  com- 
mon men,  lived  as  they  live,  exposed  to  their 
deprivations  and  sufferings,  and  voluntarily,  as  if 
weak  as  they,  submitted  to  an  ignominious  and 
torturing  death.  —  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
made  himself  as  a  servant,  these  words  are  illus- 
trated by  those  which  he  himself  used,  while  in- 
culcating, like  the  Apostle,  the  virtues  of  humility 
and  benevolence,  with  a  like  reference  to  his  own 
example:  "The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve"!  ^^  '^  '"  imitation  of  this 
example,  that  he  directs  him,  "who  would  be 
chief  among  his  disciples,  to  become  the  servant 
of  all."  } 

*  [9  Cor.  TiiL  9.]  t  HUtbew  zx.  S8.  t  [UiA  x.- 
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I  PROCEED  to  another  example.  It  ie  the  mis- 
translation of  the  word  atwwe?  by  the  English  word 
"  worlds,"  in  the  commencement  of  the  EpisUe  to 
the  Hebrews.'  For  giving  this  sense  to  the  origi- 
nal term,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any  authority  to  be 
foand  either  in  Hellenistic  or  classic  Greek.  It 
was  not  no  nsed  till  long  after  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  In  the  theological  dialect  of  Chris- 
tians, this  sense  was  assigned  to  it  in  reference  to 
the  present  passage  and  to  another  in  this  Epistle 
(Ch.  xi.  3J ;  and  the  corresponding  Latin  word  sacu- 
lam  acquired  the  same  meaning.  The  Greek  word 
auav  was  Qsed  to  denote  a  space  of  time  of  con- 
siderable length,  leaving  its  precise  limits  unde- 
fined. Hence  it  denotes,  secondarily,  the  state  of 
things  existing  during  such  a  period.  In  this  seose 
it  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  We  use 
the  word  age  in  a  like  signification,  employing  It 
to  denote  the  men  of  a  particular  period,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  their  circamstancea  and  char- 
acter, as  when  we  speak  of  the  "manners  of  an 
age,"  "  the  learning  of  an  age,"  &c  So,  likewise, 
the  word  lime  is  used,  though,  by  an  idiom  of  our  - 
language,  rather  in  the  plural  than  the  singnlar,  as 
in  the  phrase,  "  the  times  of  the  Messiah."  Shake- 
speare, however,  says  in  the  singular,  "  the  tune  is 

'  There  can  be  no  resson  for  not  expUiniog  tbe  pMMgo  in  tba 
Epiatle  to  Iho  Hebrews  which  1  belicTc  to  hare  been  misnodentood, 
though  I  (]o  not  regard  the  Epiitle  ai  the  work  of  St  Paol  or  anj 
otbcr  Apostle.  Mj  reasoDt  (br  thU  opinion  I  hare  formerly  giren 
in  the  Chriitian  Examiner  (Voli.  IV.,  V.,  VL],  in  a  leria  of  actidM 
which  I  ma;,  perhaps,  at  wme  time  repnblith. 
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out  of  joint,""  meaning,  "the  present  state  of  things 
is  in  disorder." 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  luaW; , "  ages," 
most  probably,  I  think,  denotes  the  "  different  states 
of  things  which,  in  successive  periods,  would  result 
from  Christianity."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
siaas,  it  is  used,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  sense,  Ch. 
iii.  ver.  11,  Kara  irp6de<riv  twc  atwvtev  rpf  hraiijavv 
ev  XpioTm  iTfffov  T^  Kvpt^  f)itS)V,  "  conformably  to 
a  disposition  of  the  ages  which  he  has  made  by 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord";  f  and  probably  also  in 
the  same  Epistle  (ii.  7)  where  the  Apostle  speaks 
of  the  favor  of  God  that  will  be  manifested  "  in  the 
ages  to  come."  In  these  passages,  as  well  as  in 
that  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  refer- 
ence, I  presume,  extends  beyond  this  life  to  the 
future  condition  of  Christians,  to  "  the  ages  "  after 
death.  J  Thus,  then,  I  would  render  and  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
first  five  verses  of  this  Epistle :  — 

"God,  who  at  different  times  and  in  different 
ways  formerly  spoke  to  our  fathers  by  the  Proph- 
ets, has  at  last  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom 

*  [Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  V.] 

t  Not,  as  in  (he  Comman  Version,  "  nccording  la  the  eternal  par- 
pOM,  vhich  he  purpoicd  in  Cbriat  Jcsni  one  Lord." 

t  In  Hebrcm  xi.  3,  olwnt  is  ngnin  translated  "  worlds."  Bere  we 
maj  render  thas  :  "  Through  faith  we  andcrstand  that  the  iget  have 
l>een  to  ordered  b;  the  power  of  God,  that  what  ia  seen  had  not  ill 
origin  in  what  waa  conapicDoaa.''  The  meaning  of  the  writer  I  con- 
ceive to  have  l>een,  that  thctingh  fwth  we  believe  that  Christiani^ 
«rith  all  ita  reanlta  is  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  Ood,  not  having 
had  ita  origin  in  an;  atate  of  thlnga  prerionaly  exiating. 

SI*  ^^M 
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he  has  appointed  heir  of  all,*  tbrongh  wfaom  also 
he  has  given  form  to  the  ages,t  who  being  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  glory,  and  an  image  of  hia  perfectiona, 
and  ruling  all  things  with  authority  from  him,:^ 
after  having  cleansed  us  from  our  sins  by  himself 
alone,  §  has  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high ;  being  as  much  greater  than  the 
angels,  as  the  title  which  he  has  obtained  is  pre- 
eminent above  theirs.  For  to  which  of  the  angels 
did  God  ever  say.  Thou  art  viy  Son,  this  daj/  have 
Imade  thee  so?  And  again,  Iwill  be  to  him  a  Fa- 
ther, and  he  shall  be  tome  a  Son  ?  " 

Anotheb  passage  which  may  be  mentioned  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St  John,tfaiia 
rendered  in  the  Common  Version  :  — 

"  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is 
true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ     This  is  the 

*  We  may  snppoEe  Ihet,  the  preceding  dispeuMtioiu  of  God  bong 
iDlended  to  prepare  the  wkj  for  Cbrut[Biiilj,  Chriit  is  Tepnsented 
u  "  (leir  of  all "  which  \aa  been  aceomplished  bj  Ihem ;  or  die  flgn- 
ntire  term  htir  may  be  used  wilh  reTcrence  to  the  title  of  Sen  in- 
iDedistel;  berore  giren  to  Chriat,  and  "  heir  of  all "  maj  be  eqnir- 
■lent  10  "  Lord  of  all,"  denoting  thai  Chriit  has  been  appointed  "  head 
orer  all "  in  the  Chriitian  diipensatioa. 

t  Or,  in  other  wordi,  "  hai  given  fonn  to  what  ezisti  and  ii  to  ox- 
i*t,"  ta  the  result*  of  Chriitiamly. 

t  Read  nuroii,  and  not  mrrov,  aa  ii  snggeated,  and  almoit  raqidnd, 
by  the  occarrence  of  aurou  in  the  preceding  claoie,  and  by  the  lua  of 
iantev  immediately  afler  witliont  the  imertion  of  koI- 

t  That  it,  without  the  interrention  of  the  laciificM  of  Am  JawUi 
Uw. 
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trae  God  and  eternal  life.  Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols." 

According  to  the  Trinitarian  exposition  of  thcae 
words,  the  true  God  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
two  persona,  who  are  so  clearly  distinguished  by 
St.  John,  are  one  being.  But  the  appearance  of 
a  Trinitarian  meaning  is  the  result  of  a  false 
translation,  particularly  of  the  improper  insertion 
of  the  word  "  even."  The  passage  may  be  thus 
rendered.  Its  sense  may  be  made  clearer  by  going 
back  a  little,  and  beginning  at  verse  18. 

"  We  know  that  whoever  is  born  of  God  avoids 
sin;  the  child  of  God  guards  himself,  and  the 
Wicked  One  cannot  touch  him.  We  are  as- 
sured that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  the  whole 
world  ia  subject  to  the  Wicked  One.  And  we 
are  assured  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come,  and 
has  given  us  understanding  to  know  Him  who  is 
True.  And  we  are  with  Him  who  is  True  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  is'  the  True  God,  and 
eternal  life.     Children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols." 

The  meaning  is,  that  He  with  whom  Christiana 
ape.  He  who  is  True,  is  the  True  God,  and  the 
giver  of  eternal  life,*     In  the  former  part  of  the 

*  [Compare  verse  1 1 .  Th«  pronoan  translaKd  "  He  "  b?  Jf  r.  Nor- 
ton, or  "  This  "  in  the  CouiDOll  VecBion,  is  regarded  as  referring  to 
"Him  who  is  Tme "  b;  tbc  most  aQprejodiced  inlerprelen,  whether 
TrinitMian  or  Dnitaiian ;  among  othere,  bj  ErMmaa,  Grotiua,  W«- 
■Mil],  Mictiaelis,  Moms,  Abp.Nen-come,  RoRemiiiiller,  Jaapis,  Scbott, 
Winer  (Gram,  f  23.  1),  Liicke,  De  Welte,  Neander,  Halher,  Mejer 
(on  Rom-  ix.  5,  2d  ed.),  and  Hofmann  (Schritlbeweis,  I.  126).  Tbe 
pronoan  oCrot  often  refers  not  to  the  nearest  preceding  noaa,  but  to 
a  remoter  antecedent,  more  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  IBeo 
3  John  T,  Acts  ir.  11,  and  tbe  Lexicon*  of  tbe  N.  T.  tub  ma.      ^^^ 
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passage  St.  John  expresses  the  Jewish  conceptioD 
of  the  personality  and  power  of  Satan.  To  him, 
the  Wicked  One,  he  regarded  the  heathen  world 
as  subject ;  while  believers  were  through  Christ 
with  Him  who  is  True,  the  True  God.  They 
were,  therefore,  to  keep  themselves  from  idols. 

Sboald  it  be  said  that  these  ideas  are  not  happi- 
ly expressed,  I  answer,  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  this  Epistle  was  as  unskilful  a  writer  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  one  originally  a  GalUsan 
fisherman ;  and  should  it  be  brought  as  an  objec- 
tion against  his  being  an  inspired  Apostle,  that  he 
adopted  a  popular  error  of  bis  countrymen  respect- 
ing the  existence  and  power  of  a  being,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  evil,  I  would  ask  in  return,  how, 
if  he  were  not  an  inspired  Apostle,  one  thus  ex- 
posed in  common  with  others  to  the  errors  of  his 
age,  rose  so  high  above  his  contemporaries  in 
his  comprehension  of  the  essential  truths  of  t&- 
ligion  ? 

With  the  passage  quoted  from  St.  John  may  be 
compared  the  words  of  his  Master,  which  he  bad 
previously  recorded :  "  And  this  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent"'  After  having  recorded 
these  words,  with  what  amazement  would  he  have 
been  seized,  had  it  been  revealed  to  him  that  an 
epistle  of  his  own  would  be  interpolated  in  one 
place,  and  its  meaning  perverted  in  another,  for 
the  sake  of  proving  a  doctrine,  about  to  be  gener- 
ally received  by  Christians,  that  he  who  thus  ad- 
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dressed  the  only  true  God,  that  he  whom  God  had 
sent,  was  himself  the  only  true  God  I 

To  the  class  of  mistranslations  are  likewise  to 
be  referred  those  passages  which,  on  account  of 
the  omission  of  the  Greek  article,  have  been  so 
rendered  as  to  apply  to  Christ  the  title  of  "  God." 
These,  however,  are  in  this  particular  correctly 
translated  in  the  Common  Version.  As  the  ques- 
tion is  purely  a  critical  one,  I  will  place  the  re- 
marks to  be  made  upon  it  in  a  note.* 

*  Tbe  Brgament  for  the  deitj  of  Chriat  fbnndGd  upon  the  omii- 
rion  of  the  Greek  article  was  revtred  and  brought  ioto  notice  in  the 
lut  ceatnry  b;  GranTillo  Sharp,  Esq.  He  applied  it  to  eight  lexti 
which  will  bo  hereafter  mentioned.  The  lost  words  of  Ephesiam 
y.  S  roaj  afford  an  example  of  the  constrnction  on  which  the  aijpl- 
ment  is  founded: 

(V  Tg  pOITlXtiJ  T05  XpHJToO  Kill  9ioO. 

From  the  article  being  inserted  before  XpKrrov  and  omitted  befor* 
OfoiJi  Hr.  Sharp  infers  that  both  namea  relate  lo  the  same  person, 
■ad  renders,  "  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  our  God."  Conformahlj  to 
ths  manner  in  which  he  understands  it,  it  might  bo  rendered,  "  in  the 
kingdom  of  him  who  is  Christ  and  God."  The  proper  translation  I 
■Dppoae  to  be  that  of  iho  Common  Version, "  in  the  kingdom  of  ChriM 
kod  of  God,"  or  "  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  of  God." 

The  argnment  of  Sharp  is  defeiidcd  h;  Bishop  Middlelon  in  hit 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.  By  attending  to  the  mle  laid  down 
bj  him,  with  its  limitations  and  exceptions,  we  shall  bo  able  to  judge 
of  iti  applicability  lo  the  passages  in  question.    Uis  mle  is  this  :  — 

"When  two  or  moi-e  atltibn lives,  joined  by  a  copolatire  or  copnla- 
tiTes,  are  assimicd  of  [relate  to]  the  some  person  or  thing,  before  the 
first  atiribntire  the  article  is  inserted,  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is 
omitted."  (pp.  79,  80.) 

By  attributives,  he  understands  adjectives,  partidples,  and  nouns 
which  are  significant  of  character,  relation,  and  digniQ?. 

The  limitations  and  exceptions  to  the  mla  stated  by  him  are  t» 
fidlowi:  — 
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To  the  class  of  mistranslations  might  strictly  be 
referred  a  very  large  part  of  alt  the  passages  ad- 
duced by  Trinitarians,  as  will  appear  from  what 

I.  There  19  DO  similar  rnlo  respecting  "  namea  of  sabsunMS  eon- 
sidertd  al  niisfancu,"  Thos  we  ma;  any  i  \iBos  kdi  xf^'i  nitboat 
repeating  the  article  Iiefor*  xp^"^'!  though  wo  spealt  of  two  differeat 
labstanccs.  The  reason  of  this  limitation  of  the  mle  is  stated  to  be 
that  "distinct  real  csscncci  cannot  be  conceived  to  belong  to  Ihe 
umo  thing";  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  bo  lap- 
posed  to  be  two  differeiit  substances.  — In  this  case,  then,  it  appear* 
that  the  article  is  not  repeated,  becaait  iU  rfpetiilon  I'l  not  iMMOofy  to 
prtvent  amUgaily.  TItis  is  the  tmo  prineiple  which  acconnts  for  oil 
the  limitations  and  exceptions  to  the  rale  that  are  stated  by  Bishop 
Middleioo  aiid  others.  It  is  mentioned  ihng  earl^,  that  the  principle 
maj  be  kept  in  miad ;  and  its  trnth  may  be  rcmariicd  in  the  other 
cases  of  litoitatiaa  or  of  exception  to  be  quoted. 

II.  No  eimitar  mle  applies  to  proper  names,  "  The  reason,"  nj* 
Middleton,  "  is  eridcnt  at  once ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  John  tuid 
Thomas,  (he  names  of  two  distinct  persons,  should  he  predicated  of  an 
Indiridual,"  (p.  86.)  This  remark  is  not  to  the  purpose  ;  for  Uie  tame 
individual  maj  hare  two  names.  The  true  reason  for  this  limitation 
il,  that  proper  names,  when  those  of  the  same  indiTidaal,  am  not 
connected  by  a  copulatirc  or  copulatives,  and  therefore  that,  when 
they  are  thus  connected,  no  ambiguity  arises  from  the  omission  of  the 

UI.  "  Nouns,"  says  Middleton, "  which  are  the  names  of  abstract 
ideas,  are  also  excluded ;  for,  as  Locke  haa  well  observed, '  Every 
distinct  abstract  idea  is  a  distinct  essence,  and  the  names  which  stand 
for  such  distinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  essentially  differenL'" 
(Ibid.)  It  would  therefore,  he  reasons,  be  eontrudiclory  to  suppose  that 
any  quality  were  at  once  dirvipia  and  dntuStviria.  But  tlie  name*  of 
abstract  ideas  are  used  to  denote  personal  qualities,  and  the  aame  per- 
eonol  qualities,  as  they  are  tiewed  under  different  aspects,  may  be 
denoted  by  different  names.  The  reason  assigned  by  Uiddleton  is 
therefore  without  force.  The  true  reason  for  the  Umitation  is,  that 
lauallg  no  ambiguity  arises  from  the  omission  of  the  aitiele  before 
words  of  the  class  mentioned. 

IT.  The  mlc,  it  is  Airtber  conceded,  is  not  of  anivenal  application 
•i  it  respects  pluraU ;  far,  Bayi  MlddlalODi "  Thoogli  om  indlridiial 
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follows ;  but  my  purpose  under  the  present  head 
has  been  to  remark  only  on  a  few,  in  which  the 
error  is  more  gross  than  usual,  or  the  misuse  of 

may  act,  and  freqnenilj  docs  act,  in  acreral  capaciciea,  it  is  not  likelj 
that  a  multiludt  of  individaals  should  all  of  them  act  in  tbe  mate  ser* 
eial  capacities  :  and,  by  the  eztraae  improbabiiiti/  that  they  should  bt 
represenled  as  so  acting,  we  ma;  be  forbidden  U>  understand  the  sec- 
ond plaral  attributive  of  the  peisoas  designed  in  the  article  prefixed 
to  tbe  first,  howoTer  the  usage  in  the  singular  might  seem  to  coonte- 
ntncc  the  construction."  {p.  90.) 

V.  Lastly,  "we  find,"  he  lajs,  "in  very  many  iostaaces,  not  onlj 
in  the  plural,  bat  even  in  the  singular  number,  that  irhere  attributives 
are  in  their  oalnre  alxnliUdy/  incomjxUAlt,  i.  e.  where  the  application 
of  the  rule  woald  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms,  there  the  fint 
attribntire  only  has  the  article,  the  pertpicuiti/  of  lie  panagt  not  re- 
qmring  the  raie  to  be  accvraCel!/  olaeiveti."  (p.  92.) 

Having  thos  laid  down  the  rule,  with  its  limitations  and  cxceplioni. 
Bishop  Middleton  applies  it  to  some  of  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  adduced  by  Mr  Sharp  in  proof  of  tbe  divinity  of  ChiisL 
These  were  Acta  zi.  S3  (supposing  the  true  reading  to  be  rou  mpiov 
ml  Ocov);  Ephes.  t.  5;  2  Thcss,  i.  la  ;  1  Tim.  v.  !1  (if  Kupfoii 
ihonld  bo  retained  in  the  text) ;  2  Tim.  ir.  I  (if  we  read  tov  Qtov 
Koi  iCDplov);  Titos, ii.  13;  2  I'eler  i.  1;  Judo  4  (supposing  et6v 
to  belong  to  tbe  text),  la  fonr  of  these  eight  texts,  the  reading 
adopted  to  bring  them  ivilbin  the  rule  is  probably  spurious,  as  maj 
be  seen  by  rercrring  to  Griesbach ;  and  they  are  in  consequence  either 
given  up,  or  not  strongly  insisted  upon,  by  Middleion.  In  one  of 
the  remaining,  3  Thess.  L  12,  the  reading  is  Kara  r^v  ^lip'i'TotJ  6toi 
^ftar  mi  rvptov  'bjirou  Xpurrov.  Of  this  Middleton  is  "  disposed  to 
think  that  it  affords  no  certain  evidence  in  favor  of  Mr  Sharp,"  b«- 
canie  he  "  believes  that  cvpioc  in  tbe  Form  of  Viipiot  'lijirovt  Xpiirris 
became  ai  a  title  so  incorporated  with  the  proper  name  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law."  (pp.  554,  561.)  The  three  remaining  texts  are 
those  on  which  he  principally  relies. 

By  the  application  of  the  rule  to  the  passage  last  mentioned,  it  i« 
inTerred  that  Christ  is  called  "God,"  and  "the  great  God"  ;  and  it  is 
tkffinned  that  the  rnle  requires  us  to  understand  these  titles  as  applied 
to  him.    The  genenit  answer  to  this  rcosoniDg  is  as  follows. 

It  ^pean  by  compaiiog  the  rule  with  ita  exceptions  and  linutir 
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which  has  principally  arisen  from  their  being  in- 
correctly rendered.  As  may  readily  be  supposed, 
the  different  classes  of  texts  that  I  have  fonned 

tioDa,  that  it  in  fact  amoanla  to  notliing  more  Iban  this  ;  Ibat  when  fob- 
itantives,  adjectives,  or  participlea  are  connected  together  by  a  cop- 
nlativc  or  copniatiics,  if  the  lirst  have  the  article,  it  i>  to  b«  omitttd 
before  those  which  follow,  when  tbe;  rel&le  to  the  same  peraon  or 
thing ;  and  is  to  be  imtrttd,  when  tbej  relate  to  different  penoDt 
or  things,  except  when  ihia  fact  is  sufficientlj  determined  hj  Knne 
other  circnmtlance.  The  some  nlo  exists  respecting  the  lue  of  the 
definite  article  in  English. 

The  principle  of  exception  Jnst  stated  is  evidently  that  which  nuu 
OiroQgh  alt  the  limitationi  and  exceptioni  which  Middleton  hM  laid 
down  and  exemplified,  and  is  in  itself  'perfectly  reasonable.  Wben, 
bom  any  other  circnmatance,  it  may  bo  clearly  nnderstood  that  dif- 
ferent peraons  or  things  are  spoken  of,  then  the  insertion  or  omlNloii 
of  the  article  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

But  if  this  be  trae,  no  argamont  for  the  dcily  of  Christ  out  be 
drawn  from  the  texts  addaced.  With  regard  to  this  doctrine,  dis 
mfun  qae»Iion  is,  whether  it  were  tanght  by  Christ  and  his  ApoMlea, 
and  received  by  their  immediate  disdplos.  Antitrinitariana  mainain 
tbat  it  was  not;  and  canseqaently  maintain  Chat  no  thonght  oTit  wm 
ever  entertained  by  the  Apostles  and  Gnt  belicTeis.  Bat  if  thii  nip- 
position  be  correct,  the  iosertioa  of  the  aiticlo  in  theae  texu  wu 
wholly  annecessary.  No  ambiguity  conld  result  from  iU  otniwiMl. 
The  imagination  had  not  entered  the  minds  of  men,  tbat  God  and 
Christ  were  the  same  person.  The  Apostles  in  writing,  and  Ibdr 
converts  in  reading,  the  passages  in  question,  conld  have  no  wan 
conception  of  one  person  only  being  understood,  in  conseqneiieo  of 
the  omission  of  the  article,  than  of  supposing  but  one  nbitanae 
to  bo  meant  by  the  terms  i  Xi'^oc  nal  xp'"""',  <>»  acconnt  of  tiM 
omission  of  the  article  before  xp""^'-  These  texts,  thcrefoie,  cannot 
be  brought  to  disprove  the  Antitrinilarian  inpposition,  becanse  tUf 
fnpposition  nnst  be  prored  false,  before  these  texts  can  be  taken 
koto  the  exception  and  bronght  nnder  the  operation  of  the  mle. 
The  trath  of  the  supposition  accounts  for  the  omisiion  of  (be 

[On  the  subject  of  this  note,  one  may  farther  consult  the  abla  trMt 
of. the  Ber.  Calvin  Winstanloy,  entitled  "A  Tmdieation  of  oarttin 
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ran  into  each  other ;  the  misinterpretation  of  a 
passage  not  unfrequently  having  its  origin  in 
more  than  one  cause." 


CLASS    III. 


Passages  relating  to   God,  which  have  been  incor- 
rectly applied  to  Christ. 

Tug  first  which  I  shall  mention  belongs  likewise 
to  the  head  of  mistranslations.  It  Is  Romans  ix.  5, 
thus  rendered  in  the  Common  Version :  "  Whose 

Faasagea  id  the  Common  English  Versioa  of  the  New  Teatament 
Addnued  to  GnuiTille  Sharp,  Esq.";  pablighed  in  1805,  and  re- 
printed, viih  additions,  Bt  Cambridge  (Mass.)  in  1819.  See  also  on 
esMj  bj  Professor  Stnart,  entitled  "  Hints  and  Cantioda  respecting 
the  Greeb  Article,"  in  the  Biblical  Repositorir  for  April  1831;  and 
die  Ker.  T.  S.  Greco's  "  Grammar  of  the  Kew  Testament  Dialect," 
(London,  1 342,)  p.  S05,  seqq.,  — a  work  containinj;  many  acale  ob- 
■errations.  Winer,  in  his  Giammar  of  the  New  Testnment  Idiom, 
(  18.  5,  shows  that  there  is  no  groniid  for  the  inference  which  Mid- 
dletoa  and  others  would  draw  from  the  omission  of  the  article  in  * 
Titos  ii.  13  and  Judc  4.] 

*  [It  maj'  here  be  proper  to  notice  the  gross  mistranslation  of 
Hebrews  IL  16,  nhicli  reads,  "For  verilj  he  took  not  on  him  tht  na- 
ture of  angels ;  but  he  took  on  Sim  the  seed  of  Abraham."  The 
Italic!  are  those  of  the  Common  Version,  the  words  Ihoa  printed 
being  a  wholly  nnanthorized  addition  of  the  iraDslaion.  The  rerse 
■honld  be  rendered  :  "For  be,  trnly,  does  not  give  aid  to  angels 
[I  e.  is  not  the  Saviour  of  angclsj  ;  bat  he  gi\'es  aid  to  the  otTspring 
of  Abraham."  The  passage  ia  thus  nndcrslood  by  all  modem  inter- 
preters of  any  note.  —  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  in  the  I4th 
Tens  of  the  same  chapter  "  took  part  of"  is  improperly  used  for 
"  pMtook  of,"  "  ■hared."J 
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are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  coacerning  tiie 
flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  oil,  God  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen." 

It  must,  one  would  think,  strike  a  Trinitarian, 
who  maintains  the  correctness  of  this  construction 
and  rendering,  as  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  title  of  "  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,"  which 
is  nowhere  else  given  to  Christ,  should  be  intro- 
duced thus  incidentally  and  abruptly,  without  ex- 
planation or  comment,  and  without  any  use  being 
made  of  the  doctrine.  The  supposed  fact  appears 
still  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  when 
we  recollect  that  one  main  purpose  of  the  Spistle 
to  the  Romans  was  to  meet  the  prejudices  and 
errors  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  respecting  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  that  the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle 
is  imagined  to  have  asserted  so  briefly  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  then  to  have  left  without  attempting 
to  clear  it  from  a  single  objection,  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  to  them  ;  and  one, 
therefore,  which,  in  consistency  with  the  design  of 
the  Epistle,  required  the  fullest  illustration  and 
defence.  In  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr, 
though  far  indeed  from  afiirming  that  Christ  was 
"  God  over  all,"  maintained  that  he  was  "  another 
god,"  the  Logos  of  the  Supreme.  In  the  Dialogue 
which  he  represents  himself  as  having  held  with  an 
unbelieving  Jew,  Trypho,  in  defence  of  Christian- 
ity, he  brings  forward  views  and  arguments  similar 
to  those  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  these  we  find  a  new  topic,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  discosaion. 
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If  the  doctrine  had  been  maintained  by  St  Paul, 
as  it  was  by  Justin,  one  would  think  that,  in  an- 
swering the  objections  ol  the  Jews,  it  would  have 
been  as  necessary  for  the  Apostle,  as  for  Justin,  to 
explain  and  defend  it.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Jews  concerning  it,  which  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  as  strong  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  aa 
they  were  a  century  later,  appear  from  the  words 
which  Justin  ascribes  to  Trypho :  "  You  under- 
take to  prove  an  incredible  and  almost  impossible 
thing, — that  a  god  submitted  to  be  born  and  to 
become  a  man."  *  "  As  for  what  you  say,  that 
this  Christ  existed  aa  a  god  before  time  was,  and 
afterwards  becoming  a  man,  submitted  to  be  born, 
and  that  he  was  born  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  it  seems  to  me  not  only  paradoxical,  but 
foolish."  f  "  All  we  [Jews],"  says  Trypho  in  an- 
other place,  "  expect  that  the  Messiah  will  be  a 
man  born  of  human  parents."  J  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  must  have  been  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory,  if  he  asserted  this  "incredible 
and  almost  impossible  "  doctrine  in  the  clause  of 
a  sentence  without  attempting  any  vindication  of 
its  truth. 

The  passage  has,  I  believe,  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  adduced  to 
prove.  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  the  present 
pointing  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  no  authority ; 

■  Di&1.cuni  Tryph,  p.  283,  ed.  Thirlb.  [c,  68.  p.292,  D.ed,  Morel.] 
t  Ibid.,  p.  233.  (Hi.  C.  48.  p.  267,  B.] 
t  ma.,  p.  335.  [»L  c.  49.  p.  868,  A.] 
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the  more  ancient  manuscripts  having  been  no- 
pointed;  and  the  points  which  we  now  find  hav- 
ing been  introduced  by  later  transcriber  and  by 
editors.  Let  any  one,  then,  turn  to  the  passage  in 
his  Greek  Testament,  and  put  a  dot  at  the  top  of 
the  line  (equivalent  to  a  semicolon)  after  irapiea 
instead  of  a  comma,  as  at  present,  and  a  comma 
after  Train-on',  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  follow- 
ing meaning  immediately  results :  "  He  who  was 
over  all  was  God  blessed  for  ever." 

"  He  who  was  over  all,"  that  is,  over  all  which 
has  just  been  mentioned  by  the  Apostle.  The 
rapidity  of  expression  in  the  original,  bowever, 
does  not  fully  appear  in  such  a  rendering ;  because 
in  our  language  we  are  obliged  to  supply  the 
ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb.  It  may  be  imi- 
tated, however,  by  employing  the  participle  instead 
of  the  verb.  Doing  this,  I  will  give  what  seems 
to  me  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  passage, 
and  of  its  context,  than  that  in  the  Common 
Version :  — 

"  —  My  brothers,  my  natural  kinsmen ;  who  are 
Israelites,  whose  was  the  glory  of  being  adopted  as 
sons,  whose  were  the  covenants,  and  the  Law,  and 
the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  promises ;  whose 
were  the  fathers,  and  from  among  whom  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  bom ;  he  who  was  over  all  being 
God  blessed  for  ever.     Amen." 

This  conclusion,  as  every  one  must  perceive,  b 
in  the  highest  degree  proper  and  natural.  Among 
the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  the  Jews,  it  could 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  Apostle,  that  God  bad  pie- 
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sided  over  all  their  concerns  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. With  regard  to  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive 
verb,  which  we  have  supposed,  nothing  is  more 
common.  In  the  five  verses,  including  the  verse 
we  are  considering,  between  the  3d  and  9tb,  it 
occurs  at  least  six  times.* 


*  The  foUowiDg  texts,  to  which  maiij  others  might  be  added, 
afford  examples  of  a  eimilar  ambiguit;  of  conaCruciioD  in  the  writ- 
ing* of  St.  Paal  from  the  omiasion  of  the  sabstantire  verb:  Bq. 
maiiB  yiil33,  34  ;  x.  12j  1  Cot.  i.  26^  2  Cor.  iii.  U  (jiri  drotoXvirnt- 
/uvov  foe  (<7T(  -yap  fi^  aivitakvirT6iHyor) ;  S  Cor.  v.  5 ;  Ephea.  iv.  4 
(comp.  5}  ;  Colou.  ij.  17. 

[Cotuidcring  iho  imporlaace  nbich  hai  beeo  attached  (o  tfaia  pat- 
uge,  and  the  different  explanations  which  hare  been  given  of  it  by 
diningni»hed  scholars,  a  few  additional  remarks  will  perhaps  he  par- 

The  past  privileges  of  the  Jews  being  referred  to  b^  the  Apostle, 
Hr.  Norton  has  Dsed  the  past  tense  in  supplying  tho  ellipsis  of  tho 
■abstantive  verb.  So  Conjbeare  and  Howaon,  in  their  recent  work 
on  St.  Paal,  with  Locke,  Taylor,  Wakefield,  onr  conntrymaQ  CharleB 
Tbonson,  Semlcr,  Slolz,  and  other  translators  and  commentatom 
The  past  tense  of  the  verb  should  similarly  be  sapplied  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
47, 18,  thoagli  the  authors  of  the  Common  Version  have  impropeiiy 
nsed  the  present  As  tho  present  participle  denotes  present  time  not 
■hsolntely,  bnt  relatively  to  llio  time  of  tho  lending  verb  of  the  sen- 
tence, or  to  the  time,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  writer  has  in 
mind,  there  can  of  course  be  no  objection,  if  this  view  of  the  ellipsis 
is  correct,  to  rendering  A  iv  tjti  jrawwi'  "he  who  was  over  alL" 
(Sea  John  xii.  IT,  and  Winer,  Gram,  dcs  neulcsL  Sprachidlomt, 
i  46.  6.)  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  by  some  critics,  as  Noesselt 
and  Flatt,  that  6  ar  mult  refer  to  X^hutdc  as  the  antecedent,  and  be 
Tendered  "  who  is  " ;  as  if  the  article  o  with  ur  or  any  oilier  parti- 
ciple could  not  form  the  subject  of  an  independent  proposition.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  John  iii.  31, 
tL  46,  viii.  47,  Rom.  viii.  5,  8,  etc,  to  prove  a  fact  which  belongs  to 
the  eletneois  of  Greek  grammar. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Sfih  verge,  Mr.  Norton  has  translated  i£  tii> 
6  Xpiarit  ri  *ara  irdfnu, "  from  UBODg  whom  the  Messiah  was  U>  b« 
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The  passage  was  at  an  early  period  applied  to 
Christ,  particulariy  by  the  Latin  Fathers.  With 
the  notions,  however,  of  the  earlier  Christians,  re- 
specting the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
the  passage,  when  thus  constructed,  presented  a 
difficulty  as  well  as  an  argument      Hippolytus,' 

bom,"  The  verbal  rendering  is, "  from  whom  [woa]  the  Mewiah  u 
to  tbo  flesh."  It  has  been  urged  bj  manj  THuiuriAna  that  the 
phiase  "as  to  the  f  csh,"  which  tbcj  wontd  render  "as  to  his  boinui 
nature,"  implies  that  Christ  possessed  also  a  higher  nature,  namely, 
the  divine ;  and  that  it  is  nccessaij  to  understand  the  last  part  of  lh« 
Terse  as  rercrriag  to  him,  to  eompletc  the  antithcais.  Let  aa  exam- 
ine these  points.  la  the  third  Terse  of  this  chapter  Paul  spealu  of 
bis  "  kiasnieii  oi  to  iht  fieth."  Did  Paal  or  his  counlrTmcn  bATC  also 
a  divine  nature  ?  In  1  Cor.  x.  IS  we  6nd  llie  words,  "  Behold  luael 
at  ro  thifieih";  or,  to  transUto  mors  freel}-,  "Look  at  those  irbo  an 
Israelites  by  natural  descent";  that  is,  in  diatinetion  from  Chris- 
tians, the  spiritual  larael,  the  true  people  of  God.  See  also  Oala- 
tians  iv.  S3,  29,  and  compare  the  eighth  Terse  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  phrase  Kara  aapta  is  a  commou  one  in  the  Eptsilea  of  Bt.  Paol 
in  reference  to  natural  descent,  or  to  other  outward  circumalances 
and  relations,  ia  distinction  from  what  is  spiritual.  It  certain);  ing- 
gests  an  antithesis ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  onliihesis  mntt  ba 
txpreatd,  as  is  manifest  from  the  first  two  passages  qooied  abOTCt 
It  was  not  to  the  Apostle's  piirpose,  in  this  enntneration  of  the  pecn- 
liar  distinctions  of  the  Jews,  to  supplj  the  antithesis.  It  iras  onlj 
"  as  to  the  flesh  "  that  Christ  belonged  pecnliorlj  to  the  Jews.  This 
view  is  confirmed  bj  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Roma  to 
the  Corinthians,  cited  b;  Yates  in  his  "  Vindication  of  UnitaiiantMn." 
"Ef  QvroC  yap  lipiU  ml  AfuiToi  vdrrts  ol  itiiTOUpyovyTtt  r^ 
Stimaantpiif  Tou  6(oi;-  c£  aurov  6  npioc  'lijamit  ri  arrk  irapwa' 
i^  aimni  jSauiXfir  icai  SpTfoms  icai  iTyou/uvoi,  Kork  rAf  'lovdmi* 
"For  from  him  | Jacob]  were  all  the  priests  and  Leviies  who  lerred 
at  the  altar  of  God;  from  him  iras  the  Lord  Jesns  ru  to  Am  flak; 
titaa  him  were  kings  and  rulers  and  leaders,  in  the  line  of  JndalL" 
(Cap.  32.    Fatr.  AposL  0pp.  tA.  Befele,  p.  98,  ed.  tett) 


L 


*  Contia  Noetnni,  f  6,    0pp.  1. 137. 
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or  some  writer  under  that  name,  explains  it  in 
reference  to  the  declaration  of  Christ  rendered  in 
the  Common  Version,  "  All  things  are  delivered 
onto  me  of  my  Father  " ;  conceiving  the  dominion 
over  all  things  not  to  have  been  essentially  inhe- 
rent in  Christ  as  properly  the  Supreme  God,  but 

in  a  pssaage  ■□  simitar  (□  the  present,  <Iid  not  think  it  necessary  to 
«xpreis  the  nniitlieais  implied  in  rb  Kara  adpai,  St.  PanI  ma;  not 
have  thODght  it  necessacy  here- 
in another  place,  howeTer,  the  Apostle  /km  aapplied  the  ontitheiia 
tnggcsled  bj  the  worda  in  qneslion  ;  but  there,  inslead  of  deacribing 
Christ  OS  "  God  oTer  all,  blessed  for  ever,"  he  clcarl;  disiingaiBliei 
him  from  God.  Sec  the  beginning  of  this  Epistle,  where  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  "  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel  of  God,"  "the  gospel  con- 
cerning his  Son,  who  vas  of  Ihe  race  of  David  by  natural  descent  [ver- 
biai;,  ailorlie  Jleah],  but  clearly  shown  to  be  tlit  &n  of  God,  as  to  hit 
AoJy  tpiril,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dend."  (I  quote  from  the  an- 
pmbliahed  translation  of  Mr,  Norton.)  Though  this  passage  has  also 
'been  brought  to  prove  the  Son  of  God  to  be  God  himself,  it  does 
not  appear  to  call  for  any  remark,  except  perhnps  this :  that  if  any 
doctrine  is  unequivocally  taoght  by  St.  Paul,  it  is,  that  the  divine 
power  displayed  in  the  resDrrection  of  Christ  from  (he  dead  nai 
not  his  own.  but  the  power  of  God,  tho  Father.  See  Acts  siiL 
30-37;  xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  iv.  24;  vi.  * ;  viii.  11;  x,9l  I  Cor.  vi.  H; 
XT.  15;  2Cor.iv.14;  iiii.4;  Galat.  i.  1 ;  Ephes,  i.  19,  20;  Colosi. 
il  IS;  1  Thess.  i.  10. 

But  to  return  to  our  text.    Among  the  examples  of  Ihe  eliipsii  of 
tlie  substantive  verb  referred  to  in  Mr.  Norton's  note,  we  find  one  in 
which  the  construction  Is  strikingly  similar  to  that  here  sapposed,  M 
will  be  teen  on  plaeinc  the  passogea  in  ja:<iapoiition  i  — 
Bomaos  ix.  S.  6  &y  (Vl  irairuv  Bios,  tiikoyriTos,  k.  t.  X. 
2  Cor.  T.  5.        S  hi  tirrtpyaaaiitvos  fi)iat  fit  airrh  touto  Bcor. 
To  this  may  be  added, 

a  Cor.  i.  at.  i  i)  /SijSaiiv  iiixas ™1  xpitfs  i/tat  Btof  ■  and 

Heb.  iii.  1.     i  ii  iravra  naTorKiiairas  Ocot. 
The  cotutmction  of  the  passage  thus  illnatratcd,  though  appaienllj 
Bnt  inggested  by  Mr.  Norton,  not  only  seemi  to  be  liihle  to  no  well- 
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as  assigned  to  him  by  the  Father.  It  was,  per- 
hapfi,  understood  in  a  similar  manner  by  Novatian, 
who  has  twice  quoted  the  passage,"  bat  who  clearly 
did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  the  Supreme  Being. 
Tertullian  says :  "  We  never  speak  of  two  Gods 
or  two   Lords,  but,  following  the  Apostle,  if  the 

gronnded  pbilolagical  objectioii,  but  agrees  admirably  with  the  r^ud, 
earniMt  style  of  Ibe  Apostle  Panl.  Th«ellipBtsorths»absUHitiTererb 
nhcn  Bciic  forms  the  predicate  of  Ihe  sentence,  is  cert^nlj  in  accoid- 
ancc  with  his  nsaBl  manner. 

There  19  anothor  method,  however,  of  nnderstanding  the  pauage, 
proposed  by  Erasmns,  and  since  adopted  hy  many  distjngnished 
■cbolars,  Hccording  to  which  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  in  qoea- 
tion  forms  a  doKology,  a  period  or  colon  being  placed  after  <rapai, 
as  b;  Mr,  Norton.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  although  in  a  qnei- 
tion  of  puDctaation  manuicripta  are  of  no  anthority,  we  ■ctntll; 
find  a  point  placed  after  aapxa  in  this  passage  in  several  Greek  man- 
uscripts, among  them  the  celebrated  Coden  Ephrlemi.  This  pone- 
tDutloD  is  also  followed  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  critical  editor*; 
Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf.  The  words  may  then  be  rendeied,  "He 
who  is  over  ail  (or,  He  who  was  over  all),  God,  be  blesitd  for  ever  I " 
or,  "  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever  !  Amen."  Thia  con- 
■traction  is  adopted  by  Whiston,  Semler,  BiJKme,  Panlns,  Reiite, 
Qloekler,  Wini:cr,  Kiillncr,  Meyer,  Pritzache,  Itiickert  (in  his  seeond 
edition,  tboitgh  strongly  opposing  it  in  his  first),  Schiader,  and  KrehL 
(Many  of  these  names  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Meyer  and  De 
Woiie.) 

It  has  been  very  confidently  asserted  by  Sttiart  Mid  otfaen,  diat 
this  consimctioD  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  grammar,  and  wtwllj 
inadmissible,  on  the  ground  that,  in  ibrms  of  dozology  tn  the  New 
Testament  and  tbe  Septnagint,  the  word  (uXoyijTOf  always  jtrvMin 
the  subject,  as  we  commonly  say  in  English,  "Blened  be  OodI" 
and  not,  "God  be  blessed  I "  Tbe  answer  to  this  is,  in  tbe  SntpUee, 
that  the  nsaeo  referred  to  is  not  invariable  in  the  Septnagint  Li 
Psalm  Izvii.  20  (al.  Ixviii.  19),  in  the  first  inilanee  in  whJeb  It  oecm 
die  subject  precedes :  ILoputt  i  Btit  tSKoyifrit,  (vXeyirrAt  Kt^ptM 

*  pe  Trinltaie,  cc.  IS,  90-1 
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Father  and  Son  are  to  be  named  together,  we  call 
the  Father,  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  Lord."  "  But 
when  speaking  of  Christ  alone,  I  may  call  hira 
God,  as  does  the  same  Apostle :  Of  whom  is  Christ, 
who  is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever.  For  speaking 
of  a  ray  of  the  sun  by  itself,  I  may  call  it  the  sun ; 

>](upair  KoB'  Ijiupav.  See  also  Genesis  iivii.  29,  &  •Larapviuvos  at 
JwuarrdpaTOt,  6  Si  (vXiryvf  trt  tiiXoyiiiiros,  "  Cursed  be  he  that 
cnneth  ihcc,  and  blessed  be  he  that  hleasctli  thee."  Atlempls  hare 
indeed  been  made  lo  gol  rid  of  the  passage  [n  Psalm  l.tvii.,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  reading  is  comipt  Bat  Tor  this  there  is  no  critical 
anthorttf.  See  Uolmcs  and  Parsons's  edition  of  the  Septnagint. 
All  [hat  caa  be  said  is,  that  the  Scpliiagint  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
doea  not  literally  correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  which  in  this  pai- 
Mge  the  translator  probably  misunderstood.  —  In  the  second  place, 
the  question  whether  Iho  pradicalc  or  subject  shall  precede  in  Greek 
ia  delennined,  not  by  any  arbitrary  rule,  bat  by  the  comparaliTe  cm- 
phaaii  wbieh  the  writer  intends  to  give  the  one  or  the  other,  and  by 
its  connection  with  other  words  iu  the  sentence.  To  nrite  in  Greek, 
luXoytfTuc  6  6tut  6  £r  iw't  wai^aiv  rlt  roit  aiimt,  as  Koppo  and 
othen  aiaert  ironld  tie  necessary  if  Paul  had  intended  to  dose  the 
(enteoce  with  a  doxoloicy,  would  be  as  unnatural  as  to  say  in  English, 
"  Blessed  be  God  who  is  over  all  for  ever,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  am- 
Ingnilj  thus  created.  On  a  grammatical  point  like  this  there  is  no 
higher  anthority  than  Winer,  who,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  in 
the  doiologiea  of  the  Old  Testament  the  predicato  asuall}-  preceded, 
goes  on  to  remark:  "Bat  only  empirical  interpreter?  could  regard 
this  position  as  an  unalterable  rule  -,  for  where  the  subject  forms  the 
leaiitng  idea,  particutuTly  where  it  stands  in  contrast  vith  another 
subject,  the  predicate  may  and  will  bo  placed  after  it,  comp.  Ps.  lx¥ii. 
.  SO,  And  so  aiso  in  Romana  ix.  5,  if  the  words  o  vy  inl  jrdiroii'  e<it 
«iXoyr|TM,  etc.  are  referred  to  God,  the  position  of  the  words  is  al- 
together sniuble,  and  even  necessary."  (Gram,  dcs  neutesl.  Spraoh- 
Idioms,  (  65.  3,  p.  636,  5"  And.)  The  Trinilarian  Olshansen  also 
«ayi :  '■Riickert's  remark,  that  tiXoyifTos,  when  applied  to  God, 
must,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Old' and  New  Testament,  olway* 
precede,  is  of  no  importance.  Kiillner  rightly  observes,  that  the  po- 
•itiim  of  the  words  is  allogellier  [ererywhera]  not  a  mechanical  thing, 


Fathers,  csinM-ially  \\\ 
(Iriiicd  TJinl  (  'liri-l  i- 
title    \\;i-    npplifil    \n    h 

WHS  considered  as  a  d 

bat  is  rather  determined,  in  cacl. 
nection,  and  by  the  mind  of  tl 
p.  326,  note,  Engl.  Transl.  pablis 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  8om 
afker  n-ovrcov  instead  of  crdpKCL,  r 
Christ,  and  make  the  remainder  c 
Wetstein,  Oertcl,  Justi,  Stobs,  i 
De  Wetto  in  his  German  transit 
Commentary  (4th  cd.,  1847)  ho  a 
Btruction  jast  remarked  upon.    Ba 
the  passage  seems  to  make  the  do 
to  other  objections. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  no 
comparative  merits  of  Mr.  Nortoi 
regards  the  words  6  w  cVi  ndin-oiv^ 
enough  if  it  has  been  shown  that 
logical  objection,  and  that  the  pretc 
require  us  to  understand  the  lattei 
Christ  is  groundless.  The  impart! 
mate  on  the  language  of  such  write 
awful  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  . 
versions  of  this  passaL^"  no  «  — 
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heresy.  There  is  no  one  of  the  Fathers  more 
eminent  than  Origen,  "  Supposing,"  says  Origen 
in  his  work  against  Celsus,  "that  some  among  the 
multitude  of  believers,  likely  as  they  are  to  have 
differences  of  opinion,  rashly  suppose  that  the 
Saviour  is  the  God  over  all ;  yet  we  do  not,  for 
we  believe  him  when  he  said,  '  The  Father  who 
sent  me  is  greater  than  I,'"'  Even  after  the 
Nicene  Council,  Eusebius,  in  u-riting  against  Mar- 
celluB,  says:  "As  Marcellus  thinks.  He  who  was 
bom  of  the  holy  virgin,  and  clothed  in  flesh,  who 
dwelt  among  men,  and  suffered  what  had  been 
foretold,  and  died  for  our  sins,  \v-as  the  very  God 
over  all ;  for  daring  to  say  which,  the  church  of 
God  numbered  Sabellius  among  atheists  and  blas- 
phemers." f  Now  it  is  incredible  that  the  text  in 
question  should  have  been  overlooked.  But  the 
early  Fathers,  in  making  these,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  similar  declarations,  concerning  the  inferiority 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  never  advert  to  it.  It 
evidently  follows  from  this,  that  they  had  not  the 
same  conception  as  modern  Trinitarians  have  of 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  They  had  read  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 

•  Origeo.  com.  CeU.,  Lib.  Vni.  4  U.    0pp.  I,  752. 

t  Emeb.  Ecclee.  Theol.,  Lib.  IL  c.  4.  This,  and  the  pfts«ngG  from 
Origen,  are  given  by  Welilein  in  hi!  critical  remarkB  on  Ibc  icit, 
with  oiber  ■uiborities  lo  ibc  same  pnrpoic.  See  also  Whiibj',  Dis- 
qnisitiones  Modestoi,  paisim,  bnt  particularly  pp.  26,  27,  p.  123,  and 
p.  197,  ed.  icnand.  —  For  placing  a  period  after  adoKo,  Griesbach 
qttotM  the  aathorit;  of  "  inanj  Fathera  who  denied  Uutt  Cbriit  could 
be  called  '  the  God  orer  alt' " 
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blessed  for  evermore " ; "  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  being  as  yet  but  ill  understood,  they  had 
not  made  such  an  advance  in  Orthodoxy  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesns  Christ  was  the  same  being  as  his 
God  and  Father. 

We  pass  to  Hebrews  i.  10-12.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  words  at  length.  This  passage 
belongs  to  the  present  class.  The  words  were 
originally  addressed  by  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  cii.  25) 
not  to  Christ,  but  to  God,  and  are  so  addressed  by 
the  author  of  the  Epistle.f 

'  a  Cor,  li.  31. 

t  Tho  following  arc  the  rcmarke  o(  Emlyn :  —  "  Here  we  may 
obserrc,  that  ths.tCDlh  vene.  And iW Lard,  &c.,  ((bough  it i«  k new 
dtation,]  is  not  prefaced  with,  And  to  the  Sm  he  laitk,  u  Tcr.  8,  or 
with  an  again,  at  ver.  5,  6,  and  ao  chip.  ii.  13,  bat  boielj.  And  Am 
Lord.  Kow  the  God  last  meationcd  nas  Chiiat't  God,  who  bwl 
anointed  him  ;  luid  tho  author  therenpon,  addressing  hinuelf  to  this 
God,  breaks  out  into  the  ceiebraUon  of  his  power,  and  eapeciallj  his 
unchangeable  doration ;  which  he  dwells  npoo,  as  what  he  prind- 
pall;  dies  the  text  for  j  in  order,  I  conccire,  to  prove  the  statnlitj  of 
the  Sod's  kingdom,  before  spoken  of:  TAy  Ihnme,  O  God,  it  fir  nvr 
and  ever  ;  God,  Oiy  God,  hat  anoiTiled  Via ;  and  liou,  Lord,  i.  e.  ihon 
who  bast  promised  him  gnch  a  throne,  art  he  aha  laid  the  fimdi^ioit 
of  the  earth,  and  iy  thi/  handi  made  the  heavens,  which,  thoagh  of  long 
and  permanent  duration,  yet  will  at  length  perish ;  bat  tkeo  remaiiNiC, 
tJioa  art  the  mine,  %  geart  iliaU  not  fail.  So  that  it  seems  (o  be  a  dec- 
laration of  God's  immntabili^  made  here,  to  ascertain  the  dmable- 
nces  of  Christ's  kingdom,  before  mentioned ;  and  the  rather  »o,  be- 
cause this  passage  had  been  used  originallj  for  the  same  pnipoM  in 
the  103d  Psalm,  viz.  to  infer  thence  this  conclusion,  Ter.  nlL:  TV 
ehitdrtn  of  thg  tervanta  sAo^  eonJiniu!,  and  their  teed  be  atabiiiied  hefim 
thee.  In  like  manner  it  here  proves  the  ■Siin's  throne  shonld  be  «•■ 
tablished  for  ever  and  ever,  hj  the  samo  argument,  vii.  bj  Ood't  im- 
mntabilitjr ;  and  so  was  very  pertinentiy  allied  of  Qod,  witboat 
being  applied  to  the  Son ;  to  show  bow  able  iU*  Gad,  who  had  aBoiM- 
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Patsages  that  might  be  considered  as  referrinf^  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trimlt/,  supposing  it  caj/able 
of  proof  and  proved,  but  which  in  Ihimielves  pre- 
sent no  Ofipearance  of  any  proof  or  intimation  of  U. 

StrcH  is  the  case  with  some  of  those  urged  with 
the  most  confidence ;  as  the  form  of  baptism  re- 
corded in  Matthew  (xxviii.  19),  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  Common  Version :  — 

"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Here,  as  in  many  other  passages,  the  error  and 
obscurity  of  the  version  have  favored  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sense  upon  the  passage  which  the  original 
does  not  suggest  "  To  baptize  in  the  name  of  an- 
other" is  to  baptize  by  authority  from  him,  as  his 
representative.  But  this  every  scholar  knows  is  not 
the  sense  of  our  Saviour's  direction.  The  Greek 
word  rendered  "  name  "  is  in  this  passage,  as  often 
in  the  Scriptures,  redundant  It  is  used  pleonasti- 
cally,  by  an  idiom  of  the  Hebraistic  Greek,  in  which 

•d  him,  wu  to  mtk.B  good  and  miiatain  what  he  hsd  granted  him, 
rii.  a  darable  kingdom^  ever."  —  Endyn't  ExamijuUion  of  Dr.  Bet- 
■*'«  Afao  Thtory  afihe  Trinily.  Works,  Vol  U.  pp.  340,  Ml.  Lon- 
doo,  IT<6. 

BMide  die  parpoM  pointed  oat  by  Etntim,  the  aitfliar  or  the  Epli- 
lle  ii»7  hare  had  another  in  Tiew,  which  waa  to  declare,  that  nhile 
the  throne  of  ChriaE,  being  npbeld  bj  God,  should  endore  for  ever, 
the  heareni,  the  loca!  habitation,  as  they  were  considered,  of  angela, 
Aoold,  on  the  contrary,  perish,  be  rolled  up  ai  a  garment  and  changed. 
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the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament  are  written. 
We  have  not  the  same  turn  of  expression  in  our 
own  language.  In  the  original,  it  a(]<ls  nothing 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  When  literally  ren- 
dered into  another  language  in  which  the  same 
idiom  does  not  exist,  it  tends  only  to  obscore  the 
meaning.  It  should  not  therefore  appear  in  a 
translation  into  English. 

But  even  if  the  term  "  name  "  be  retained,  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  rendering,  *'  baptizing  them  in 
the  name."  The  Greek  preposition  tU  should  here 
be  rendered  to.  The  whole  passage  may  be  thus 
translated :  — 

"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions ;  baptizing  them  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  holy  spirit" 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  Go  and  make  con- 
verts of  men  of  all  natioris,  dedicating  them  by 
baptism,  through  which  they  are  to  make  a  solemn 
public  profession  of  their  faith,  to  the  worship  of 
the  Father,  the  only  trae  God,  to  the  religioa 
which  he  has  taught  men  by  his  Son,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  holy  influences  and  spiritaal 
blessings  which  accompany  its  reception. 

One  may  easily  understand  how  this  passage 
has  appeared  to  Trinitarians  to  convey  so  clear 
a  notice  of  the  Trinity,  since  they  have  adopted 
its  terms  as  technical  in  their  theology,  and  im- 
posed upon  them  new  and  arbitrary  senses,  which 
have  become  strongly  associated  with  the  words, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  he  who  cob- 
tends  that  any  proof  of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  d^ 
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rived  from  it,  mast  proceed  altogether  upon  ag- 
sumptions  obvioasly  false.  Let  ua  state  them 
cleariy. 

In  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  personality  of  the 
holy  spirit  from  this  passage,  it  mnst  either  be  as- 
samed, — 

That  when  three  objects  are  mentioned  together 
in  a  sentence,  and  two  of  them  are  persons,  the 
third  mnst  be  a  person  also ;'  that  is,  the  Father 
and  Son  being  persons,  the  holy  spirit  must  be  a 
person  also: 

Or,  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  holy  spirit, 
and  the  deity  of  the  Son,  may  aQ  be  rested  upon 
the  assumption, — 

That  baptism  was  a  rite  of  such  a  character, 
that  to  be  baptized  "  in  the  name  of,"  or  "  to  the 
name  of,"  or  "to"  any  person  or  object,  necessarily 
implies,  that  such  person  or  object  possesses  the 
character  of  God :  f 

Or,  it  may  be  assumed, — 

That  when  three  persons  or   objects  are   thus 

*  [At  to  the  tenablenees  of  this  ueuaptioD,  see  I  Samnel  xxv. 
3S,  33 :  "  Blessed  bo  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel,  who  sent  thee  this  daj 
to  meet  me ;  and  blatai  be  dig  adeice ;  and  blessed  be  thoa."  Acts 
XX.  3S :  "  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  lo  Ihe  KWtt  of  hi>  ijrart,  vhkh 
it  able  to  build  fon  ap,  and  to  giTe  yoa  an  inheritaaco  among  all 
them  which  are  sanctified."  Tobit  xi.  13^  "Blessed  art  thon,OGod, 
and  Heotd  U  thg  namt  for  erer  ;  and  blessed  are  all  thine  hot;  angels." 
See  also  Psatm  Ixxii.  18, 19;  ct.4;  Hosea  iii.  5  ;  Epheaiaas  vi.  10.] 

\  [Sec  1  Corinthians  x.  S :  The  Israelites  "  were  all  baptiied  unto 
Motn  in  the  clond  and  in  Ihe  sea."  Cb.  L  13 :  "  Wero  ye  baptiied 
tn  the  mme  af  Paid  J  "  Bomans  vi.  3  :  "  Know  ye  not,  (bat  so  man/ 
of  at  ai  were  baptized  into  Jesns  Christ  were  baptized  into  hii  dtalk  t " 
Bee  alio  UatUiew  iii.  11 )  1  Corinthian*  xii.  13.] 
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mentioned  together,  they  must  aU  be  of  equal 
dignity ;  *  so  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  Father 
being  God,  the  same  character  must  also  belong 
to  the  Son  and  holy  spirit. 

These  are  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  deity 
of  the  Sou  and  of  the  holy  spirit  can  be  inferred 
&om  the  passage  before  us.  But  at  this  point  of 
the  reasoning,  if  we  have  arrived  at  any  doctrine,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  three  Gods.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  conclude  the  proof  of  the  Trin- 
ity from  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  further  to  as- 

That  when  three  persons  are  thus  mentioned  to- 
gether in  a  sentence,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
constituting  but  one  Being. 

Under  this  head  may  be  explained  the  title 
"Son  of  God"' as  applied  to  Christ;  on  which  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  remark.f  The  Trini- 
tarian supposes  it  to  be  evidence  of  tlie  deity  of 
Christ }  because  as  the  son  of  a  man  has  the  na- 
ture of  a  man,  so  the  Son  of  God  mast  have  a 
divine  nature. 

*  [Se«  1  Timotli;  v.  SI ;  "I  diuige  thee  before  God,  md  dM  Lord 
JttmChnU,  and  the  dedangtU."  BeveUtioD  i  4, 6 :  "  Once  be  tnU 
jonand  peace  from  Him  who  is,  uid  mu,  aod  will  be;  utijhmdm 
mven  ^rili  ichich  are  be/on  hit  tkmie;  mod  from  Jem  ChiiM,  ItM 
lUthful  witncsi."    I  Chrooiclea  ixix.  90:  "And  all  the  congngk- 

lion bowed  down  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lo>i>  owf 

tke  king."  8c«  also  Luke  iz.  36 ;  Gzod.  xiv.  SI ;  1  Samuel  xii.  18 ; 
Pror.  xxiv.  91 ;  Acu  zt.  SS ;  and  die  pa«Mg«a  qnoled  In  tb«  tot 
nou  on  the  preceding  page.] 

t  See  p.  68. 
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If  tbe  .doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  involved 
□o  absurdity,  the  title  in  question  might,  withont 
doabt,  be  used  according  to  the  analogy  supposed ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  must  still  be  derived 
from  other  eoarces.  No  evidence  of  it  could  be 
drawn  from  this  title  alone ;  because  the  title  is 
one  in  common  use,  and  its  significancy  in  every 
other  application  of  it  is  wholly  different  from  the 
meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Trinitarians  when  ap- 
plied to  Christ  For  this  entire  difference,  they 
must  necessarily  contend ;  and  in  doing  so  virtu- 
ally acknowledge  that  there  is  no  usage  to  justify 
them  in  understanding  the  title  in  the  sense  which 
they  assign  to  it,  and  consequently  that  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  this  title  alone  in  proof  of 
the  deity  of  Christ. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  explaining  its 
application  to  our  Saviour.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i,  5)  quotes  the  words 
which  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  represented 
to  have  used  concerning  Solomon,  as  applicable 
to  Christ :  "  I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  son." "  By  these  words  was 
meant,  that  God  would  distinguish  Solomon  with 
peculiar  favors ;  would  treat  him  as  a  father 
treats  a  son;  and  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
a  similar  manner  when  applied  to  Christ     "  We 

*  [S  Samuel  rij.  14 ;  compare  1  Chronidca  ztIL  13 )  zzviii.  6. 
The  ume  term  it  applied  to  ihc  Ifraeliug  collectirelj,  as  the  choten 
people  of  God.  See  Exodus  ir.  S2,  "  Israel  is  mf  bod,  tD]'  flnt' 
botii''i  and  Hosea  xi.  1,  "When  Israel waa  a  child,  I  loved  him, 
■nd  called  my  ion  ont  of  Egypt."] 


'<•    ""s   analogy,    ^nd    , 
^ery  passage  in  his  G( 
'^here  calls  Christ  « the 
applied  to  him  bv  n 
Testamentf  ^        ° 

But  the  title  was  also 
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be  called  a  son  of  Crod,"  to  aim  at  higher  excel- 
lence.' 

In  reference  to  both  these  analogies,  the  term 
was  pre-eminently  applicable  to  Christ;  and  he 
was  therefore  called  by  others,  and  by  himself, 
"  The  Son  of  God,"  the  article  being  used,  as 
often,  to  denote  pre-eminence.f 

There  are  two  subjects,  that  of  Prayer  to  Christ, 
and  that  of  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  each  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  several  particular  pas- 
sages, which  may  properly  be  treated  under  the 
present  head.     I  will  first  speak 

Of  Prayer  to  Christ. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  Christ  is  God,  for 
the  supposed  reason  that  prayers  were  addressed 
to  him  by  the  first  Christians,     But  the  fact,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  afford  no  support  for  this  conclusion. 

'  Da  ConfoBione  Lingnanim.  0pp.  I.  427,  ed.  Maog.  —  Aid  nji- 
ifioutr^o  uioi  iKtlnov  *iWu  XoyiirfliWfr,  "through  likeness  to  God 
■cconnted  to  be  bis  sons,"  U  an  e:cprcs8ioa  in  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies, X.  t  6. 

t  TbB  words  ascribed  (Lnke  L  3S)  to  the  angel  who  foretold  to 
Maiy  the  birth  at  Christ,  are  sometimes  qaoted  >s  explanaEor;  of  the 
title  "  Sou  of  God,"  with  reference  to  his  miraculous  conception.  I 
betieve,  howerer,  these  words  to  mean  :  "  He  shall  bo  great ;  and  he 
shall  be  [not  eball  b«  called]  a  son  of  the  Most  High  " ;  KoktiaOai 
being  equiTalcnt  to  iTntu,  as  in  other  passages.  We  find  the  same 
ezpreasion  in  Pb«1iii  Ixxxii.  6.  In  verse  35,  fko,  rendered  in  the 
Common  Version  "  therefore,"  maj  be  nnderatood  as  meaning, 
"whence  it  may  be  inferred,"  "conformably  to  whicb,"  "  so  that." 

[It  mayberemaricedithatODrSaTioarhimselfhasexpresalj  slated 
the  ground  which  jnitiSed  bim  in  calling  himseir"lhe  Son  of  Qod." 
See  John  z.  36.1 
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4.1 ^       ^       ■ 
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Those,  at  the  present  day,  who  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  believe  that  God  *  is  the  only 
object  of  prayer.  To  him  alone  they  believe  that 
Christ  taught  his  followers  to  pray,  by  his  precepts 
and  example.  He  nowhere  enjoined  prayer  to 
himself.  And  though  the  subject  of  prayer,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  may  appear  under  the  aspect  just 
presented ;  yet,  regarded  in  relation  to  the  actual 
character  and  condition  of  man,  we  may  perceive 
the  goodness  of  that  appointment  of  God  which 
teaches  us  to  direct  oar  prayera  to  him  alone.  "We 
may  understand  the  privilege  of  raising  our  undi- 
vided thoughts  to  our  God  and  Father,  and  repos- 
ing our  whole  trust  in  him.  Man  is  thus  brought 
into  an  intimate  connection  with  his  Maker,  which 
could  hardly  have  otherwise  existed. 

Of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
have  been  supposed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  prayer 
to  Christ,  the  first  that  may  be  noticed  is  his  own 
declaration  to  his  disciples :  "  Again,  I  say  to  you, 
If  two  of  you  agree  on  earth  concerning  everything 
which  they  ask,  their  prayers  will  be  granted  by 
my  Father  in  heaven.  For  where  two  or  three 
come  together  as  my  disciples,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  f     By  the  latter  words  our  Saviour 

*  To  ■  Trinitarian,  I  may  lay  thai  I  nsa  the  t«rm  "  God "  to  de- 
note "the  God  and  Fsiber  of  oai  Lord  Jesns  Christ." 

t  Matthew  xviii.  19,  SO :  "  Conceniag  tstrylhing  which  Ihcj  ask," 
tnpl  narrit  trpdyiiaroc  ;  not,  "  concerning  ani/lhing"  ai  in  the  Com- 
mon VcTsion.  Tbe  objtxt  of  Christ,  in  the  disconne  from  which  the 
words  are  token,  was  to  incnlcale  upon  his  disciples  perfect  concord 
among  themielTei,  and  an  entire  unitj  of  feeling  end  purpOM  ■■ 
~   lit  religion.    The  reference  ii  to  those  prajors  wblch 
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did  not  mean  to  affiim,  that  he  wotdd  be  present 
with  them  to  hear  theii  prayers,  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  words  preceding,  in  which  he 
refers  them  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  as  him  who 
would  grant  their  requests.  His  purpose  was  to 
declare,  that  the  designs,  labors,  and  prayers  in 
which  his  followers  might  unite  for  the  promotion 
of  his  cause,  would  be  equally  blessed  with  bis 
own.  It  would  be  as  if  he  were  praying  with 
them.  They  might  feel  the  same  confidence  that 
his  actual  presence  would  inspire. 

Another  passage  commonly  adduced  in  relation 
,  to  this  topic  has,  I  think,  no  bearing  npon  it  It 
is  the  address  of  Stephen  to  Christ  at  his  martyr- 
dom.* Upon  this  occasion  Christ  ia  represented 
as  having  been  visibly  present,  to  Stephen.  The 
prayer  of  the  martyr,  therefore,  that  he  would  re- 
ceive his  spirit,  or,  in  other  words,  .that  he  would 
receive  him  to  himself,  is  of  no  force  to  prove  that 
it  is  proper  to  offer  prayers  to  Christ  as  an  invisL- 
ble  being.  We  might  with  as  much  propriety  ad- 
duce in  support  of  this  proposition  the  requests 
which  were  addressed  to  him  when  conversant 
among  men, —  those,  for  instance,  in  which  his 
miraculous  aid  was  implored.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  last  words  of  Stephen,  in  which  he 
prayed  for  his  murderers,  were  addressed  to  Christ. 
St  Paul,  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians (xii.  8),  speaking  of  "  the  thorn  in  his  flesh," 

die;  might  offer  u  hij  minkten,  aud  in  which  thej  might  all  lo- 

•  AeUTH.69. 
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says  that  be  thrice  besought  the  Lord,  meaning,  I 
think,  Christ,  that  he  might  be  relieved  &om  it. 
Immediately  before,  he  speaks  of  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  revelations  that  had  been  granted 
him.  He  was  converted  by  the  personal  interposi- 
tion of  Christ.  He  himself  mentions  a  subsequent 
period  when  Christ  was  present  with  him,  and 
directed  his  conduct*  Considering  the  peculiar 
miraculous  intercourse  subsisting  between  him  and 
our  Lord,  his  addressing  a  request  to  him  cannot 
be  coHBidcred  as  afTording  any  example  or  author- 
ity for  prayer  to  Christ  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  request  of  Paul  may  have  been 
offered  when  he  had  a  miraculoas  sense  or  per- 
ception of  his  Master's  presence. 

We  have  indeed  sufficient  ground  for  believing, 
generally,  that  after  our  Saviour's  removal  from 
earth  there  still  continued  a  peculiar  connection 
between  him  and  his  Apostles  and  first  followers ; 
that  he  exercised  a  miracidovs  superintendence  over 
their  concerns,  and  held  miraculous  intercourse  with 
them.  Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  connection 
the  Apostles  were  probably  ignorant,  having  never 
been  enlightened  on  the  subject  by  express  revela- 
tion. The  facts  with  which  we  know  them  to 
have  been  acquainted  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  expressions  concerning  it,  in  the  very  few 
passages  that  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  it. 

Among  these  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  the  pas- 
sages in  which  St.  Paul  expresses  his  wish,  that 

*  AcU  xxiL  17,  leqq.  [Sm  alio  AcU  xix  9, 10;  xxiiL  II ;  Oal»- 
tiuii  i.  1, 11,  12.] 
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the  "favor  of  Christ"  may  be  with  those  w^hoin 
he  addresses.  Bat  it  seems  to  me  most  probable, 
that  by  the  favor  of  Christ  the  Apostle  meaoB 
principally,  if  not  solely,  that  favor,  those  blessings, 
of  which  Christ  was  the  minister  to  man. 

The  only  other  passages  of  importance  in  which 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Christ  by  a 
writer  of  the  New  Testament,  are  the  following:^ 

1  Thess.  iii.  11, 13.  "  May  our  God  and  Father 
himself,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  onr  way 
toward  you  ;  and  may  the  Lord  make  you  increase 
and  abound  in  your  love  toward  each  other  and 
toward  all,  as  we  do  toward  yon." 

2  Thess.  ii.  16, 17.  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  our  God  and  Father  who  has  loved  us, 
and  has,  throngh  his  favor,  given  us  everlasting  en- 
couragement and  good  hope,  encourage  your  hearts 
and  confirm  you  in  every  good  word  and  work." 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  find  St  Paul 
expressing  a  wish  that  Christ  under  God  might 
direct  his  way  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  that  peculiar  and  miracu- 
lous superintendence  over  Ms  preaching  which  waa 
exercised  by  his  Master.  We  know  that  he  had 
first  preached  to  the  Thessalonians  in  consequence 
of  a  miraculous  direction.*    In  the  latter  passage, 

*  "  Out  Paul  and  Silu  having  piascd  through  Rnygift  snd  G*U- 
tia,  and  being  reitnuned  bj  the  holy  ipirit  from  pleaching  lh«  i«- 
ligion  in  Asia, came  to  Mj'iia, and  wera  prqtariag  to  goloBidiTnia; 
bat  the  spirit  of  Jeaoi  did  not  permit  them.  So,  painng  thitnt^ 
Hfiia,  the;  went  dawn  to  Tnw*.  And  a  vinon  appeared  bj  night 
to  Fanl.  A  certain  man,  a  Uaixdonian,  wai  itanding  by  him  and 
[  him,  Muring,  PaM  orer  to  Macedonia  and  help  m.    na*. 
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in  his  wishes  that  the  Thessalonians  might  enjoy 
spiritual  blessings  from  Christ,  he  may  probably 
refer  to  the  blessings  flowing  from  the  gospel  which 
Christ  taught.  The  effects  of  the  gospel  are  as- 
cribed to  its  great  teacher ;  and  sometimes,  in  the 
figurative  style  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  turn 
of  expression  which,  according  to  our  more  re- 
strained use  of  language,  might  imply  an  imme- 
diate agency  in  their  production  which  was  not 
intended  by  the  writer.  If,  however,  the  Apostle 
had  in  view,  not  the  power  of  the  gospel,  but  a 
present  agency  of  Christ,  we  must  consider  his 
language  as  founded  upon  the  conception  which 
he  entertained  of  Christ's  extraordinary  agency 
over  the  concerns  of  the  first  Christians. 

This  agency,  as  I  have  said,  was  miraculous. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  its  continuance 
after  the  Apostolic  age.  A  connection  of  the 
same  nature,  a  miraculous  connection  between 
Christ  and  his  followers,  does  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent day ;  nor  have  we  any  ground  for  believing 
that  God  has  committed  to  him  a  superintendence 
of  their  concerns.  Though  it  should,  therefore, 
appear,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  Christ 
and  the  first  Christians,  he  was,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  regarded  by  his  Apos- 
tles as  one  to  whom  requests  might  be  addressed ; 
yet,  upon  the  ceasing  of  that  relation,  no  reason 

immediatelj  after  this  vision,  we  endearoreii  to  go  to  Macedonia , 
conclDding  Ihat  Ihe  Lord  [ClirUt]  bad  directed  lu  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  them."    Acta  xt!.  6  - 10. 
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would  remain  for  his  being  regarded  by  common 
Christians  as  an  object  of  prayer. 

But  it  has  been  contended  that  the  first  Chris- 
tjans,  generally,  were  accustomed  to  offer  prayers 
to  Christ,  This  belief  is  founded  upoa  a  few  pas- 
sages in  which  Christians,  according  to  the  render- 
ing of  the  Common  Version,  are  represented  as 
"calling  upon  his  name."  Thus,  Acta  ix.  14,  "He 
[Saul]  hath  authority  to  bind  all  that  call  on  thy 
name "  ;  —  the  address  of  Ananias  to  Saul,  Acts 
xxii.  16,  "  And  now  wby  tarriest  thou?  arise  and 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord "  ;  —  1  Cor.  L  2,  "  To  the 
church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, .....  with  all 
that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesns 
Christ,  our  Lord."  Another  passage  to  the  same 
eifect  may  be  found  in  Acts  ix.  21. 

The  expression  in  the  original,  rendered  "to  caU 
on  the  name  of"  is  one  often  used  ia  the  Septaagint 
in  relation  to  God,  where  direct  address  in  prayer 
to  bim  is  intended.  But  its  meaning  varies,  1  be- 
lieve,  when  used  concerning  a  different  being. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  term  ren- 
dered "  name  "  is  pleonastic,  and  should  be  omitted 
in  a  translation.  This  being  premised,  it  may  next 
be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  verb  eTrucaXettrSat,  ren- 
dered "  to  call  upon,"  does  not  properly  and  di- 
rectly denote  rcUgioas  invocation.  In  its  primary 
sense,  it  signifies  "  to  call "  or  "  to  call  upon  "  any 
one;  in  a  secondary  meaning,  "to  call  on  one  for 
help."  By  a  very  easy  extension  of  this  meaning, 
it  denotes,  I  believe,  "to  look  to  one  for  help,"  "to 
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rely  upon  one  for  help,  prptection,  deliverance" 
"  to  trust  in  one."  In  this  use  of  it,  no  verbal  ad- 
dress is  implied ;  the  word  is  used  metaphorically. 
It  literally  denotes  "  calling  for  help  " ;  it  is  used 
to  express  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  trust  in 
another  for  help.  In  this  sense,  I  think,  the  word 
ought  to  be  understood,  when  used  concerning 
Christ.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  rendered  "  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  Christ,"  would,  I  believe,  be 
propeily  and  fully  expressed  in  English  by  the 
words,  "  looking  to  Christ  for  deliverance,"  that  is, 
through  the  power  of  the  gospel. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  when  the  words  in 
question  have  a  meaning  in  which  they  are  often 
used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  according  to  which 
they  would  describe  Christians  generally  as  invok- 
ing, that  is,  praying  to,  Christ,  should  this  mean- 
ing be  set  aside  ?  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  verb  etriKaXe'iaBai  does  not  properly  and  di- 
rectly denote  religious  invocation ;  and  that,  its 
object  being  changed,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition  that  the  signification  of  the  verb 
is  changed  also.  I  answer  further,  that  there  seem 
to  be  insuperable  objections  to  the  belief  that  prayer 
was  offered  to  Christ  by  the  first  Christians.  Hia 
followers  were  not  commanded  by  our  Saviour  to 
pray  to  him.  Without  such  a  command,  they 
could  not  have  supposed  that  he  whom  they  had 
known  habitually  to  offer  prayers  to  his  Father  and 
our  Father,  was  himself  an  object  of  prayer.  Our 
Saviour  referred  his  Apostles  from  himself  to  God, 
as  the  invisible  being  to  whom  their  requests  were 
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to  be  addressed  whea  he  should  be  taken  from 
tfaem, — as  the  only  proper  object  of  prayer:  "  Then 
you  will  have  no  need  to  question  me.*  Truly, 
truly  I  teil  you,  Whatever  you  may  ask  the  Fa- 
ther in  my  name,  he  will  grant  you."  f  Conform- 
ably to  this,  we  find  no  precept  enjoining  prayer 
to  Christ  in  their  writings.  But  whether  Chris- 
tians were  or  were  not  to  pray  to  Christ,  could  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  was  either 
to  be  done,  or  it  was  not  to  be  done.  If  a  duty,  it 
differed  from  other  duties,  in  the  circumstance  that 
it  must  have  been  founded  solely  upon  revelation 
and  an  express  command.  At  the  same  time,  if 
Christians  were  to  have  two  objects  of  prayer,  pe- 
culiar directions,  explanations,  and  cautions  must 
have  been  necessary.  But  nothing  appears  in  the 
New  Testament  answering  to  the  suppositions 
which  have  been  made.  There  is  an  entire  want 
of  that  evidence  of  the  fact  which  must  have  ex- 
isted, if  prayer  to  Christ  had  been  commanded  by 
himself  and  his  Apostles.  But  if  not  so  com- 
manded, it  was  not  practised  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians. The  case  was  the  same  with  them  as  with 
us ;  if  it  be  not  a  duty  to  pray  to  Christ,  it  ia  a 
duty  not  to  pray  to  him. 

■  [See  John  xvL  17-I9.| 

t  John  svi.  23.  The  wordi  ir  ittivri  rg  ijfupf ,  rendered  [in  the 
Common  Veraion]  "  in  that  d«j,"  aie  merelj  eqnivmlent  to  the  ad- 
verb "then."  The  lime  ialeoded  ii  that  fDllowing  oni  Sarioar'a 
atcension,  when,  in  Rgoralire  lan^age,  he  laja  that  he  stutll  be  with 
hi*  Apostles  again,  not  rerening  lo  bii  penonal  piewnce,  bnt  ta  hit 
preaence  with  them  in  the  poirer  and  bleiiingi  of  hit  gwpel,  and  in 
tbe  aid  afforded  tbetn  by  God  a*  hit  miniiten. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  first  Christians  did  not  ofTer  prayers  to 
Christ  But  there  is  still  other  evidence  of  this 
truth,  to  which,  though  of  less  importance,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  advert. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan,*  states  (on  the  authority  of  some 
who  said  that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  who 
bad  deserted  the  religion)  that  Christians  in  their 
assemblies  were  "accustomed  to  sing  together  a 
hymn  in  alternate  parts  to  Christ  as  to  a  god,"  — 
"carmen  Christo, quasi  deo,  dieere  secum  invicem." 

These  words  have  been  alleged  to  prove,  both 
that  Christians  prayed  to  Christ,  and  that  they  ' 
believed  him  to  be  God.  But  the  only  fact  which 
appears  is,  that  Christians  sung  hymns  in  celebra- 
tion of  Christ.  The  rest  is  the  interpretation  of  a 
heathen,  who  compared  in  his  own  mind  these 
hymns  to  those  which  the  heathens  sung  in  honor 
of  their  gods,  who  like  Christ  had  dwelt  on  the 
earth,  and  like  him,  having  died,  were  supposed 
to  be  still  living  in  a  higher  state  of  being.  With 
his  heathen  notions,  be  conceived  of  the  Chris- 
tians  as  making  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  their  Mas- 
ter. Bat  there  is  evidence  on  the  subject  before 
us  much  more  direct  and  more  important  than  that 
of  Pliny. 

It  is  the  evidence  of  Origen,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise "  On  Prayer "  in  the  former  half  of  the  third 
century.  Of  prayer,  properly  speaking,  Origen 
says : — 

'  [Pliiui  Epiit.  lib.  Z.  Ep.  as  (iL  S7).] 
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"  If  we  understand  what  prayer  ia,  it  will  appear 
that  it  is  never  to  be  offered  to  any  originated 
being,  not  to  Christ  himself,  but  only  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all ;  to  whom  our  Saviour  himself 
prayed,  and  taught  us  to  pray.  For  when  his 
disciples  asked  him,  Teach  us  to  pray,  he  did  not 
teach  them  to  pray  to  himseli^  but  to  the  Father. 

Conformably  to  what  he  said,  WJty  caUest 

thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  except  one,  God 
the  Father,  how  could  he  say  otherwise  than, '  Why 
dost  thou  pray  to  me  ?  Prayer,  as  you  learn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Father 

only,  to  whom  I  myself  pray.' '  Yon  have 

read  the  words  which  I  spoke  by  David  to  the 
Father  concerning  you ;  /  will  declare  thy  name  to 
my  brethren;  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly  will  I 
sing  hymns  to  thee.  It  is  not  consistent  with  rea- 
son for  those  to  pray  to  a  brother,  who  are  esteemed 
worthy  of  one  Father  with  him.  You,  with  me 
and  through  me,  are  to  address  your  prayers  to 

the  Father  alone.' Let  us  then,  attending  to 

what  was  said  by  Jesus,  and  all  having  the  same 
mind,  pray  to  God  through  him,  without  any  di- 
vision respecting  the  mode  of  prayer.  But  are  we 
not  divided,  if  some  pray  to  the  Father  and  some 
to  the  Son  ?  Those  who  pray  to  the  Son,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  pray  to  the  Father  also,  fall  into 
a  gross  error,  in  their  great  simplicity,  through 
want  of  judgment  and  examination."' 

*  Dc  Orationc,  cc.  SS,  36.  0pp.  L  pp.  SSI -3)4.  I  quote  the  lait 
puisge  principally  became  it  U  emiiMOiul;  rendered  by  Dr.  FriaM- 
ley  (Biitoty  oF  Early  Opinioiu,  IL  161)  in  a  mAniiar  dindljr  adfRM 
to  hii  own  arBiimeat 
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In  learning  and  talents,  Origeo,  dnriog  bU  liii^ 
time,  had  no  rival  among  Cbriiitiaas.  There  was 
none  who  possessed  the  same  weight  of  character. 
The  opinions  which  he  expresses  in  the  passages 
just  qaoted  were  nndoabtedly  the  common  opin- 
ions  of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 

Origen  himself,  indeed,  in  other  passages,  aitserts 
or  implies  that  prayer  in  an  inferior  sen^e  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Logos  or  Christ.  In  hit  w<ffk 
against  CelsQs,  he  says,  for  in.?tance :  "  Every  sap- 
plication,  prayer,  reqaest,  and  thank.'tgiving  is  to  be 
addressed  to  Him  who  is  God  over  all,  tfaroagh  the 
High-Priest,  soperior  to  all  angel*,  the  living  and 
divine  Lc^os.  Bat  we  shall  ahto  anpplicate  the 
Logos  himself,  and  make  reqaei<t9  to  him,  and  gire 
thanks  and  pray,  whenever  we  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish betn'een  prayer  properly  speaking  and 
prayer  in  a  looser  sense."  *  Probably  what  in  here 
meant  may  appear  from  Vko  other  paasagen,  in  his 
work  against  Celsns,  in  which  he  aayn :  "  We  fintt 
bring  OUT  prayers  to  the  only  Bon  of  Ood,  the 
First<bom  of  the  whole  creation,  the  Logon  of 
God,  and  pray  to  bim  and  request  him,  as  a  High- 
Priest,  to  oflfer  up  the  prayem  which  rea<;h  hirn  to 
the  God  over  all,  to  his  God  and  our  God."  f  It 
is,  indeed,  most  likely  that  the  doctrine  of  CMg^n 
concerning  the  propriety  of  offering  prayers,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  to  the  Logos  or  ChriMt,  ha<J  its 

*  CoDt.  Ct\s.  Lih.  T.  t  *■    fljf.  L  SW.  —  ('or  himiiu$a  nariuiiUm 

t  lUd,  Lib.  VIII.  \  13.  p.  7»,  M  t  34.  p.  'Bl.  Ofnipw,  b«w- 
«Tcr,  Lib.  T.  t  11,  id  fiB  p.  9M.     (See  tiM  Lib.  III.  c  M.  p.  4M.| 
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origin  rather  in  hia  own  philosophical  opinions, 
than  in  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  generality  of 
Christiana. 

The  Trinitarian  supposes  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  pray  to  Christ  or  the  Son,  as 
God  equal  to  the  Father,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  circumstance  of  offering  sach 
prayers,  as  "those  who  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  the  state  of  opinion  and  practice 
which  we  find  among  Christians  during  the  time 
of  Origen,  the  first  half  of  the  third  centmy  ?  The 
Antitrinitarian  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  had  been  making  gradual  progress. 
When,  therefore,  he  finds  that,  at  the  period  just 
mentioned,  Christ  was  still  spoken  of,  by  a  writer 
so  eminent  as  Origen,  as  not  being  an  object  of 
prayer  properly  so  called,  no  doubt  remains  on  his 
mind  that  be  had  never  been  so  regarded  at  any 
preceding  period,  that  he  was  not  so  represented 
by  himself  or  his  Apostles,  nor  so  esteemed  by  the 
first  Christians. 

On  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ. 
I  WILL  now  turn  to  the  passages  which  are  sap- 
posed  particularly  to  assert  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ.  If  this  doctrine  were  proved,  it  woald 
afford  no  proof  of  his  being  God ;  but  the  prejn- 
dices  in  favor  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  strengthened  by  a  misnn- 
derstanding  of  the  passages  referred  to.  The  fig- 
urative  language  in  which   several  of  them   are 
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e.xpressed  may,  I  think,  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing consideration  fi. 

One  of  the  main  objections  of  the  generality  of 
the  Jews  to  Christianity  was  its  being  a  novelty, 
an  innovation,  subverting  their  former  faith.  The 
Pharisees  said :  "  We  are  disciples  of  Moses.  We 
know  that  God  spoke  to  Moses;  but  as  for  this 
man,  we  know  not  whence  he  is."*  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
religion  of  the  Jews,  which,  though  a  religion  of 
hypocrisy,  formalities,  superstition,  and  bigotry, 
they  had  identified  in  their  own  minds  with  the 
Law ;  —  and  the  Law,  their  ancient  Law,  which 
for  fifteen  centuries,  as  they  believed,  had  been 
their  distinguishing  glory,  they  looked  upon  as  an 
immutable  covenant  made  by  God  with  his  chosen 
people.  Were  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  they  might 
ask,  to  be  opposed  to  what  they  believed,  and  what 
their  fathers  had  believed,  upon  the  faith  of  God  ? 
Was  a  teacher  of  yesterday  to  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ?  Was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  God  would  change  his  purposes, 
alter  the  terms  of  their  allegiance,  and  substitute  a 
new  religion  for  that  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
sanctioned  ? 

One  mode  of  meeting  these  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews  was  by  the  use  of  language 
adapted  to  their  modes  of  conception,  asserting  or 
implying  that  the  sending  of  Christ,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  religion,  had  always  been  purposed 

■  Jobn  ix.  18, 29. 
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by  God.  This  was  done  in  part  by  figarative 
modes  of  speech,  conformed  to  the  Oriental  style, 
and  more  or  less  similar  to  many  which  we  find  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Facta  connect«d  with  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  were  spoken  of  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  —  according  to  the  verbal 
meaning  of  their  language  —  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  world  was ;  the  pnrpose  being  to  express 
in  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  their  existence 
was  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God,  and  had 
from  eternity  been  predetermined  by  him.  What 
they  meant  to  represent  God  as  having  foreor- 
dained, they  described  as  actually  existing. 

Thus  St.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(viii.  29,  30),  "  For  those  whom  God  foreknew,  he 
predestined  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first-born  among 
many  brethren ;  and  whom  he  predestined  he  earn- 
moned,  and  whom  he  summoned  he  made  rigbt- 
eons,  and  whom  he  made  righteous  he  glorified." 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  clause,  in  which  Ciod 
is  spoken  of  as  having  already  glorified  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  wilL* 

Thus  also  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians  (i.  3,  4) : 
"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  having  exalted  us  to  heaven,  is  bless- 
ing us  with  every  spiritual  blessing  through  Christ, 
he  havtTtg  in  his  love  chosen  us  through  him  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

To  Timothy  (2  Ep.  i.  8,  9)  he  eaya :  «  Suffer  to- 

*  Coiiip«i«TenMlT-ai 
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gether  with  me  for  tbe  gospel,  sustained  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  has  delivered  us,  and  surn- 
moned  us  by  a  aacred  call,  not  in  consequence  of 
our  works,  but  conformably  to  his  own  purpose, 
and  the  fanor  bestowed  vpon  us  through  Christ  Jesus 
before  time  woj." 

So  also  to  Titus  (i.  1,  2) :  "  Paul,  a  servant  of 
God,  and  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach 
the  faith  of  the  chosen  of  God,  and  to  make  known 
tbe  truth  which  leads  to  the  true  worship  of  God, 
founded  on  the  expectation  of  eternal  life,  which 
God  who  cannot  deceive  promised  before  time  was." 

For  other  passages  in  which  that  which  is  pur- 
posed by  God  is  figuratively  spoken  of  as  actually 
existing,  see  Exodus  xv.  13,  comp.  17;  1  Samuel 
XV.  28 ;  Psalm  cxxxix.  16 ;  Isaiah  xlix.  1 ;  John 
X.  16;  Acta  xviii.  10;  Galatians  i.  15. 

When  Christianity,  after  having  been  preached 
to  the  Jews,  was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  committed  in 
trust  to  its  Gentile  converts,  it  had  to  encounter" 
the  same  objection  of  its  being  a  novel  doctrine ; 
and  this  objection  was  met  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  by  a  similar  use  of  language.  In  his  "  Exhor- 
tation  to  the  Gentiles,"  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says :  "  Error  is  ancient,  truth  appears  a  novel- 
ty." Then,  after  mentioning  some  of  those  nations 
which  made  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  to 
antiquity,  he  adds :  "  But  we  [Christians]  were 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  through  the 
certainty  of  our  future  existence,  previously  exist- 
ing in  God  himself." " 
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We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  New 
Testament  a  critical  explanation  of  any  figurative 
mode  of  speech  ;  but  something  very  like  such  an 
explanation  of  that  which  we  are  futnsidering  ia 
found  in  St.  Paul,  when  his  words  are  properly 
translated  and  understood. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  (xvii.  4,  5)  God  is  rep- 
resented as  saying  to  Abraham,  "  Behold,  my  Ciove- 
nant  is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ; 
for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee." 

tv  avT^  irpirtpov  ytytmiiiiitKu  r^  ©fy,  p.  6,  ed.  Poller.  —  Thm 
loo  in  a  book  which  in  rery  early  times  was  in  considenble  tepnu 
uaong  Chriatiatu,  "The  Shepherd  of  HermBs,"  Hennaa  repKMntt 
himseir  as  being  told  by  an  angel  in  a  vision,  that "  ihe  Cbnidi  m* 
tha  first  created  of  all  tilings,  and  for  ber  soke  ihe  world  wm  made." 
(Lib.  I.  Vis.  2.) 

We  find  the  same  Sgnratire  nie  of  language  in  the  wridogi  of  tba 
later  Jews.  In  the  Talmnd  it  is  reeorded  that  R.  Elieur  said  ; 
"  Seven  things  vcrc  crentcd  before  the  world ;  tha  Garden  of  Eden, 
tbo  Law,  the  Righteons,  Iho  Israelites,  the  Throne  or  Glory,  JcniM- 
lom,  and  the  Messiah,  the  Son  oF  David."  This,  in  the  Book  Coari, 
is  explained  as  meaning,  that "  they  wete  prior  in  the  inlenlion  of 
Ood"i  they  constituting  the  end  for  which  the  world  was  created; 
and  the  end  being  I'n  intention  precedent  to  the  means.  (liber  Coni, 
ed.  Bujitorf.  p.  254,)  Many  similar  passages  are  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  Schoettgon  (Horto  Hebr.,  Tom.  n.  pp.  436,  437),  among  wbicb 
are  ibe  following.  Sohar  LeTil.,  fol.  14,  col.  S6 :  "  Rahbi  Hezekiah 
(at  down  in  the  presence  of  Eleaiar,  and  asked.  How  many  light* 
wero  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world?  Be  answered. 
Seven ;  the  light  of  the  Law,  the  light  of  Gehenna,  ihe  light  of  Pan- 
dlse,  the  light  of  the  Throne  of  GI017,  the  light  of  the  Temple,  Ibe 
light  of  Repentance,  and  the  light  of  the  Messiah."  In  vatiott*  oAer 
Babbinical  books  cited  hj  Schoetlgen  we  find  the  same  ennmentkin, 
except  that  the  word  "light"  is  omitted  Ihronghoat,  and  "theaon* 
of  the  Messiah  "iisnbstiinted  for"  the  Ught  of  the  Meadah.*    Batlii 
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Refening  to  this  passage,  St  Paul  says,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (iv.  16,  17) :  "  The  promise 
was  sure  to  all  the  oflspriiig  of  Abraham,  not  to 
those  under  the  Law  only,  but  to  those  who  have 
the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  us  all 
(as  it  is  %vritten,  /  kave  made  thee  a  father  of  maty 
nations)  in  the  iiight  of  God  in  whom  he  trusted, — 
of  Him  who  restores  life  to  the  dead,  and  tiipeaks 
of  the  things  which  are  not,  as  though  they  were." 
In  the  view  of  the  Apostle,  God,  as  it  were,  re- 
stored life  to  the  dead,  in  enabling  Abraham  and 
Sarah  to  have  a  son ;  *   and,  in  calling  Abraham 

Bereehitlt  Kftbbs,  sect.  1,  fol.  3, 3,  [here  ia  s  diSbrcnt  ataicniciK :  — 
"  Sii  thiDgs  pnM*cle(l  [he  creation  of  the  world ;  aomo  of  these  were 
CKMed,  aa  the  Law  and  tbe  Throne  of  Glory  ;  olhers  it  wm  in  the 
mind  of  God  to  create,  namely,  tlie  Patriarchs,  larocl,  t)ie  Temple, 
And  the  name  of  the  Mcssiott."  In  MJdrash  Tchillim.  fol.  SS,  !,  it  ii 
Mid  that  the  nsc  of  the  word  □'ip.  in  Psalm  kxiv.  S  "  teachci  na,  that 
God  created  bntcl  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  The  game 
eommentarj  elsewhere  says,  that  "Ucpcntanco  preceded  the  crcatioo 
of  the  norld";  and  in  Sohar  I«ril.,  fol,  39,  col.  U3,  the  folloniDg 
paaaage  occnra :  "  Before  God  created  (he  world,  he  created  Repent- 
ance, and  laid  to  her,  It  is  mj  will  to  create  man  in  sneh  a  relation 
to  thee,  that,  when  he  retoms  to  thee  from  hia  transgressions,  thou 
■halt  be  ready  to  forgire  his  transgressions,  and  to  .make  expiation 
Ibr  them." 

*  That  ttus  was  the  meaning  of  tbe  Apostle  appears  from  the 
Tones  which  immediately  follow  those  qnoled  above:  "For  be  [Abn- 
ham]  bad  confident  hope  of  that  which  was  past  hope,  that  he  sboald 
be  the  falber  of  many  nations,  accoiding  to  iha  declaration,  That  aSl 
tiijf  offipring  be.  And,  not  being  weak  in  faith,  be  did  not  regard  his 
own  body  then  dead,  he  being  about  a  hnndred  yean  old,  nor  the 
deadneu  of  Sarah's  womb ;  not  had  ho  any  donbt  or  mistrust  abont 
the  promise  of  God." 

Compare  alao  Hebrews  iL  19,  where,  in  reference  to  tbe  birth  of 
Isaac,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  received  him,  "  lignnKiTely  (peaking, 
llora  tbe  dead." 
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the   father  of  many  nations,  spoke  of  the  tbiogi 
which  were  not,  as  though  they  were. 

Using  language  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
illustrated,  our  Saviour  spoke,  in  his  last  prayer 
with  his  disciples,  on  the  night  before  his  death,  of 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  God  before  the  world 

"  When  Jesus  had  thus  spoken,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven  and  said  :  — 

"  Father!  the  hour  has  come.  Glorify  thy  Sod, 
that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee,  —  through  the 
power  that  thou  hast  granted  him  over  all  men, 
to  give  to  all  those  whom  thou  hast  given  him 
eternal  life.  And  this  is  eternal  life,  to  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent.  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth.  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
And  now,  Father!  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself, 
with  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was."  • 

Afterwards,  in  speaking  of  his  disciples,  onr 
Saviour  says  :  "  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  I  have  given  them " ;  f  words  implying  that 
the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  was  soch 
as  might  be  conferred  on  men;  and  such  ob,  by 
'  constituting  them  his  Apostles,  he  had  enabled 
them  to  attain. 

"  Father ! "  he  continues,  "  I  desire  for  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  where  I  am  they 
also  may  be  with  me,  so  that  they  may  behold  my 
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glory,  which  thou  gavest  me,  for  then  didst  love 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." ' 

The  character  and  purport  of  these  exprcsnions 
of  Jesus  are  explained  by  what  has  been  said.  A 
principal  object  of  our  Saviour  in  the  language  of 
this  prayer,  as  well  as  throughout  the  discourse 
which  precedes  it,  was  to  strengthen  the  minds  of 
fais  Apostles  to  meet  that  fearful  trial  of  their  faith 
which  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
their  approaching  separation  from  him.  He  uses, 
in  consequence,  the  moat  forcible  modes  of  speech, 
in  order  to  produce  the  deepest  impression.  He 
desired,  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority,  by 
every  feeling  of  affection  and  awe,  by  language 
the  most  pregnant  and  of  the  highest  import,  and 
by  figures  too  strong  and  solemn  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  make  them  feel  his  connection,  and 
their  own  connection,  with  God.  Their  teacher, 
their  master,  their  friend,  was  the  special  messen- 
ger of  God,  distinguished  by  his  favor  beyond  all 
other  men ;  and  in  this  favor  tbcy  shared,  as  his 
followers.  He  was,  in  the  Oriental  style,  "one 
with  God"  in  the  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  and  they,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  one 
with  God  and  him.  God  had  from  eternity  re- 
garded him  with  love ;  and  they  were  like  objects 
of  God's  love.f  They  were  hereafter  to  behold  in 
heaven  the  consummate  glory  of  him,  who  before 
the  close  of  another  day  was  to  be  exposed  to  the 

■  John  irii.  S4. 

t  "  —  that  the  worid  maj  know  that  Ihon  hut  sent  me,  tod  hMt 
land  them  h  thon  but  lorad  mt."    John  xrii.  sa. 
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mockery  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  suRei  the  oot- 
rages  of  an  infuriated  mob,  and  to  expire  by  a 
death  as  ignominious  as  it  was  cruel. 

Having  furnished  the  key  to  passages  of  this 
kind,  of  which  there  are  not  many,  I  will  notice 
particularly  but  one  other.  John  viii.  53,  53,  56- 
58 :  "  The  Jews  said  to  Jesus,  Now  we  are  sure 
that  you  are  possessed  by  a  damon.  Abraham 
died,  and  the  Prophets ;  and  you  say.  Whoever 
obeys  my  teaching  will  never  taste  of  death.  Are 
you  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  who  died  ? 
And  the  Prophets  died.  Whom  do  you  make 
yourself  to  be  ?  Jesus  answered, Your  fa- 
ther Abraham  exulted  that  he  might  see  my  day; 
and  he  saw  it,  and  rejoiced.  Then  the  Jews  Baid 
to  him.  You  are  not  yet  fifty  years  old ;  and  have 
you  seen  Abraham  ?  Jesus  said  to  them.  Truly, 
truly  I  tell  you,  Before  Abraham  was  bora,  I  was 
He." 

The  rendering  of  the  Common  Version,  "  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am,"  is  without  meaning,  —  the 
present  tense,  "  I  am,"  being  connected  with  the 
mention  of  past  time,  "before  Abraham  was"; 
and  this  circumstance  has  doubtless  assisted  in 
producing  the  belief  that  the  words  express  a 
mystery.  But  our  Saviour  says  that  Abraham 
saw  his  day,  that  is,  the  tiroes  of  the  Meseiab. 
This  declaration  no  one  understands  verbally,  and 
there  is  as  little  reason  for  giving  a  verbal  mean- 
ing to  that  under  consideration.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  it  two  things  are  to  be  attended  to. 
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In  the  first  place,  after  the  words  eyw  €i,fti,  ren- 
dered in  the  Common  Version,  "  I  am,"  we  must 
understand  o  X^htto?,  "the  Messiah";  aa  is  evi- 
dent from  two  preceding  passages  in  the  same  dis- 
course. In  verse  24,  Jesus  says,  with  the  same 
ellipsis,  "  Unless  you  believe  that  lam  [that  is,  that 
lam  the  MessiaJi],  you  will  die  in  your  sins  "  ;  and 
in  verse  28  lie  telld  the  Jews,  "  When  you  have 
raised  on  high  [crucified]  the  Son  of  Man,  then 
you  will  know  that  /  am,"  meaning,  that  I  am  the 
Messiah.  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  repeatedly  in 
the  Gospels  and  Acts;  as,  for  instance,  in  Mark 
xiii.  6  and  Luke  xxi.  8  we  find  the  words,  "  Many 
will  come  in  ray  name,  saying  I  am";  while  in 
Matthew  xxiv.  5  the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  ■'  Many 
will  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  the  Messiah." 
Other  examples  are  referred  to  below.* 

This  apparently  strange  omission  of  the  predi- 
cate of  HO  Important  a  proposition  may,  I  think,  be 
thus  explained.  The  Messiah  was  expected  by 
the  Jews  as  one  who,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  would  deliver  them  from  the  tyran- 
ny under  which  they  were  sulFering.  Equally  to 
Herod,  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  and  to  the  Roman  pro- 
curator of  Juda;a,  an  individual,  publicly  announ- 
cing himself  as  the  Messiah,  must  have  appeared 
a  daring  rebel,  exciting  the  nation  to  revolt.  The 
subject  was  one  about  which  the  Jews  must  have 
communed  together  with  the  feelings  of  conspira- 
tors ;  and  in  discussing  it,  they  would  use  imper- 

*  Acu  xiii  35  (comp.  John  lu.  SS) }  John  {t.  9B  ;  xiii.  19. 
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feet  and  ambiguous  language,  indicating,  rather 
than  expressing,  their  meaning.  Even  when  dan- 
ger was  not  feared,  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy 
might  be  affected,  and  there  might  be  a  diaposi- 
tioii  to  employ  terms  the  full  significance  of  which 
would  be  understood  only  by  those  who  felt  with 
the  speaker.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  the 
multitude  being  excited  by  his  miracles  and  preach- 
ing, and  the  intimations  concerning  his  character, 
the  inquiry  arose  among  theni,  whether  he  were 
the  Messiah.  The  question  was  often  asked,  we 
may  suppose,  eagerly,  but  cautiously,  "  Is  it  he  ?  " 
OvTo?  eoT( ;  —  not  broadly  and  rashly,  "  Is  he  the 
Messiah  ?  "  and  a  corresponding  answer  returned, 
'EtTTi,  "  He  is,"  —  OiiK  effTi,  "  He  is  not."  I  have 
adverted  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
connected  with  the  purpose  of  revolt  against  the 
Roman  power.  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  its 
being  one  of  universal  interest,  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  were  strongly  bent,  may  be  alone 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  abbreviated 
expressions  to  convey  a  meaning  that  every  one 
was  ready  to  apprehend.  Still,  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  we  are  considering  being  sup- 
pressed, and  the  language,  in  consequence,  being 
in  itself  wholly  ambiguous,  this  manner  of  speak- 
ing might  be  adopted  by  Christ  for  the  purpose  of 
at  once  intimating  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah, 
and  leaving  his  meaning  in  some  degree  uncertain. 
Thus  in  the  present  discourse,  when  he  tells  the 
Jews  (verse  24), "  Unless  yon  believe  that  lam  Be, 
you  will  die  in  your  sins";  they  ask  in   retaiOi 
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"  Who  are  you  ? "  The  use,  therefore,  of  this 
mode  of  expression  corresponded  to  that  reserve  as 
to  openly  and  explicitly  avowing  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  which  the  expectations  and  feelings  of 
the  Jews  compelled  him  to  maintain  till  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  his  ministry.' 

In  the  next  place,  the  verb  et/it  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  the  force  of  the  perfect  tense, 
that  is,  as  denoting,  literally  or  figuratively,  a  state 
of  being,  commenced  at  a  distant  time,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  It  is  thus  elsewhere  used 
in  SL  John's  Gospel.  "  Have  I  been  [verbally, 
Am  I]  so  long  with  yon,  and  yet  have  you  not 
known  me,  Philip  ? "  f  But  such  is  our  use  of 
language,  that  this  meaning  is  here  to  be  expressed 
in  English  bythe  imperfect  tense,  "  I  was."  K  we 
should  say,  "  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  have 
been,"  the  idea  of  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
being  to  the  present  time  is  so  far  from  being  con- 
veyed, that  it  is  rather  excluded. 

The  full  meaning  of  Jesus,  then,  was  this :  Be- 

*  It  ma;  bo  objected  to  tbis  acconnt,  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
an  repieaenlod  in  the  aevenlh  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  as  eKplicilly 
dilCDStiDg  tho  qnestion,  whether  Jcsns  were  or  were  not  the  Messiab. 
(See  Tenet  £6,  £7, 31,  41,  42.)  I  answer,  that  it  i«  not  necessarj  to 
nppoBe  that  the  caution  of  the  Jens  respecting  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion wai  alwaya  maintained.  It  might  disappear  in  (he  heat  of  eon- 
troTen;,  and  it  gave  wuj,  without  doubt,  to  the  exeilemcnl  of  strong 
feelings;  as  when  the  mnltitude  wished  to  eompel  Jems  to  plaee 
himself  at  their  head,  as  their  king  (John  vl  15)  ;  and  upon  his  tri- 
aniphanl  enliy  into  Jcruaaloni,  just  before  his  crucifixion.  It  is  suf- 
fident  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  Saviour's  language,  if  the 
mode  ofexpreision  he  adopted  were  common. 

t  John  xir.  9. 
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fore  Abiaham  was  born,  I  was  the  Messiah ;  that 
is,  I  was  designated  by  God  as  the  Messiah.  The 
words  cannot  be  understood  verbally,  because  "  the 
Messiah "  was  the  title  of  one  bearing  an  office 
which  did  not  exist  till  it  was  assumed  by  Jesoa 
on  earth.  Before  Abraham,  there  was  no  Messiah 
except  in  the  purpose  of  God,  The  language  used 
by  Christ  is  of  the  same  figurative  character  with 
that  which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  as  addressed  to  him  by  God 
(i.  5) :  "Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb,  I  knew 
thee ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  at  thy  birth,  I 
sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  to 
the  nations." 

Wb  will  now  consider  some  passages  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  In  his  conversation  with  Nice- 
demus,  our  Saviour  says  (John  iii.  12, 13) :  "  If  I 
tell  you  earthly  things  and  you  believe  not,  how 
will  you  believe  should  I  tcU  you  heavenly  things  ? 
And  no  one  has  ascended  to  heaven,  except  him 
who  has  descended  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man, 
who  is  in  heaven." 

Heaven  being  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the 
local  habitation  of  the  Deity,  "  to  ascend  to 
heaven"  is  here  a  figure  used  to  denote  the  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  purposes  and  will  of 
God,  with  things  invisible  and  spiritual,  "  heav- 
enly things";  "to  be  in  heaven"  is  to  po^ 
sess  such  acquaintance ;  and  "  to  descend  bom 
heaven,"  or  "to  come  from  heaven,"  is  to  come 
from  God. 
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In  this  sense  the  expression  "to  descend  from 
faeaven "  is  used  by  our  Saviour  in  his  discourse 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John's  GoBpel.  The  Jews,  whom  he  had  disap- 
pointed the  day  before  in  their  attempt  "  to  maice 
bim  their  king,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  compel  him 
to  assame  publicly  the  character  of  the  Messiah, 
according  to  their  conception  of  it,  had  now  col- 
lected about  him  with  very  different  feelings.  They 
were  disposed  to  disparage  his  miracles  in  com- 
parison with  tho»e  of  Moses.  He  had  fed  five 
thousand  men  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes;  but 
Moses,  they  said,  quoting  the  Old  Testament, 
"  had  given  them,"  the  Jews,  "  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat"*  In  what  follows,  this  expression  ia  used 
fignratively  by  oar  Saviour,  to  denote  that  his  doc- 
trine came  from  God,  or,  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  other  words,  that  he  himself  came  fi^jm  God. 
It  was  usual  for  him  to  draw  his  figures  from 
something  which  had  just  been  said,  or  some  pres- 
ent object  or  recent  event,  "  Moses,"  he  says, 
"  gave  you  not  the  bread  from  heaven  " ;  meaning 
that  Moses  had  not  given  them  a  religion  like  his 
own,  adapted  to  supply  all  their  spiritual  wants ; 
"  but  ray  Father,"  he  continues,  "  is  giving  you  the 
tone  bread  from  heaven ;  for  the  bread  of  God  is 
that  which  is  now  descending  from  heaven  and 
giving  life  to  the  world."  f  By  "  the  bread  of  God 
which  gives  life  to  the  world,"  our  Savioar  here 
means  his  doctrines,  his  religion;  and  with  this,  by 

■  John  T).  31.  t  Vene*  S3, 33. 
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an  obvious  figure,  common  in  the  New  Testa- 
meat,  he  afterwards  identifies  himself.  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life ;  he  who  comes  to  me  will  never  hun- 
ger, and  be  who  has  faith  in  me  will  never  thirst."* 
"  I  have  descended  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me  " ;  f  —  that 
is,  I  who  bring  this  religion  from  heaven  have  no 
other  purpose  but  to  perform  the  will  of  God. 

The  Jews,  that  is,  some  of  the  Jews,  his  enemies, 
carped,  as  usual,  at  his  words.  "  Then  the  Jews 
murmured  at  him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread 
which  has  descended  from  heaven.  And  they  said, 
Is  not  this  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  ?  one 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  What,  then, 
does  he  mean  by  saying,  I  have  descended  from 
heaven  ?  "  J:  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  understood  him  as  meaning  that  he,  being  a 
man,  had  descended  from  heaven;  or  that  he,  being 
a  pre-existent  spirit,  had  assumed  a  haman  form. 
Their  objection  was  to  the  absolute  aathority 
which  this  man,  Jeans,  the  son,  as  they  called 
him,  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  claimed  as  the  delegate 
of  God.  They  had  the  same  feeling  as  was  shown 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Nazareth,  when  they 
asked :  "  Is  not  this  man  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,  and  kinsman  of  James  and  Joses  and  Judas 
and  Simon? "5 

In  verse  62  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a  passage 
thus  rendered   in  the  Common  Version :  "  What 

•  John  Ti.  35,  t  Varw  38. 

tVeneail.il.  fHukvLS. 
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and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before  ?  "  It  has  been  thought  to 
refer  to  his  ascension  to  heaven,  and  to  imply  that 
be  existed  in  heaven  before  his  appearance  on 
earth.  In  order  to  understand  it,  we  must  attend 
to  its  connection. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  disconrse,  onr  Sav- 
iour had  spoken  of  his  religion  as  bread  or  food 
descending  from  heaven,  and  having  figuratively 
identified  himself  with  his  religion,  he  describes 
this  food  as  giving  eternal  life.  "  Truly,  truly  I 
tell  you,  He  who  puts  his  trust  in  me  has  eternal 
life.  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  yonr  fathers  ate  the 
manna  in  the  desert  and  died  ;  but  if  any  one  eat 
of  this  bread  which  is  descending  from  heaven,  he 
shall  not  die.  I  am  the  bread  of  life  which  has 
descended  from  heaven ;  if  any  one  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever."*  As  food  is  the 
means  of  prolonging  the  natural  life,  so  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  was  the  means  of  enjoying  eternal 
life.  Metaphors  of  a  similar  kind,  derived  from 
taking  food,  and  applied  to  the  partaking  of  what 
is  desirable,  the  being  compelled  to  endure  what  is 
painful,  or  the  experiencing  the  consequences,  good 
or  evil,  of  our  own  conduct,  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  are  probably  common  in  most  lan- 
guages. In  such  metaphors,  however,  as  well  as 
in  other  figurative  modes  of  speech,  the  Oriental 
style  passes  beyond  the  limits  within  which  we  are 
confined.     Thus  in  Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom  is  per- 

•  John  vL  47-91. 
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sonified  and  represented  as  saying :  "  Those  who 
eat  mc  shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  those  who  drink 
me  shall  yet  be  thirsty.'"  Thus  too  in  the  Tal- 
mud, R.  Hillel,  who  asserted  that  the  Messiah  had 
already  come,  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by 
other  doctors,  who  maintained  that  "the  Israelites 
were  yet  to  eat  the  days  of  the  Messiah."  He,  on 
the  contrary,  affirmed  that  "  they  had  eaten  their 
Messiah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah."f 

But  in  the  words  following  those  last  quoted 
from  our  Saviour's  discourse,  there  is  an  accession 
to  the  figure.  It  becomes  the  vehicle  for  express- 
ing a  new  fact  He  says :  "  But  the  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  body,  which  I  will  give  for  the 
life  of  the  world."  In  this  language,  he  refers,  I 
conceive,  to  his  own  death.  He  goes  on ;  "  Unless 
you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drinlc  his 
blood,  you  have  not  life  within  you";  and  he 
repeats  and  insists  upon  this  strong  figure.  When 
he  thus  describes  the  food  of  life,  of  which  his  fol- 
lowers were  to  partake,  as  his  own  flesh  and  his 
own  blood,  the  only  purpose,  I  believe,  of  this  am- 
plification of  the  figure  is  to  show  that  the  bleed- 
ings to  be  enjoyed  through  him  were  to  be  pur- 
chased by  his  violent  death.  It  was,  I  think,  so 
understood,  at  least  partially,  by  those  who  heard 
him.  His  object  was  to  destroy  all  hope  of  hia 
establishing  a  splendid  temporal  kingdom,  soch  as 
the  Jews  had  been  expecting ;  and  thus  to  r 


t  See  WeUEein'a  note  on  John  ri.  51.     [Sm  iIbq  N^nIi  M>te  am 
Eukiel  iii.  1.] 


all  w(^dJj  Eiodr?*  ir  -di.ii^  th:  -vin 
be  his  foUower?.  TiK-—  Mk~;e-  ve^  iix  i;  it  l  r.iL- 
qneror  ajid  a  doiiarfi^  tt  -isj^  Ti.jrT  HL-t  :i:-:>^d. 
dUpeasing  boDoi?  iai  ifcT;r-  t.  lj  a^turesij  ui£ 
coQDtiyTDen :  ibt  ^i.tt^'-*  :■:'  i^i-  r^T.  ^  tt=  ~- 
quired,  a  bloody  deaTi  -wti  -:  i«*  -^tl^t-l  rj  r.T-r- 
in  order  that  hi;  :oZ-r>'a"er>  r^'r?"  <^.'-','  "nt:^^  iii*— ?- 
Jnga  of  vrhirb  be  tsj  Ti-e  ~-i.'j:^.  ^:-  t?  I  ia.-s 
said,  he  appeals  lo  bi~t  zttrt--  x^i=«;:t:i£ :  tai 
many  of  hU  foUoweri  in  cca-^^at-s^  issc^^-*  ma. 

"  Thus  taogfai  Je^ns  in  a  ^yntsz-r^^  t'  '-  tzr^ 
nanm.  Then  mauj  of  Sii  ciK^MA-  Twa  TiKy 
heard  him,  said.  Tbif  if  hud  r-i^--  tt  ;  -o-u:  ;;tji 
listen  to  it?  Bot  Je^cf.  kacriuz  ^  ;_?  z-^^ 
mind  that  his  disciples  w?i»  n:;rr.=rLiiE  :«.  Ji;- 
connt  of  his  discoor^^.  said  **>  -b*^^  !>.:•!»  ZLJt 
give  yon  offence  ?  What.  ihen.  i:  yco  *-:>vOj:  w* 
the  Son  of  Man  ascendins  where  be  «*&.»  i^'iir*?"" 

The  meaning  is.  Does  ii  oiTend  too  ihai  I  ¥p>:%c 
of  my  death  ?  What.  then,  if  yon  i-haii  *«■  =» 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  appeaiias  where  I  -^m 
before  ?  When  Jeans  made  mention  of  his  death, 
he  on  other  occasions  connected  it  with  the  predic- 
tion that  he  shonld  rise  from  the  dead.  To  his 
resurrection  he  alludes  as  a  signal  proof  to  be 
given  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  bdt  never 
elsewhere,  to    his   ascension.!      After   the  words 

•  John  »L  59  -  62. 

t  Sec  sn  explanation  of  thii  Teno  in  Simpioti'i  Eiuji  on  die 
langnage  of  Scripture.  [For  a  aooiewhat  diflemt  ezptcnatiun, 
taken  rn>m  Mi.  Norton's  Sotet  an  the  GMpcIa,  •««  AppendiXf 
HoleA.] 
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which  have  been  quoted,  he  goes  on,  contxary  in 
some  degree  to  his  usual  custom,  to  explain  in 
part  the  figurative  language  which  be  bad  used : 
"  What  is  spiritual,"  he  says,  "  gives  Ufe.  The 
flesh  profits  nothing";  —  that  is,  my  flesh  would 
profit  you  nothing;  —  "the  words  which  I  speak 
to  you  are  spiritual,  and  give  life."  ' 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  modern  German 
divines,  who  appear  themselves  to  regard  Christ 
merely  as  a  human  teacher,  that  he  was  believed 
or  represented  by  his  Apostles,  if  not  by_  himself, 
to  have  been  a  pre-existcnt  being,  the  Logos  of 
God,  They  appeal,  of  course,  to  some  of  the 
same  passages  which  are  brought  forward  by 
Trinitarians  and  others  in  support  of  this  doctrine, 
and  in  proof  of  the  deity  of  Christ  in  which  it  ia 
implied.  But  we  may  here  make  the  general 
remark,  that  if  the  Apostles  had  regarded  their 
Master  as  an  incarnation  of  a  great  pie^xistent 
spirit,  far  superior  to  man,  they  would  not  have 
left  us  to  gather  their  belief  from  a  doubtful  inter- 
pretation of  a  few^  scattered  passages,  ^o  fact 
concerning  him,  personally,  would  have  been  put 
forward  in  their  writings  with  more  prominence 
and  distinctness.  None  would  have  been  oftener 
brought  into  notice.  None  would  have  more 
strongly  affected  their  imaginations  and  feelings. 
None  would  have  been  adapted  more  to  affect 
their  disciples.  St  Matthew  wonld  not  have 
WTitten  an  account  of  his  Master,  aa  it  most  be 
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conceded  that  he  has,  without  anywhere  expressly 
declaring  the  fact.  The  Apostles  would  have  left 
as  in  as  little  doubt  concerning  their  belief  of  it,  as 
concerning  their  belief  of  his  crucifLxion  and  resur- 
rection. 


CLASS    V. 


Passages  relating  to  the  divine  authoriti/  of  Christ 
as  the  minister  of  God,  to  the  manifestation  of 
divine  power  in  his  miracles  and  in  the  establislt- 
ment  of  Christianitg,  and  to  Christianity  itself, 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Christ,  and  consid- 
ered as  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  God's  moral 
government,  —  which  have  been  misinterpreted  as 
proving  that  Christ  himself  is  God. 

For  example:  there  are  two  passages  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  speak  of  a 
messenger  as  going  before  Jehovah  to  prepare  his 
way  and  announce  his  coming.     They  are :  — 

Isaiah  xl.  3.  "  A  voice  is  crying,  Prepare  ye  in 
the  waste  the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  straight  in 
the  desert  a  road  for  our  God." 

Malachi  iii.  1.  "  Lo!  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me." 

These  passages  are  in  the  Gospels  applied  to 
John  the  Baptist,  the  precursor  of  Christ.' 

*  Hatthev  iii. 3;  zi.  10;  Mack  L  3, 3;  LnkeLT6i  iiL4i  Tii.ST; 
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The  angel,  who,  according  to  the  narrative  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel,  announced  the  birth 
of  John,  is  likewise  represented  as  saying  to  Zach- 
ariah :  — 

"  And  many  of  the  sons  of  Israel  will  he  turn 
back  to  the  Lord,  their  God ;  and  he  will  go  be- 
fore him  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  Elijah."" 

From  tlicse  passages,  it  is  inferred  that  Christ  is 
Jehovah.     But  they  admit  of  an  easy  explanation. 

In  conformity  to  the  rude  apprehensions  of  the 
Jews,  we  often  find  in  the  Bible,  particularly  in 
the  Old  Testament,  strong,  and,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, harsh  figures  applied  to  God,  which  are  ■ 
borrowed  from  the  properties,  passions,  and  ac- 
tions of  man,  and  even  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Among  them  is  the  common  figure  by  which  God, 
in  giving  any  peculiar  manifestation  of  his  power, 
is  represented  as  changing  his  place,  and  coming 
to  the  scene  where  his  power  is  displayed.  But  if 
wc  except  the  case  of  miraculous  operations  ex- 
erted directly  upon  the  minds  of  men,  the  power 
of  God  must  be  manifested  by  means  of  sensible 
objects.  It  is  often  represented  as  exerted  through 
the  agency  of  human  beings,  and  other  conscious 
ministers  of  his  will.  When  thus  exerted,  its 
effects,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  its  display 
is  attended,  are  sometimes  referred  to  God  as  the 
ultimate  cause,  and  sometimes  to  the  immediate 
agent.  What  is  said  in  one  case  to  be  done  by  an 
angel,  or  by  Moses,  or  by  Christ,  or  by  some  otba 
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instnunent  of  Gkid's  will,  is  in  another  case  t^aid 
to  be  done  by  God.  The  power  displayed  is  re- 
garded, according  to  different  modes  of  conceiving 
the  same  thing,  as  appertaining  to  him  or  to  them. 
God  comes,  according  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, when  a  commissioned  instrument  of  his  will 
appears;  and  the  precursor  of  the  latter  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  God.  Thus,  too,  as  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  were  displayed  in  Christ,  he  might  be 
denominated  "  Iramanael,"  a  name  meaning  "  God 
is  with  us."*     [See  Matthew  i.  23;  Isaiah  vii.  14.] 

*  In  the  nssge  supposed,  there  is  nothing  extraordinaTj,  or  foreign 
froEQ  onr  mndes  of  expression.  But  tn  the  Pencatcnch  the  agent  of 
God's  will,  Moses,  ia  confonnded  with  God  himself  in  a  very  Btratige 
and  almoat  inexplicable  manner  ;  which  at  least  illnstraloc;  Iha  fact, 
how  far  we  ought  !□  be  from  insUling  upon  the  bare  letter  of  a  pas- 
sage, picked  out  here  and  there,  in  opposition  to  common  setise  and 
the  general  tenor  of  a  writing. 

In  DeQt«ronoin7  xi.  13-15,  Moscf  19  represented  as  thns  address- 
ing the  Israelites :  — 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  je  shall  hearken  diligcntlj  to  mj 
commandments  which  I  command  70a  this  day,  to  lovo  Jehorah, 
JODT  God,  and  to  serre  him  with  all  yonr  heart  and  with  all  jour 

■ool,  that  I  will  give  joa  the  rain  ofjonr  land  in  its  due  season 

•Dd  I  will  send  grass  in  ihy  fields." 

Instead  of  "  I  will  give,"  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Seplnegint,  and 
the  Vnlgate  here  read,  "lie  will  give";  hnt  this  reading  appean 
obTioBslj  to  have  heen  introduced  to  remoTe  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage. 

Again,  Deuteronomy  xiix.  2,  5,  G  :  — 

"And  Moses  called  together  all  Israel,  and  said  to  ihem I 

hare  led  jon  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  your  clothes  hare  not 
waxen  old  npon  you,  nor  your  shoes  waxen  old  upon  yoor  feet ;  ye 
have  not  eaten  bread,  nor  drunk  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  that  ye  may 
know  that  I,  Jehovah,  am  your  God." 

Here  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Tlehrew  ;  the  Septnagiot 
in  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  and  the  VolgMe  and  Sjrioc  Tcrsions, 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  discourse  of  onr  Savionr 
with  the  Jews,  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel  (verses  16  —  30),  which  took  place 
after  he  had  excited  their  enmity  against  him  by 
miraculously  curing  a  man  on  the  Sabbath,  there 
are  expressions  as  strong  as  are  anywhere  used 
concerning  his  authority  as  a  minister  of  God,  and 
concerning  his  religion  as  taught  and  sanctioned 
by  God,  as  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  God's 
moral  government.  The  words  of  Christ  were 
bold  and  figurative.     The  style  of  St.  John,  who 

oiler  at  in  the  prccediag  poisage,  dunging  the  prononn  of  the  Gnt 
penon  for  that  of  the  third. 

Once  more,  Denieronoiny  mi.  22,  33 :  — 

"  Moses,  then,  irrole  this  soDg  the  Eame  dij,  and  Uaght  it  the 
children  of  Israel. 

"  And  he  gave  Joshna,  the  eon  of  Nan,  a  charge,  and  taid :  Be 
strong  and  of  good  coarage  ;  for  thou  shalt  bring  the  children  of  Ii- 
raci  into  the  land  which  I  ivare  unto  them,  and  I  vill  be  irilh  thee." 

Here,  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  the  Septnagint  reads,  "which  the 
Iiord  Bwiire  unto  ihcm,  and  he  will  bo  with  thee  " ;  espT«a«1j  awrib- 
ing  (he  Bpeci'h  to  Moses,  as  the  connection  requires,  and  rappljing 
hil  name,  thus  :  "  And  Moses  charg;ed  Joshna."  The  TnlgUe  takes 
a  diflcrcnt  course,  ascribini;  the  whole  speech  to  Jeborah,  thus :  "  And 
the  Lord  charged  Joshua." 

The  TBrious  readings  of  the  Veruons  evidenlly  deserve  no  connd- 
eration,  ns  the  origin  of  Iheni  is  apparent  Whoever  may  took  into 
•  noinbcr  of  commcnlalora,  ntileas  he  be  more  fbrtanate  than  mjMlf, 
will  be  tnrprised  to  find,  either  that  these  passages  are  passed  orer  tn 
silence,  or  Uiat  the  attempts  to  explain  them  are  but  slight  and  nn- 
satisfactory.  How  (hty  are  to  be  explained,  or  aeconnted  for,  is  a 
question  which  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss,  and  one  which  it 
it  not  casj  to  answer.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  a  passage 
corresponding  to  them  had  been  fonnd  in  the  discourse*  of  Chriat, 
it  must  hare  appeared,  I  think,  to  a  Trinitarian  a  much  stronger 
■rgnment  than  any  that  can  now  b«  addnced  in  support  of  the  doe- 
trilM  of  the  deity  of  Christ 
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has  reported  thetn,  is  in  general  obscure,  except  in 
mere  narrative ;  and  the  same  style  appears  in  his 
own  compositions  and  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Saviour  aa  recorded  by  him,  which  differ  in  this 
respect  from  those  given  by  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists. It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  St. 
John,  preserving  essentially  the  thoughts  uttered 
by  his  Master,  conformed  the  language,  more  or 
less,  to  his  own  modes  of  expression.  The  pas- 
sage, from  these  causes,  is  in  the  original  some- 
what difficult  to  be  understood  ;  and  in  the  imper- 
fect and  erroneous  rendering  of  the  Common  Ver- 
sion, its  bearing  and  purpose  are  scarcely  to  be 
discerned.  As  in  similar  cases,  the  obscurity  thus 
spread  over  it  has  served  to  countenance  the  sup- 
position that  it  involves  some  mysterious  meaning. 
Yet,  even  as  rendered  in  the  Common  Version,  the 
passage,  so  far  from  affording  any  proof  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  presents  only  the  conception  of  his 
entire  dependence  upon  God. 

In  order  to  enter  into  its  character  and  purpose, 
we  must  consider  that  the  Jews  in  general,  having 
little  moral  desert  to  recommend  them  to  the  favor 
of  God,  placed  their  reliance  upon  external  cere- 
monies ;  and  among  these,  there  was  none  to 
which  they  attached  more  importance  than  a  su- 
perstitious observance  of  the  Sabbath,  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Jews  had  that  enmity  toward  Christ, 
which  the  bigots  of  a  false  religion  always  feel 
toward  a  teacher  of  tlie  truth,  who  discloses  the 
nothingness  and  the  falsehood  of  their  pretensions. 
As   the   descendants  of   Abraham,  as  performing 
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"  the  works  of  the  Law,"  which  in  their  view  were 
little  more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law,  as 
God's  chosen  people,  they  considered  themselves 
as  holy,  and  looked  Qpon  Christ  as  a  profane  here- 
siarch.  Their  feelings  toward  him  were  such  as 
in  the  fifteenth  century  might  have  been  excited 
among  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church  iti  any 
Catholic  country,  by  one  openly  teaching,  I  do  not 
say  Protestantism,  but  pure  Christianity,  the  es- 
sential truths  of  religion  and  morals,  and  fearlessly 
reproving  the  vices,  superstitions,  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  age.  They  regarded  him,  as  such  a  reformer 
would  have  been  regarded,  as  an  enemy  of  God; 
for  if  he  were  not  at  enmity  with  God,  they  were. 

In  opposition  to  this  state  of  feeling  among 
them,  our  Saviour  used  the  strongest  expressions 
to  declare,  that  he  was  acting  wholly  under  the 
guidance  of  Gk>d,  and  that  his  authority  was  the 
authority  of  God.  It  is  an  obvious  remark,  though 
it  may  be  worth  pointing  out,  that  the  expressions 
of  the  most  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and 
the  boldest  assertions  of  divine  authority,  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  and  occur  indiscriminately  in  his 
discourses.  So  far  as  be  was  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God,  so  far  was  his  authority  iden- 
tical with  that  of  God.  These  considerations  will 
perhaps  explain  the  general  character  of  the  pM- 
sage  we  are  considering,  which  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered;  — 

"  Upon  this  the  Jews  came  in  pursuit  of  Jesus, 
because  he  had  done  thus  on  the  Sabbath.  Bat 
Jesus  said  to  them,  As  my  Father  is  continaally 
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working,  so  I  also  work. —  Then,  for  this,  the  Jews 
were  more  bent  on  killing  him,  because  he  had  not 
only  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  also  had  spoken  of 
God  as  particularly  his  Father,  putting  himself  on 
an  equality  with  God.  Then  Jesus  said  to  them, 
Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,  but  only  what  he  sees  his  Father  doing. 
But  what  his  Father  does,  the  Son  also  does  in 
like  manner.  For  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  and 
directs  him  in  all  that  he  does,  and  will  direct  him 
in  greater  works  than  these,  to  your  astonishment. 
For  as  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  gives  them 
life,  so  also  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom  he  will. 
Nor  does  the  Father  condemn  any  one,  but  has 
committed  all  condemnation  to  the  Son  ;  that  all 
may  honor  the  Son  as  they  honor  the  Father.  He 
who  honors  not  the  Son,  honors  not  the  Father 
who  sent  him.  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you.  He  who 
hears  my  words,  and  puts  his  trust  in  Him  who 
sent  me,  has  eternal  life,  and  shall  not  come  under 
condemnation,  but  has  passed  from  death  to  life. 
Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  that  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  wheft  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  hear  it  shall  live. 
For  as  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  life,  so  has  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  be  the  fountain  of  life ;  and 
he  has  intrusted  him  with  authority  to  pass  con- 
demnation also,  because  he  is  the  Man.  Be  not 
astonished  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming,  when 
all  who  are  in  their  tombs  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
come  forth ;  those  who  have  done  go<Hl,  to  the  res- 
orrection  of  life,  and  those  who  have  done  evil,  to 
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the  resurrection  of  condemnation.  I  can  do  noth- 
ing of  myself.  I  condemn  as  I  am  directed,  and 
my  condemnation  is  just ;  for  I  regard  not  my  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me." 

We  will  now  attend  to  some  passages  in  this 
discourse,  which  require  or  admit  further  illustra- 
tion. The  Jews,  exasperated  against  Jesns,  bad 
represented  him  to  themselves  as  one  who  impi- 
ously impugned  the  authority  of  their  Law,  hav- 
ing openly  manifested  his  contempt  for  it  by  a 
wanton  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  immediate 
purport  of  the  first  address  of  our  Saviour  to  them 
may  be  thus  expressed  :  I  am  executing  the  works 
of  Grod,  to  whom  my  relation  is  like  that  of  a  eon 
to  a  father ;  and  as  the  immediate  works  of  God 
are  not  suspended  firom  a  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath,  neither  b  there  reason  that  mine  should 
be,  —  "  As  my  Father  is  continually  working,  so  I 
also  work."  {Verse  17.)  The  ultimate  object  of 
these  words  was  to  afHrm,  in  a  manner  very  stiik- 
ing,  at  once  from  its  indirectness  and  its  brevity, 
that  he  was  acting  as  the  minister  of  God  with  his 
full  approbation  and  authority.  The  Jews  did  not 
familiarly  speak  of  God  as  their  father ;  and  when 
Jesus  called  him  "  my  Father,"  they  understood 
him  at  once  as  meaning  to  express,  that  his  rela- 
tion to  God  was  different  from  that  of  all  other 
men.  They  understood,  likewise,  that  he  "pat 
himself  on  an  equality  with  God,"  in  implying 
that  he  was  no  more  bound  by  a  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  than  God,  by  whose  authority  he 
acted. 
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There  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  what  follows,  that 
requires  particular  explanation,  till  we  come  to  the 
worda :  "  As  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  gives 
them  life,  so  also  the  Son  gives  life  to  whom  he 
will."  (Verse  21.)  With  ?»^,  "life,"  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  idea  of  happiness  is  associated. 
"  Eternal  life,"  for  example,  denotes  eternal  hap- 
piness. The  meaning  of  Christ,  then,  in  these 
words,  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  Father  raises 
the  dead  to  a  new  and  happy  state  of  being ;  but 
in  this  work  he  has  appointed  the  Son  as  his  min- 
ister, who  by  his  religion  affords  the  means  of  se- 
curing this  blessedness,  which  will  be  conferred  on 
ail  his  followers  without  exception,  as  if  by  his 
own  act  and  wiU. 

"  Nor  does  the  Father  condemn  any,  bat  has 
committed  all  condemnation  to  the  Son."  (Verse 
22.)  This  language,  it  is  obvious,  must  on  any 
supposition  be  regarded  as  figurative.  What  was 
meant  by  it  is,  that  Christ,  being  the  teacher  of 
that  religion  through  which  the  laws  and  sanc- 
tions of  God's  moral  government  are  made  known, 
might  be  regarded  as  the  minister  of  God  appoint- 
ed to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  all  exposed  to  it  He  condemned  only  those 
whom  God  condemned,  and  he  condemned  all 
those  whom  God  condemned.  It  is  as  such  a 
minister  that  he  afterward  represents  himself,  when 
he  says,  "  I  condemn  as  I  am  directed."  At  the 
close  of  the  discourse  (verse  45),  dropping  this 
.figure,  he  represents  God  in  person  as  the  judge 
who  passes  sentence.    "  Think  not,"  he  says,  "  that 
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I  shall  accuse  you  to  the  Father.  There  is  one 
who  ia  accuaing  you,  Moses,  in  whom  yoa  have 
trusted."  In  another  discourse  (ch.  xii.  47,  48)  he 
explains  what  is  meant  by  him  when  he  speaks  of 
judging  and  condemning  men.  It  signifies  that 
men  will  be  judged  and  condemned  according  to 
those  laws  and  sanctions  of  moral  conduct  which 
he  has  made  known  to  them  in  his  religion :  "  If 
any  one  who  hears  my  words  regards  them  not,  I 
do  not  pass  sentence  on  him ;  for  I  have  not  come 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  There  is  a  judge  for  him  who  rejects  me 
and  receives  not  my  words ;  —  the  doctrine  I 
HAVE  TAUGHT,  that  wUI  pass  sentence  on  him  here- 
after." 

In  the  discourse  before  us,  our  Saviour  used  the 
words  on  which  we  are  remarking  in  reference  to 
the  Jews,  his  enemies,  who  considered  themselvea 
as  secure  of  not  being  condemned  by  God,  how^- 
ever  their  characters  and  conduct  might  be  con- 
demned by  Jesus.  It  will  be,  he  gives  them  to 
understand,  as  if  all  condemnation  were  committed 
to  the  Son. 

"  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you.  He  who  hears  my-woids, 
and  puts  his  trust  in  Him  who  sent  me,  has  eter- 
nal life,  and  shall  not  come  under  condemnation, 
but  has  passed  from  death  to  life."  (Verse  34;) 
The  punishment  of  sin  is  often  represented  id  tiie 
New  Testament  under  the  figure  of  death.  Death 
is  regarded  as  the  moat  severe  of  human  punish- 
ments, and  commonly  apprehended  as  the  greatest  ■ 
of  the  inevitable  evils  of  our  present  state ;  except 
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when  tbis  apprehension  is  done  away  by  the  faith 
and  hopes  of  a  Christian.  To  his  view,  indeed,  it 
changes  its  aspect.  To  him  it  is  a  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  this  life,  and  a  rapid  and 
glorious  advance  in  fhat  course  of  progression  and 
blessedness  on  which  he  has  entered.  It  is  no 
interruption  of  that  eternal  life,  which  he  han 
commenced.  According  to  the  common  appre- 
hension of  death,  "  he  shall  never  die."  But  to 
the  sinner  death  appears  under  an  opposite  aspect. 
The  natural  dread  of  it  is  not  alleviated  by  any 
rational  hope  of  a  happier  life  to  follow  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  commencement  of  that  state 
in  which  the  tendencies  of  his  evil  dispositions  will 
be  more  fully  developed,  and  their  consequences 
more  bitterly  felt.  Now  to  the  dispensations  of 
the  future  life  Christ  always  refers  as  the  great 
sanctions  of  his  religion.  Death,  then,  being  the 
termination  of  all  sinful  gratifications,  and  the 
commencement  of  future  punishment,  for  this  rea- 
son, in  connection  with  those  before  mentioned,  is 
employed,  by  an  obvious  figure,  to  represent  the 
whole  punishment  of  sin ;  and  those  who  lie  ex- 
posed to  this  punishment  are,  by  a  figure  equally 
obvious,  spoken  of  as  already  "dead";  as  the  good 
are  spoken  of  as  already  in  possession  of  "  eternal 
life."  Thus,  too,  wc  may  perceive  why  death,  pre- 
senting itself  under  such  opposite  aspects  to  the 
one  class  and  to  the  other,  is  represented,  though 
common  to  all,  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"  Truly,  truly  I  tell  you,  that  the  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  hear  it  shal!  Hve." 
(Verse  25.)  The  discourse  of  our  Saviour  has 
been  misunderstood,  from  inattention  to  the  causes 
why  sinners  are  metaphorically  called  by  him 
"  dead."  It  has  been  thought  to  be  on  account  of 
the  deadness  of  their  moral  principles  and  affec- 
tions. Hence  some  commentators  have  supposed 
that  there  is  in  this  discourse  a  series  of  barsh 
transitions,  from  the  literally  dead  who  are  raised 
to  life  by  the  Father,  to  the  morally  dead 'spoken 
of  in  the  words  last  quoted,  and  then  again  to  the 
proper  dead  "who  are  in  their  tombs."  Others 
have  explained  the  words  just  quoted  as  referring 
to  the  literally  dead  who  were  raised  to  life  by 
our  Saviour  during  his  ministry,  though  no  corre- 
sponding meaning  can  be  put  upon  his  language 
immediately  preceding,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
those  who  have  "  passed  from  death  to  life,"  and 
the  explanation  is,  at  the  same  time,  foreign  from 
the  purpose  and  connection  of  the  discouTse,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  antithetical  opposition  which 
runs  through  it  between  the  two  general  classes, 
of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  have  eternal  life. 
Others  still,  by  a  far  more  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion, have  understood  Jesus,  when  he  speaks  of 
those  in  their  tombs  who  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
live,  to  refer  only  to  the  morally  dead,  and  conse- 
quently to  describe  only  a  moral  resurrection.  The 
trne  meaning  of  the  words  we  are  considering  I 
conceive  to  be,  that  Christ  bad  come  to  call  sin- 
ners to  reformation ;  that  those  who  lay  exposed  to 
death  with  all  its  fearful  consequences, "  the  dead," 
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att  they  are  figuratively  called,  would  hear  his 
voice ;  and  that  those  who  listened  to  it  would  be 
delivered  from  death  as  aa  evil,  and  have  only  to 
look  forward  to  life  and  blessedness. 

"The  Father  has  intrasted  him  with  anthority 
to  pass  condemnatioti  also,  because  he  is  the 
Man."  (Verse  27.)  The  rendering  of  the  last 
words  needs  explanation.  In  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, the  term  "  son  of  man "  was  used  simply 
as  equivalent  to  "man."  Of  this,  as  every  one 
knows,  there  are  many  examples  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  In  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
N6w  Testament,  this  periphrasis  not  unfrequently 
occurs  where  only  the  word  avdpwTrov,  "  man,"  is 
used  in  the  original.  In  this,  which  is,  I  conceive, 
the  only  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  used  by  Christ 
concerning  himself.  "  The  Son  of  Man  "  means 
nothing  more  than  "  the  Man."  Why  he  so  des- 
ignated himself  has  not,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  state 
of  things  which  has  been  already  referred  to.* 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  a  dangerous  topic 
of  discourse.  He  would,  consequently,  be  desig- 
nated by  ambigQOUS  titles ;  and  such  language 
would  naturally  be  used  as,  "  When  the  man  [the 
Son  of  Man]  comes" ;  "  the  man  will  deliver  us." 
Hence  this  term,  I  imagine,  came  to  signify  the 
Messiah,  but  somewhat  ambiguously.  The  un- 
certainty of  its  application  might  be  increased, 
when  our  Saviour  entered  on  his  ministry  ;  for  he, 
simply  as  an  individual  exciting  such  strong  and 
'  See  before,  pp.  S43  -  S49. 
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general  interest  and  cariosity  by  his  miracles  and 
doctrine,  would,  we  may  easily  suppose,  be  desig- 
nated as  "  the  Man."*  A  term  which  thus  strongly 
intimated,  but  did  not  directly  express,  his  claim  to 
be  that  great  minister  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  expecting,  was  well  suited  to  the  circnm- 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  was,  in  con- 
sequence, adopted  by  him  as  a  title  appropriate  to 
himself.  With  these  views,  I  would  not  however 
object  to  the  common  rendering,  "  the  Son  of 
Man,"  if  it  be  so  familiar  as  to  make  a  change 
unpleasant,  except  in  passages  like  that  before  us, 
in  which,  by  giving  a  verbal  instead  of  a  true  ren- 
dering, the  sense  is  obscured.  "  God,"  says  oar 
Saviour  in  this  passage,  "  has  intrusted  me  with 
authority  to  pass  condemnation,  because  I  am  the 
Man  " ;  intending  by  this  to  express,  in  language 
which  somewhat  veiled  his  meaning,  that  fae  was 
that  last  minister  of  God  whom  the  Jews  had 
hoped  for  under  the  name  of  "  the  Messiah,"  or 
"  the  Anointed."  Messiah,  or  Anoinied,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  a  common  name,  as  well  as  Man;  and 
the  former  term,  equally  with  the  latter,  could  be- 
come the  designation  of  a  particular  individual 
only  from  the  manner  of  its  application.t 

*  We  maj  observe  an  UMlogoui  lue  of  Inngnige  in  Uis  Pint  Epii- 
tlo  of  John,inivhirh  Christ  19  deaignntcd  sim|i1j  b;  the  prononn  "  Ha,' 
wilhoDt  Buy  previona  mention  of  bij  name  to  which  the  pnmoan  can 
refer.  See  1  John  il.  la ;  iii.  5,  7,  IG.  [Compare  Nojei'a  note  on 
Job  r.  1.] 

t  [Mr.  Norton,  in  hij  TraniUtion  of  Ihe  Gotpela,  h»»  giren  a  Ttty 
different  rendering  of  the  STth  and  I8th  Tcnes  of  this  chapter,  at  fol- 
lorn :  "  And  he  hu  iatnutsd  Urn  with  anthori?  to  pan  eondcnna- 
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"  Be  not  astonished  at  thia ;  for  the  hour  is  com- 
ing in  which  all  who  are  in  their  tombs  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  come  forth ;  those  who  have  done 
good,  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  those  who 
have  done  evil,  to  the  resurrection  of  condemna- 
tion." (Verses  28, 29.)  The  meaning  of  our  Saviour 
may  be  thus  expressed :  Be  not  astonished  at  what 
I  have  told  you,  that  God  has  appointed  me  as 
his  minister,  to  announce  whom  he  approves,  and 
whom  he  condemns,  and  to  afford  to  all  the  means 

tioa  alio.    Bccauee  ho  U  a  son  of  man,  marvel  not  at  tbi> ;  for  [he 
hoar  is  coming,"  Sic. 

His  note  on  the  passage  is  this :  — 

"  The  meaning  is,  Do  not  marrel  that  I,  Ehongh  only  a  man,  claim 
iQch  connection  with  God,  or  that  I  claim  lo  be  charged  with  snch  a 
ministry  by  him,  and  to  be  intraslcd  with  inch  authorily  from  him,  — 
for  the  character  of  my  ministry  may  be  announced  in  a  manner  Btill 
more  striking.  All  men  arc,  as  it  were,  (p  be  called  from  their  lombi 
by  my  voice,  and  to  riae  to  blcssedQess  or  to  condemnation,  as  they 
hare  obeyed  or  disobeyed  Ihoiic  laws  which  I  leach. 

"In  coonecling  the  words  in  the  manner  shown  in  tl;e  translation 
which  I  have  given,  their  meaning  is  obvious,  and  suitable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  discourse.  As  regards  the  more  common  render- 
ing, '  He  has  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  Man,'  or  '  because  ho  is  a  son  of  man,'  I  know  of 
no  satisfactory  or  probabto  explanation  of  the  latter  claase.  The 
absence  of  the  article  in  Greek  before  the  words  rendered  'son  of 
man'  forbids'  Ihcir  being  rendered  'llit  Son  of  Man.'  The  con- 
nection of  the  clanses  which  I  have  adopted  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Syriac  translator  of  tho  New  Testament,  by  Chrysoslom,  Theopby- 
lacc,  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus. 

"John  could  not  have  inverted  the  order  of  the  clauses  wilhont 
producing  ambiguity,  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  on,  and  its 
amiaon  use  afler  toCto  aa  an  explanatory  particle." 

The  paragraph  in  the  text  has  not  been  cancelled,  it  being  desin- 
bk  lo  retain  the  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Son  of  Man," 
which  an  not  affected  by  the  rendering  of  this  particular  passage.] 
97* 
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of  passing  from  death  to  life; — Be  not  astoniflhed 
at  this,  for,  in  truth,  the  future  condition  of  all  will 
be  determined  by  their  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  my  religion,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God.  They  shall  be  judged  by  this  standard,  as 
if  they  were  called  from  their  tombs  by  my  voice 
to  be  judged  in  person  by  me.  This  mode  of  an- 
derstanding  the  passage  will  be  still  further  illas- 
tratcd  by  what  follows. 

It  is  a  common  figure  in  the  New  Testament  to 
speak  of  Christ  personaJly,  when  his  religion,  under 
8omc  one  of  its  aspects,  effects,  or  relations,  is  in- 
tended ;  and  this  is  sometimes  done  when  the  ex- 
pression is  such  as  our  use  of  language  does  not 
alloKv.  St.  Paul  addresses  the  Colossians,  accord- 
ing to  a  verbal  rendering,  thus  (ii.  6,  7) :  "  As,  then, 
ye  have  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  walk  la 
him,  rooted  and  grounded  in  him."  He  exhorts 
them  (iii.  13)  to  forgive  each  other,  "  as  Christ  had 
forgiven  them " ;  not  referring  to  any  forgiveness 
from  Christ  in  person,  but  to  the  forgiveness  of 
their  past  sins  upon  their  becoming  sincere  Chris- 
tians. He  says  to  the  churches  addressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  churches  to  which  Jesos 
had  never  preached  (iv.  20,  21)  i  "  Yon  have  not  so 
learned  Christ,  since  you  have  heard  him  and  t>een 
taught  by  him  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesns."  He  speaks 
to  the  Romans  of  the  "spirit  of  Christ,"  that  is, 
"the  spirit  of  Christianity,"  dwelling  in  them ;  and 
the  expression,  "that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts,"  is  elsewhere  (Ephesians  iiL  17)  used  by 
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him.  He  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Ep.  xv,  18) 
of  those  "who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,"  mean- 
ing, those  who  have  died  "being  Christians";  for 
"  to  be  in  Christ "  is  a  common  phrase  in  hia  Epis- 
tles for  "  being  a  Christian,"  He  tells  the  Philip* 
plans  (i.  8),  "  God  is  my  witness  how  earnestly  I 
love  you  all  ei"  irtrKayj^voti;  Xpiarov  iTjaov"  words 
which,  from  the  difference  in  our  modes  of  expres- 
sion, do  not  admit  of  a  verbal  translation  into  oui 
language ;  but  the  meaning  of  which  is  "  with 
Christian  tenderness."  Again  he  says  to  them 
(i,  21),  "  For  to  me  life  is  Christ,  and  death  ia 
gain  " ;  that  is,  "  My  life  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  to  the  promotion  of  his  religion."  In  the 
same  Epistle  (iii.  8)  are  these  words :  "  I  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  all  these  things,  counting  them 
but  as  refuse,  that  I  might  win  Christ" ;  where  the 
expression,  "  to  win  Christ,"  means  "  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  Christianity."  To  the  Galatians,  be 
writes  (ill.  27,  28),  "  Whoever  of  you  has  been 
baptized  to  Christ,  has  put  on  Christ " ;  that  is, 
as  appears  from  the  connection,  "  is  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian."  The  Apostle  pro- 
ceeds :  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither 
slave  nor  freeman,  neither  male  nor  female;  but 
you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus," — "you  are  all 
on  an  equality  as  Christians."  So  also  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  "Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever," 
intending  by  those  words  to  express  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Christian  truth.* 

*  [Hobrewt  xiiL  B ;  eompwe  tom  9.] 


.^ ,v,ii    iM    iiu)<r  laws  t 

niiMit   which    it    ainu)un((\^ 
Ihcw  X.   ol)  :  ''  Think    not 
])('ace  (Ml  (^arlh.      J   caiiic   ; 
a  sword.-'     So  also  in  Lul 
cast  fire  on  the  earth ;  an 
it  has  already  been  kindled 
every  one  understands  that 
the  effects  of  his  religion,  £ 
be  ficcomplished  by  his  ii 
like  manner,  when  he  decL 
"  to  save  the  world,"  he  reft 
religion  in  delivering  men 
sin,  and  their  attendant  ev 
said,  "  did  not  send  his  Son 
demn  the  world,  but  that  tl 
may  be  saved.     He  who  ha 
condemned ;  but  he  who  ha 
under  condemnation,  tor  no 
only  Son  of  God.     And  the 
tion  is  this,  that,  the  light  1 
world,  men  preferred  the  darl 
their  deeds  were  evil  "•     ^^' 
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alBO  one  of  those  which  explain  what  is  meant  by 
his  figurative  language  when  he  speaks  of  judging 
and  condemning  men. 

"  I  am  the  resarrection  and  the  life.'"  In  what 
sense  our  Saviour  used  these  sublime  words  may 
appear  from  what  immediately  follows.  "  He  who 
has  faith  in  me,  though  he  die,  will  live ;  and  who- 
ever lives  and  has  faith  in  me  will  never  die." 
Christ  in  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  because 
through  faith  in  him,  through  a  practical  belief  of 
the  truths  which  he  taught,  eternal  life  is  to  be 
obtained.  Thus  he  afterwards  says  (John  xii.  49, 
50):  "For  I  have  not  spoken  from  myself;  but 
He  who  sent  me,  the  Father  himself,  has  given  me 
in  charge  what  I  should  enjoin,  and  what  I  should 
teach ;  and  I  know  that  what  he  has  charged 
iiB  WITH  is  eternal  life";  that  is,  it  affords  the 
means  of  attaining  eternal  life. 

He  says  to  the  Jews,  in  reference  to  those  Gren- 
tiles  who  would  embrace  his  religion  (John  x.  16) : 
"I  have  other  sheep,  which  are  not  of  this  fold; 
those  too  I  must  bring  in,  and  they  will  hearken 
to  my  voice,  and  there  will  be  one  flock  and  one 
ebepherd."  In  these  words  he  does  not  mean  to 
assert  his  own  personal  agency  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles ;  they  were  not  literally  to  hear  his 
voice ;  but  they  were  to  be  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  hia  religion.  There  is  a  similar  fig- 
ure in  the  words  (John  xii.  32), "  And  I,  when  I 
shall  be  raised  up  from  the  earth,  shall  draw  all 
men  to  me." 


you  Will   DO  blessed  also/' 
hud  oi'c-:i>i()ii  to  ('Xj)Uiiii,  oi 
aiiv  persoind  prcsencr  witli 
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I  mean  figurative  languag( 
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Thus  he  tells  his  disciples  (. 
are  many  rooms  in  my  Fal 
not  so,  should  I  have  told 
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being  transformed  into  litera 

of    ♦l^-     1 
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you  by  me,  your  Master  and  friend,  and  you  were 
assured  that  I  should  return  in  person  to  conduct 
you  to  ii 

In  a  similar  manner  we  are  to  understand  an- 
other declaration  of  Jesus,  already  noticed,  which 
has  been  erroneously  explained  (Matthew  xviii.  19, 
20^:  "  Again,  I  say  to  you,  If  two  of  you  agree  on 
earth  concerning  everything  which  they  ask,  their 
prayers  will  be  granted  by  my  Father  in  Heaven. 
For  where  two  or  three  come  together  as  my 
disciples,  there  am  I  among  them."  By  this,  as  I 
have  said,"  our  Saviour  intended  that  the  prayers 
of  his  followers  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause,  for 
the  guidance  and  aid  necessary  to  them  as  his  min- 
isters, would  be  granted  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
as  if  he  himself  were  praying  with  them. 

In  order  to  explain  some  other  passages  in  which 
onr  Savionr  speaks  figuratively  of  his  personal 
agency,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  new  con- 
sideration. The  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to 
designate  the  dispensation  which  they  expected 
from  their  Messiah  as  "  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah," or  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or  "  of  Heaven." 
This  language,  though  the  conceptions  which  they 
had  attached  to  it  were  erroneous,  was  such  as, 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  might  well  describe  the 
Christian  dispensation.  It  was  adopted,  therefore, 
by  our  Saviour,  and  after  him  by  his  Apostles; 
and  to  this  leading  metaphor  of  a  kingdom  much 
of  the  figurative   language   throughout   the   New 

*  See  before,  pp.  SS3,  234, 


riis  true  churactiT. 

'J'lius  \V(^  find   the  rollowiiii^ 
xvi.  -27,  •>)  :  ••  Th-   Son   of   .M; 
qIoyw  of  liis  l^'atluM*,  with  his  ai 
he  render  to  every  one  accord 
tell  you  in  truth,  There  are  son: 
will  not  taste  of  death,  before  t 
Man  entering  on  his  reign."     1 
of  these  words  may  be  thus  gi 
of  Heaven,  the  Christian  dispe 
tablished  by  a  glorious  displa 
God ;  and,  being  established,  m 
ed  or  punished   as  their   actio; 
laws ;  every  one  will  be  judged 
king,  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  th' 
Christianity  in  the  world  will  b 
evident  during  the  lifetime  of  8( 
present. 

He  is  coming  "  with  his  ang 
conceived  of  by  the  Jews  as  i 
providence;  and  Christ,  confori 
to  their  conceptions,  repeatedly 
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•  to  the  Son  of  Man " ;  meaning,  Ye  will  witness 
manifest  proof  of  the  relation  existing  between 
God  and  me,  his  minister.  When  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  his  coming  in  the  glory  of  God,  with  his 
angels,  he  does  not  mean  by  these  figures  to  ex- 
press, that  he  himself  will  appear  in  peraon  with 
some  visible  and  splendid  display  ;  his  meaning  is 
as  has  been  explained ;  corresponding  to  what  he 
elsewhere  says  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21),  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  coming  with  any  show  that  may  be 
watched  for ;  nor  will  men  say,  Lo !  it  is  here ;  or, 
Lo !  it  ia  there ;  for  lo !  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you." 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  there  are  still  other 
facte  to  be  attended  to.  With  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  was  connected  the  punishment  of 
the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  Christ.  They,  in 
return,  were  rejected  by  God.  The  peculiar  rela- 
tion which  they  held  toward  him  was  publicly  ab- 
rogated. As  a  nation  they  ceased  to  exist  Their 
country  was  ravaged,  they  were  destroyed,  or 
forced  from  it  into  slavery  or  exile ;  Jerusalem  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  temple  burnt  and  thrown  down. 
How  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  con- 
nected with  these  events,  we  shall  perceive,  if  we 
consider  that  the  Jews  had  been  separated  by  God 
from  other  nations,  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  special 
dispensation,  by  whioh  he  was  made  known  to 
them  and  they  were  called  to  worship  him.  They 
were,  in  an  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  his  chosen 
people.      But  in  rejecting  Christ  and  refusing  to 


c  i;ia>j)ii(Mn()ns  impost 

the  name  of  (Jod.  as  iliry  ha 

or  \vh<'th('r  Chri.-l  spoke  with 

lliev    cDiixMiueiillv    had    refill 

authority  of  God.     The  pecii 

existed  between  God  and  thei 

Christ  himself ;  to  them  he  w. 

his  claims  were  in  the  first  i 

them;  and  they  had  rejected 

siah.     The  question  thus  at  : 

seem,  receive  a  public  and  sol 

the  evidence  of  Christianity  co 

complete ;  and  this  decision  \^ 

the  rejection  and  punishment  c 

This  punishment,  it  is  furthi 

had  been  announced  by  Christ 

pended  the  completion  of  the 

divine  mission  till  the  accomplii 

ecy.     When  that  took  place, 

might  be  considered  as  closed, 

established. 

Nor  is  this  all.     The  Jews  ^ 
mies  of  PU-:*-4^:--'' 
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possessed.  They  claimed  to  know  the  character 
and  purposes  of  God,  and  to  be  the  proper  jadges 
of  a  prophet  pretending  to  be  sent  from  him  to 
their  nation.  In  the  view  of  many  Gentiles,  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  Jewa  and  Christ 
was,  without  doubt,  regarded  as  "  a  question  of 
their  own  superstition,"*  which  it  was  for  them  to 
decide.  Now  from  this  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion, of  a  nature  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  growth 
of  the  new  religion,  Christianity  was  relieved  by 
the  destruction  of  the  nation.  It  no  longer  ap- 
peared as  an  oH'shoot  from  Judaism,  but  assumed 
it^  independent  character,  not  deriving  support 
from  the  preceding  dispensation,  but  throwing 
back  evidence  upon  it. 

Thus  it  appears  in  what  manner  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  was  connected  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  why  our 
Saviour  sometimes  speaks  of  the  events  as  simul- 
taneous. This  is  the  case  throughout  the  proph- 
ecy in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  calamities  coming  upon  the 
Jews.f  In  this  there  are  some  passages  that  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  modes  of  expression  elsewhere 
used  by  Christ.  He  evidently  speaks  of  his  own 
coming  and  presence,  figuratively,  in  the  Oriental 
language  of  poetry  and  prophecy ;  and,  in  the  same 
use  of  language,  refers  to  his  own  personal  agency 


t  [For  an  explaoalion  of  the  Utter  part  of  thii  chapter  (tt.  43  -  51 ), 
wMch  ralatee  to  a  different  Eobject,  see  Hr,  Norton'i  Note*  on  the 
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events  which  were  not  to  be  effected  by  it,  but 
were  to  be  accorapUshcd  in  his  canse  by  God. 

After  warning  his  disciples  against  being  de- 
ceived by  those  who  would  falsely  claim  the  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah,  (his  character,  I  conceive,  as 
a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,)  he 
says  :  "  Shoald  they  say  to  you,  Lo !  he  [the  Mes- 
siah] is  in  some  solitary  place ;  go  not  forth  :  Lo ! 
he  is  in  some  private  chamber;  believe  it  not 
For  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  like 
the  lightning  which  flashes  from  the  east  to  the 
west,"'  —  as  apparent  and  splendid.  The  mean- 
ing is.  For  the  evidence  which  God  will  afford  for 
the  establishment  of  my  religiou  will  be  the  most 
conspicuous  and  unequivocal. 

In  what  immediately  follows,  after  predicting 
the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  langua^  of 
which  we  have  abundant  examples  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  that  is,  in  the  strongest  figures  represent- 
ing a  day  of  utter  darkaess,f  be  proceeds  :  "  And 

•  Matchew  xxtv.  36,  27. 

t  "  A  Jay  of  darkncu  "  is  an  obTiont  Sgnro  for  a  "  dftj  of  dulnM." 
IleDce,  in  tho  OricnUl  stjle,  a  time  oT  ntter  cftlunilj,  tbo  dettrnctioa 
of  a  nai[on,  is  deacribed  by  the  exUnction  of  the  sdq  and  the  other 
lightd  of  hearen.  Thai  luiab  (ch.  xiii.  9,  10),  in  ipeaking  trf'  the  ds- 
■traction  of  Babylon,  aaya  :  — 

"Behold,  the  day  or  Jehovah  i«  coming,  crnei  with  wrath  and  fitra 
anger,  to  lay  the  land  deiolata  and  to  destroy  its  linncn  oat  of  It. 

"  For  the  atari  of  hcaren  and  it«  eoastetlatloni  ahall  not  Blira  AA 
light,  the  inn  shall  be  darkened  in  hii  goin;;  forth,  and  the  moon  aluU 
QOt  canac  her  light  to  ahino." 

So  tlto  GKkicl,  dcacrlbing  the  &II  of  Egypt  (ch.  xzxii.  T,  6) :  — 

"And  when  I  shall  pDt  thee  ont,I  will  cover  the  heaTCD,  and  nils 
Iti  lUn  dark.    I  will  eorer  the  nm  with  k  clond,  and  the  moon  dull 
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then  THE  SIGN  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  appear  in 
heaven ;  and  then  all  the  tribes  of  the  land  will 
beat  their  breasts,  when  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coining  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
and  great  glory."  The  Jewa  had  repeatedly  de- 
manded of  Christ  a  sign  from  heaven;  that  is,  a 
miracle  conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  or  apparently 
having  its  origin  there.  This,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  pretended  to  regard  as  what  might 
afford  clear  proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  such 
proof  as  his  other  works  did  not  furnish.  They 
made  the  refusal  of  this  sign  one  main  pretext  of 
their  unbelief.  "  The  Jews,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  de- 
mand signs." '  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  comparing  Christ  with  Moses,  and 
asking,  "  What  sign  do  you  show  us,  that  we  may 
give  you  credit?  What  do  you  perform?  Our 
fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  desert ;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat."^  It 
is  in  reference,  I  think,  to  this  demand  of  the  Jews, 
that  our  Saviour  says,  "Then  the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  Man  will  appear  in  heaven  ";  intending  by  these 
words,  that  the  most  conspicuous  proof  would  then 
be  given  of  his  divine  mission.  This  proof,  he  ex- 
presses in  what  follows,  would  be  a  display  of 
God's  providence  in  the  establishment  of  his  re- 

not  giva  ber  light ;  all  ihc  bright  lights  of  bcnTen  will  I  mako  dark 
over  ibee,  and  spread  darknosg  over  thj  land." 

It  ia  nnncccsaaty  to  qoote  at  length  more  examples  of  this  fignni- 
live  language.  Olhers  mny  be  fbaad,  Isaiah  xxsiv.  4 ;  Jeremiah  xt. 
9 ;  Joet  iL  30,  31 ;  iii.  15 ;  Amos  Tiii.  9. 

*  1  Corindiians  i.  32. 

t  John  Ti.  30, 31. 
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ligion,  which  would  cause  all  the  inhabitaata  of 
the  land  to  lament.  It  would  be  his  triumph  and 
their  desolation.  He  describes  it  under  the  figure 
of  his  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great 
power  and  glory. 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  may  teach 
us  how  such  figurative  language  is  to  be  under- 
stood. There  was  no  visible  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor  have 
we  reason  to  ascribe  the  punishment  of  the  Jews 
in  any  degree  to  his  personal  agency.  No  such 
visible  appearance  took  place  before  the  generation 
then  living  had  passed  away.  Yet  all  the  events 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  predict  occurred  dur- 
ing that  period.  After  what  has  been  quoted,  he 
says  (verse  34) :  "  I  tell  you  in  truth,  that  they  will 
all  take  place  before  this  generation  passes  away." 
It  is,  then,  the  power  of  God  displayed  in  his 
cause,  which  he  speaks  of  figuratively  as  his  own. 
Thus,  likewise,  we  are  to  understand  his  words 
when  he  says,  in  his  last  charge  to  his  disciples 
(Matthew  xxviii.  18),  "  All  power  is  given  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  " ;  where  he  ascribes  to  him- 
self personally  the  power  of  God  which  would  be 
exerted  in  the  support  of  Christianity. 

After  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Joti- 
salem,  our  Saviour  in  the  next  chapter  (Matthew 
XXV.)  represents  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  Chris- 
tianity, as  established  and  in  operation.  All  are 
to  be  judged  by  its  laws,  the  laws  of  God's  morel 
government  Some  will  be  rewarded,  and  some 
punished,  all  according  to  their  deedB.     After  bis 
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enforcing  this  truth  in  two  parables,  followa  that 
most  solemn  and  impressive  description,  in  which 
he  represents  himself  personally  as  the  Judge  of 
men.  It  contains  a  most  important  truth  envel- 
oped in  a  most  striking  ligurc.  It  is  a  scenical 
representation,  adapted  powerfully  to  aifect  the 
minds  of  his  immediate  hearers,  and  our  own. 
The  naked  truth  here  taught  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  practical  truth  of  religion, — that 
which  concerns  us  the  most  deeply ;  it  is,  that  our 
happiness  or  misery  is  to  be  determined  by  our- 
selves, by  the  conformity  of  our  conduct  to  the 
will  of  God,  which  Christ  has  revealed.  The  sol- 
emn imagery  in  which  this  truth  is  presented  la 
but  an  expansion  of  the  figure  that  our  Saviour 
had  before  used  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  ia  coming  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then 
will  he  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds." 
What  was  predicted  in  these  words  was  to  take 
place  while  some  who  heard  him  were  still  living : 
"  I  tell  you  in  truth,  There  are  some  here  present 
who  will  not  taste  of  death,  before  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  entering  on  his  reign."  While  the 
generation  then  living  continued  on  earth,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  to  be  established,  the 
Messiah  was  to  assume  his  reign,  and  men  were 
to  be  judged  by  his  laws.*  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  figure  which  connects  his  judging  in  per- 
son with  his  assuming  his  reign,  would  be  obvious 

*  [Compare  the  note  on  Matthew  xxv.  in  Mr.  Norton's  Notes  on 
the  Gospels ;  and  in  regard  to  tho  fjgorBUTii  nse  of  language  hem 
lllnatrated,  aee,  fiinher,  hii  note  on  Hatthew  xiiL  36  -  43.] 
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to  an  Oriental ;  the  ancient  custom  having  been 
for  kings  to  sit  in  person  as  judges.  Hence,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  verb  "to  judge" 
is  not  unfrequently  Uised  as  equivalent  to  the  verb 
"  to  reign  "  or  "  to  rule." 

BiTT  this  language  is  highly  figurative ;  and  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  such  language  used  by  our 
Saviour,  language  of  which  the  purport  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood?  The  answer  is,  that,  ifl  the 
first  place,  the  essential  meaning  of  the  words, 
that  meaning  which  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
all,  may  be  readily  understood.  It  is  clearly  taught, 
that  every  man  will  receive  according  to  his  deeds; 
that  our  condition  in  the  future  life  will  be  deter- 
mined by  our  character  in  the  present.  To  accoant 
for  the  imagery  in  which  this  truth  is  presented,  we 
must  look  to  the  intellectual  habits  and  culture  of 
those  addressed.  The  contemporaries  and  country- 
men of  Christ  clothed  their  conceptions  in  language 
very  different  from  that  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
To  them,  Oriental  fashions  of  speech  were  vernacu- 
lar. They  were  to  be  addressed  throngh  their  feel- 
ings and  imagination.  The  great  body  of  the  Jews, 
unaccustomed  to  any  exercise  of  the  understandings 
had  scarcely  the  power  of  apprehending  a  tm^ 
presented  to  them  as  a  philosophical  abstraction, 
in  its  naked  and  literal  form.  An  array  of  figures 
was  required  to  command  their  attention.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  doctrine  taught  should  be  incoF' 
poiated,  as  it  were,  in  images  obvious  to  sigtit,  in 
order  to  affect  their  minds.    The  ideas  presented 


1*****^^^^^^^ 
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were  to  be  conveyed  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their 
conceptions  and  associations,  to  tlieir  capacity  of 
comprehending  and  feeling.  A  teacher,  divine  or 
human,  who  should  have  explained  the  truths  of 
religion  in  the  language  of  Locke  or  of  Butler, 
would  have  found  no  hearers  on  the  shores  of 
Gennesaret  or  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Our 
Saviour,  had  he  been  addressing  a  small  body  of 
philosophers,  would  undoubtedly  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  maimer  very  different  from  that  in 
which  he  spoke  to  the  Jewish  multitudes,  or  even 
to  hia  own  disciples.  I  say  in  a  very  different 
vtanner ;  for  the  essential  truths  of  religion  could 
not  have  been  more  distinctly  made  known  by  him. 
But  his  language.  It  may  be  said,  is  now  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  by  us.  Certainly  it  is  so, 
upon  some  points  of  minor  importance,  if  we  will 
not  exercise  our  reason  upon  the  subject ;  and  he 
is  in  a  great  error  who  supposes  that  any  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  shall  supersede  the  exercise  of  investigation, 
thought,  and  judgment.  Except  in  treating  of  the 
exact  sciences,  the  very  nature  of  language  ren- 
ders impossible  such  a  use  of  it  as  will  preclude 
all  liability  to  be  misunderstood.  The  impression 
which  it  makes,  the  ideas  which  it  excites,  in  him 
who  hears  or  reads  it,  depend  upon  the  previous 
state  of  his  own  mind.  In  proportion  as  one  is 
prepared  to  apprehend  a  subject  as  it  was  appre- 
hended by  him  who  spoke  or  wrote,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  receive  the  meaning  designed.  In 
passing  £coai  one  age  to  another,  or  from  one  na- 


modiitc  thcinsclvcs  to  the  trul 
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The  language  of  Christ  re 
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visible  return  of  their  Master 
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present  argument ;  and  I  shall,  1 
in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume.* 
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by  Christ.  It  has  been  contended  by  them,  that 
what  the  Apostles  expected  is  still  future;  that 
Christ  is  hereafter  to  judge  all  men  in  person ; 
that,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
every  thought  and  action  of  every  individual ;  that 
such  knowledge  supposes  omniscience ;  that  om- 
niscience is  the  attribute  of  God  alone;  and  that 
Christ,  therefore,  is  God.  Without  examining  any 
of  the  other  steps  in  this  argument,  one  need  only 
remark  upon  the  very  limited  notion  which  it  im- 
plies of  oraniseience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
power  of  God  on  the  other.  The  knowledge  of  all 
thoughts  and  deeds  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
world  from  its  creation  would  be,  compared  with 
OMNISCIENCE,  less  than  the  acquaintance  that  a 
child  may  have  with  its  nursery,  compared  with 
the  apprehensions  of  an  archangel.  Would  it, 
then,  be  an  act  transcending  the  power  of  God  to 
communicate  that  knowledge?  Could  he  not  give 
to  one  man  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  one  other? 
And  if  this  be  possible,  is  his  power  still  so  bound- 
ed, that  he  could  not  give  to  one  who  had  been 
a  man,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  all  other  men  who  have  lived  ? 

In  urging  such  obvious  arguments  as  these,  there 
ia  a  humiliating  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of 
the  cause  we  are  opposing.  One  may  feel  as  if  he 
were  wasting  reasoning  upon  a  subject  unworthy 
of  it ;  as  if  his  remarks  implied  a  want  of  common 
intelligence  in  his  readers  ;  as  if  he  were  exposed 
to  the  same  ridicule,  as  he  who  should  gravely  and 
earnestly  labor  the  proof  of  an  undeniable  propo- 
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sition.  But  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  direct 
reasoning  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
one  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  discussion  of  it 
only  by  considering,  not  what  that  doctrine  is  in 
itself,  but  how  widely  and  how  long  it  has  pre- 
vailed, how  obstinately  it  is  still  professed,  and  the 
manifold  mischiefs  which  have  flowed  and  are  still 
flowing  from  it 


CLASS    VI. 


Passages  viisinterpreted  through  inaiterUion  to  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  modes  of  expression 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Corresponding  to  what  has  been  already  said, 
the  modes  of  expression  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  often  different  from  those  which  we 
should  use  at  the  present  day  to  express  the  same 
essential  meaning.  All  our  habits  of  life,  all  the 
habits  of  our  minds,  our  conceptions,  our  modes  of 
apprehension,  our  associations  of  thought,  are  more 
or  less  unlike  those  of  their  writers,  or  of  the  in- 
dividuals for  whom  the  books  were  primarily 
intended.  Our  imaginations  are  familiar  with 
different  objects ;  our  feelings  are  excited  by  other 
causes  ;  our  minds  are  occupied  by  other  subjects. 
While  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  as  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  have  remained  unchanged 
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and  unchangeable,  the  Ephere  of  human  knowl- 
edge has  widened,  and  philosophy  has  made  great 
advances.  A  gradual  change  has  been  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  men's  ideas;  they  are 
combined  in  different  aggregates,  they  are  em- 
bodied in  other  forma  of  language,  they  are  better 
deBned,  they  stand  in  different  relations  to  each 
other.  Let  any  one  recollect  and  bring  together 
what  he  may  know  of  the  half-civilized  inhabitants 
of  Galilee,  of  the  bigoted  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  qr  of 
the  Christian  converts  from  heathenism  at  Corinth 
or  Ephesus ;  and  he  will  perceive  that  they  were 
men,  who,  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  in 
their  opinions  and  prejudices,  in  their  degree  of 
information,  in  their  power  of  comprehending  truth, 
in  the  influences  to  which  they  had  been  subject, 
and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
were  very  unlike  an  intelligent  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  at  the  present  day.  The  writers  of  the 
-  New  Testament  partook  of  the  character  of  their 
age  and  nation.  Their  circumstances,  likewise, 
were  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar,  and  produced 
corresponding  feelings,  which  we  cannot  fully  ap- 
prehend without  an  effort  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. They  were  Jews,  accustomed  to  strong  Ori- 
ental modes  of  speech,  and  to  figurative  language 
of  a  kind  not  familiar  to  us,  and  the  force  of  which, 
therefore,  wc  arc  liable  to  misapprehend.  All  these 
circumstances  contributed  to  produce  a  style  of  ex- 
pression in  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  standard  of  our  own.  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have  ascertained  the  true 
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There  was  danger  that,  after  the  first  excitement 
prodaced  by  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  had 
passed  away,  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  Gen- 
tile converts  only  as  a  new  speculation  upon  topics 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  their  phi- 
losophers, —  a  system  of  opinions  having  its  ori^n 
in  a  nation  whom  they  regarded  as  barbarous  (in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word),  which  they  might 
adopt  in  part  only,  reject,  or  modify,  lilcc  other 
speculations,  in  their  view  similar.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  this  danger,  that  St  Paul  told  the  Co* 
rinthians  that  he  was  sent  "  to  preach,  not  with 
wisdom  of  word^,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should 
become  of  no  account";"  and  that  he  was  "de- 
tennined  to  know  nothing  among  them,  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  f  In  the  two  Epistles 
we  are  considering,  be  teaches  those  addressed, 
that  it  was  through  Christ  alone  that  they  who 
were  formerly  Gentiles  had  attained  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  of  the  truths  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion. To  raise  and -strengthen  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  Christianity,  he  describes  its  blessings, 
especially  in  reference  to  themselves  who  had  been 
Gentiles,  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and,  to  fix  their 
attention  on  Christ  as  their  great  and  sole  Master, 
he  uses  language  equally  strong  in  speaking  of 
his  relation  to  God,  of  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers upon  him. 

To  the  Colossians  he  says  (i.  9-20):— 

"  So  then  we  abo,  since  we  first  heard  of  your 
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transferred  us  from  the  empire  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son."  To  this  metaphor 
much  of  the  following  language  corresponds.  It 
was  this  liingdom  which  had  been  newly  created, 
that  is,  had  been  newly  formed;  for  it  is  thus  that 
the  word  rendered  created  is  to  be  understood. 
We  find  it,  and  its  correlatives,  repeatedly  used  in 
a  similar  sense  by  St.  Paul,  namely,  to  denote  the 
moral  renovation  of  men  by  Christianity.  Thus 
he  says :  — 

"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature. 
The  old  things  have  passed  moat/;  beliold,  ail  things 
have  become  wcw."     2  Cor.  v.  17. 

"  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  is  circumcision 
anything,  not  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 
G^l.  vi.  15. 

*'  For  we  are  God's  workmanship,  created  through 
Christ  Jesus  for  good  works."     Ephes.  ii.  10. 

"  Put  on  the  new  man,  who  is  created  in  the 
likeness  of  God  with  the  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  the  true  faith."     Ephes.  iv.  24. 

The  language  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosaians 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  created  all  things, 
is  to  be  explained  in  a  corresponding  manner.  He 
created  all  things  in  the  new  dispensation,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  has  been  understood  aa 
declaring,  that  the  natural  creation  was  the  work  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
words  used  are  not  such  as  properly  designate  the 
objects  of  the  natural  world;  and  not  such,  there- 
fore, as  we  should  expect  to  be  employed,  if  these 
were  intended.     In  speaking  of  the  natural  crea- 
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the  earthly  as  well  as  the  heavenly,  the  terms  in 
question  are  to  be  understood,  not  merely  as  re- 
ferring to  the  rewards  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  but 
as  denoting  likewise  the  highest  odices  and  digni- 
ties of  this  kingdom  on  earth;  the  offices  of  those 
who  were  ministers  of  Christ,  its  king, —  his  apos- 
tles and  teachers.  The  purpose  of  St.  Paul  ia  to 
declare,  that  Christ  is  the  former  and  master  of 
the  whole  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  of  the 
whole  community  of  the  holy ;  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  all  their  blessings ;  that  all  authority  among 
them  is  from  him ;  that  all  are  ruled  by  his  laws ; 
that  the  whole  kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
exists  through  him,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  "for 
him,"  as  its  monarch. 

The  same  leading  ideas  are  somewhat  differently 
expressed  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  (i.  15-23)  :  — 

"  And  therefore  I,  hearing  of  your  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  of  your  love  toward  all  the  holy, 
do  not  cease  to  give  thanks  for  you,  praying  that 
the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
glory,  may  give  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  di- 
vine illumination,  that  you  may  become  acquainted 
with  him,  the  eyes  of  your  minds  being  enlightened, 
that  you  may  know  what  is  the  hope  to  which  he 
has  summoned  you,  and  how  rich  is  that  glorious 
inheritance  which  he  has  given  you  among  the 
holy,  and  how  exceedingly  great  is  his  power  ex- 
erted for  us  believers,  corresponding  to  the  opera- 
tion of  his  might  displayed  in  raising  Christ  from 
the  dead;  whom  he  hath  seated  at  bis  own  right 
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the    perfect iR'ss   of   him   wl 
perfect  in  all  tliiiii2:>.*' 

In  the  passage  first  quot 
the  Colossians,  there  is  a  c 
I  have  rendered,  "  For  witl 
that  whatever  is  perfect  sht 
rendering  of  the    Common 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  I 
dwell."     The  word  here  tra 
fHoiia^  means  "  perfectness,"  * 
tion,"  *' fulness,"  or  "that  w 
plet«s,"  "  fills."     In  the  Epis 
and  Colossians,  it  is  used  by 
manner ;    and  from  the  wan 
term  which  will  readily  suggi 
is  in  some  instances  a  difficu 
English.     The  rendering  of  1 
occurs  must  be  varied   acco 
stances  of  the  case. 

The  leading  idea,  I  cone 
intended  to   exnrpaa  \\^r  +u:- 
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combined  in  it ;  and  his  meaning  in  the  clause 
just  referred  to  is,  that  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
this  whole  Perfectness,  with  all  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  it  (-n-av  to  irX^pa/ia),  should  abide 
with  Christ  To  him,  as  their  sole  master  and 
teacher,  his  followers  were  to  look.  Nothing,  to 
complete  hia  religion,  was  to  be  drawn  from  any 
other  source.  Whatever  was  perfect  was  in  him, 
that  is,  in  his  religion;  to  him  every  "perfect" 
man  was  united. 

Thus  he  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(Ui.  14-19)  :  — 

"  For  this,  I  bend  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  is  borne  by  every 
family  [of  Christ's  disciples]  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
that,  from  his  glorious  abundance,  he  may  grant 
you  to  be  powerfully  strengthened,  through  his 
spirit,  within ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  through  faith ;  that  you  may  have  your 
root  and  foundation  in  love;  and  thus  that  you 
may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all  the  holy,  the 
breadth  and  the  length,  the  depth  and  the  height, 
of  hia  goodness,'  and  to  know  that  Chriatian  lovef 

•  I  insert  ihc  words  "  of  liia  goodness "  to  mnfco  wlini  I  conceive  lo 
be  the  meaning  of  ihc  Apostle  clear  in  n  trnnslntion.  The  reference 
of  the  prccedin)!  lenns  dcscriplirc  of  magniladc  in,  I  luppose,  (o  roe 
(rXovrav  i^t  iliijijt  ouroO,  verbalij, "  the  rielmeas  of  his  glory,"  which 
I  hare  rendered,  '■  his  glorlona  almndance."  These  words,  and  olhcn 
eqniralent,  —  as  o  nXovrot  rijt  x^p""'  "vroiJi  i  aXnuroc  tou  Xpc- 
trraij,  —  owur  oflcn  in  thcuc  Kpisllce  as  descriptive  of  iho  gooilnesB  of 
God  lo  the  Genlilcs.  Wilh  the  passage  in  the  text  may  be  compared 
Romans  si.  33,  'D  iSiiflot  ffXotrou  icai  m^tat  mi  yvatriat  Btov  1 

t  lift  ayarniv  roIi  XpioToiJ,  "that  love  which  Christ  has  laogbc 
■nd  reqnirei,"  of  which  Iha  Apostle  lo  often  gpeaka  in  these  Epistle^ 
tbU  lore  which,  ba  eltewbere  teachea,  if  better  than  kDOwled|[«. 
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"  —  gave  to  some  to  be 
public  teachers,  to  some  to 
to  be  pastors  and  private  te 
perfect  the  holy,  execute  th< 
form  the  body  of  Christ,  till 
faith,  and  the  same  knowlec 
becoming  full-grown  men,  r 
of  Christian  perfection." 

The  words  of  the  last  ch 
would  be,  "  the  measure  of 
fectness  [that  is,  of  the  pe 
Christ" 

In  a  passage  already  que 
the  community  of  the  holy  i 
Christ,  the  perfectness  of  hit 
pletely  perfect  in  all  things." 
perfectness^  is  not  here  usee 
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body  and  Christ  the  bead;  the  other  literal,  the 
church  being  called  the  perfectness  of  Christ,  partly 
because  its  members  are  considered  as  perfect,  and 
partly  because  its  formation  was  the  perfecting  of 
the  great  design  of  him,  who,  aa  a  minister  of  God 
and  teacher  of  the  truth,  was  "  made  completely 
perfect  in  all  things." 

We  will  now  turn  to  Colossians  ii.  l-lOi  — 
"  For  I  wish  you  to  know  what  earnest  care  I 
have  for  you,  and  for  those  of  Laodicea,  and  for 
all  who  have  not  known  me  in  person ;  that  being 
knit  together  in  love,  their  minda  may  be  excited 
to  attain  to  all  the  riches  of  a  complete  understand- 
ing, to  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  new  doctrine 
of  God,  in  which  are  stored  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  What  I  would  is  this, 
that  no  one  may  impose  upon  you  by  tipecious 
discourses.  For  I,  though  I  am  absent  in  body, 
am  present  with  you  in  spirit,  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
of  your  well-ordered  state,  and  the  firmness  of  your 
faith  in  Christ.  As,  therefore,  you  have  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  continue  to  walk  in 
his  way,  rooted  in  him,  built  upon  him,  and  es- 
tablished in  the  faith  as  it  has  been  taught  you, 
abounding  in  thanksgiving.  Beware  lest  any  man 
make  a  prey  of  you  by  a  vain  and  deceitful  philos- 
ophy, conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  men,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  world,  and  not  to  Christ ;  for  with 
him  abides,  as  his  body,  all  that  is  divinely  per- 
fect ;  and  you  are  made  perfect  through  him,  who 
is  the  head  of  all  rale  and  authority." 

By  the  words  rendered  "  all  that  is  divinely  per- 
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There  are  two  other  pas 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  noi 
head.  In  the  twelfth  chap 
(verse  40),  the  Evangelist  a 
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made  their  minda  callous,  so  that  they  see  not 
with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  minds, 
nor  turn  from  their  ways,  for  me  to  heal  them." 
"These  words,"  he  continues,  "said  Isaiah,  when 
he  saw  hia  glory,  and  spoke  concerning  him." 
The  primary  reference  of  the  passage  was  to  the 
indirect  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Prophet  himself  upon  the  Jews  of  his  time." 
But  the  Evangelist  regarded  it  as  having  a  sec* 
ondary  reference  to  Christ ;  and  supposed  Isaiah 
when  uttering  those  words  to  have  seen,  that  is,  to 
have  foreseen,  his  glory;  the  verb  to  see  having 
here  the  same  force  as  when  used  concerning  Abra- 
ham :  "  Abraham  saw  my  day  and  rejoiced."  f 

But  the  words  found  in  Isaiah  are  represented 
by  the  Prophet  as  having  been  addressed  to  him- 
self  by  Jehovah,  when  he  beheld  a  vision  of  him  in 
the  temple;  and  the  Trinitarian  contends,  that  the 
glory  seen  by  Isaiah,  to  which  St.  John  refers,  waa 
this  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  consequently  that  Jeho- 
vah and  Christ  are  the  same.  Unquestionably 
this  interpretation  might  be  admitted,  if  it  involved 
no  absurdity  and  no  contradiction  to  what  is  else- 
where said  by  the  Evangelist.  But  if  it  do,  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  it  cannot  be  admitted. 

An  argument  has  been  founded  by  Trinitarians 
open  the  exclamation  of  the  Apostle  Thomas, 
■when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  Master's  resur- 
rection :  "  And  Thomas  said  to  Jeaua,  My  Master! 

*  (See  on  tbia  puiage  Mr.  Norton'*  Notea  on  the  Qoipeli.] 
T  [John  vUL  56.] 
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iigiirative  b(>nse,  as  it  soi 
writers,  of  whicli  ihc  pas 
Voiiiio-  atiord  (\\ain])Irs.f 
casion  to  remark  upon  th 
the  term  «  God  "  in  ancic 
a  difference  important  t 
order  to  ascertain  the  met 

Thename«God"isana] 
tament ;  §   and  it  is  a  ch 

•  [John  XX.  28.] 

t  [See  p.  120,  note.] 

^  [The  Hebrew  words  common: 

Testament  are  Elohim  and  EL     1 

Exodus  viL  1  (comp.  ir.  16)  ;  — to  t 

xxTiii.  13  (comp.  verse  14);— to  i 

Israel,  Psalm  xlv.  6  ;  —  to  judges,  ] 

and  to  kings  or  magistrates,  Psalm  1 

1  (comp.  verse  4,  and  Psalm  cxix.  4 

Many  have  supposed  the  word  Elo 

iii.  5  (comp.  verse  22),  Psalm  viii.  . 

Psalm  xcviL  7,  where  the  Scptuag 

opimon  was  entertained  by  Milton,  ^ 

Lost,  very  often  denominates  angel 

gods  "  is  repeatedly  given  to  Jehov 

T\^ A 
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distinction  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  compared  with  those  who  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed them,  that  they  used  this  name  as  it  is  used 
by  enlightened  Christians  at  the  present  day. 

Bat  the  argument  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 

(he  Septosgint,  5p)(<i3v,  "ruler."  In  EzekicI  xxxii.  SI,  vhcre  it  ii 
usei]  in  the  plnral,  it  is  translated  "  the  Btrong."  In  Isniab  ix.  G,  (he 
Sepdugint  version,  according  (o  the  Alexandrine  mailn9cnp(,  and 
also  the  veraions  ofAqiulB,  Symmachns,  and  Thcodotion,  render  the 
word  hy  l<rxBp6t,  "s(rong." 

Our  SaTiour  refers  to  this  use  of  the  word  "  God,"  in  a  lover  lenae, 
in  the  Old  Testament.  "Is  it  not  writ(en  in  jour  Law, /uiV,  yc  ore 
godt  t  If  those  are  called  gods  (o  whom  the  word  of  God  was  ad- 
dressed," &c.  See  John  X.  34-36,  and  compare  I'salm  Ixxxii.  1,6. 
There  is  but  one  passage  in  the  New  TcstKraenC,  besides  that  now 
under  conside ration,  in  which  there  is  ahy  goad  reason  for  supposing 
the  name  "God"  to  be  given  to  Christ  This  is  in  the  Epistle  (o  the 
Hebrews,  i.  8,"  9,  quoted  from  Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  — "Thj  throne,  O 
God,  is  Tor  erer  and  ever,"  £c  Bui  here  the  context  prorea  that  the 
word  "  God  "  does  not  denote  the  Supreme  Being,  but  is  used  in  an 
inferior  sense.  This  is  admitted  hj  some  of  the  most  respectable 
TrioitariBn  crilici.  Thns  the  Hev.  Dr.  Mayer  remarks:  "Here 
[i.  e.  in  Hebrews  i,  8]  the  Son  is  addressed  by  the  title  God ;  but  the 
context  sbowa  that  it  is  an  oflicial  title,  wbich  designates  him  as  a 
king:  be  bus  a  kiDgdom,  a  throne,  and  a  sceptre;  and  in  rer.  9,  he  is 
compared  with  other  kings,  who  are  called  bis  fellows  ;  but  God  can 
bare  no  fellows.  As  the  Son,  therefore,  he  is  classed  with  the  kicgs 
of  the  eartb,  and  his  superiority  over  them  consists  in  this,  that  he  is 
anointed  wiib  tbe  oil  of  gladness  above  (hem;  inasmuch  as  their 
thrones  are.  temporary,  bat  his  shall  be  everlasting."  (Article  on 
"  The  Sonship  of  Christ,"  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  January 
1840,  p.  149.)  So  Professor  Stuart  says:  "As  (o  the  quotation  of 
Psalm  xlr.  it  seems  to  me  a  clear  case,  that  it  does  not  fairly  estah- 
.  lish  the  truly  divine  nalnre  of  him  lo  whom  it  is  applied.  Elahim 
•ppean  to  be  here  applied  as  designating  an  officitd  eapaciti/,  which 
is  high  above  that  of  all  other  kings."  (Biblical  Repository  for 
Jnty  183S,  pp.  105,  106;  compare  his  Commentary  on  Hebrews, 
p.  a94,  2d  ed.)  After  these  admissions,  i[  is  botdlj  worth  wbilo 
to  mention  tha  fact,  that  such  commentxtora  a*  Calrin  and  Grotioi 
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the  very  loose  reasoning  which  has  been  resorted 
to  in  bringing  passages  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  in  support  of  false  doctrines.  Suppos- 
ing that  Thomas  had  believed,  and  asserted,  that 
his  Master  was  God  himself ;  in  what  way  should 

regard  the  Psalm  in  question  as  relating,  in  its  primary  sense,  to 
Solomon. 

Such,  then,  being  the  use  of  the  word  "  God "  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Thomas  may  hare  applied  it  to  Christ  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
subject  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  where  it  denotes  "  a  divinely-anointed 
king,"  regarded  as  the  earthly  representative  of  God.  But,  without 
reference  to  this  use  of  the  word,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  Thomas,  under  the  circumstances  related  by  the  Evangelist,  may 
have  applied  the  term  "  God  "  to  Christ,  not  as  the  Infinite  and  Un- 
changeable Being,  but  as  one  invested  with  the  authority  of  God  and 
manifesting  his  perfections,  —  his  Image  and  Vicegerent  on  earth. 
He  had  listened  to  his  words  of  eternal  life ;  he  had  beheld  the  mani- 
festations of  that  supernatural  power  which  stilled  the  tempest,  which 
gave  sight  to  the  blindr  which  raised  the  dead ;  in  his  Master^s  resur- 
rection he  now  recognized,  with  feelings  which  we  can  hardly  realise, 
the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Almighty ;  the  impression  which 
had  been  made  on  his  mind  and  heart  by  all  that  was  divine  in  Christ 
was  vivified  anew ;  ho  felt  the  truth  of  the  sublime  words  which  bat 
a  few  days  before  he  had  heard  from  his  lips,  ^  He  who  has  seen  me 
has  seen  the  Father " ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  reTerenoe, 
and  awe,  he  exclaims,  "  My  Master !  and  my  God  ! " 

But  is  it  not  marvellous  that  theologians  have  made  of  this  ex- 
clamation a  proof-textt  construing  language  of  the  strongest  emotion 
as  if  it  were  the  language  of  a  creed  ?  A  more  rational  Tiew, 
however,  has  been  taken  of  the  passage  by  such  commentators  as 
Michaelis,  Rosenmijller,  Kuinoel,  and  LiJcke,  —  and,  apparently, 
Neander  and  Tholuck,  — who  recognize  the  invalidity  of  the  Trini- 
tarian argument  which  has  been  founded  upon  it  Meyer,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Commentary  (1834),  remarked,  very  judictonsly,  that 
expressions  uttere<l  '*in  such  ecstatic  moments'*  are  " entirely  mis- 
used when  applied  to  the  proof  of  doctrinal  propositions."  Bnt  in 
his  second  edition  (1852)  he  does  not  seem  quite  willing  to  give  vp 
the  passage.  He  speaks  of  Thomas  as  expressing  *'his  fiuth  in  the 
divine  natare  [or  essence,  Weun}  of  his  Lord**;  and,  thoQ^  he  ob- 
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this  affect  our  faith  ?  We  should  still  know  the 
fact  on  which  his  belief  waa  founded,  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  of  his  Master,  and  could  draw  our 
own  inferences  from  it,  and  judge  whether  his  were 
well  founded.     Considering  into  how  great  an  er- 

serves  thaC  the  strong  feeling  under  which  the  exelamacioa  ves  ut- 
tered renders  it  leas  fllted  for  dorlrinal  use,  he  cites  as  important  the 
remark  of  Emaniaa,  that  Chriat  accepted  the  avknonledgment  of 
ThoDios,  instead  of  rebuking  him,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  falsely  callcci  God.  The  obvious  rcplj  lo  this  is,  that  Chriat 
accepted  the  ocknowleilgmcul  of  Thomas  as  he  meaal  it,  not  in  the 
irrational  sense  whieh  modem  theologians  have  pnC  apon  the  wordl. 
And  as  Greenwood  has  well  remarked :  — 

"  The  aniwer  of  Jesns  himself  exclndea  the  auppoaition  that  ho  was 
addressed  as  the  Supreme  God.  For  he  aaid  nnio  his  dixciple, 
'Thomas,  beeansc  thoa  hast  aecn  me,  tbon  hast  beliored  ;  blessed  are 
Ibey  that  have  not  seen,  and  jet  have  believed,'  Now  this  muat 
Inean, '  Becaoae  thoa  host  seen  me  here  alive,  after  my  crucifixion 
and  burial,  thou  hast  believed  that  I  am  raised  from  the  dead  ;  and 
It  is  well ;  but  bleaseil  are  the;  who  eanuot  have  such  evidence  of  the 
HUMS,  and  jet  shall  believe  id  the  glorious  truth,  from  joar  evidence^ 
and  that  of  your  brethren.'  lie  could  not  have  meant,  that  they  were 
bUased  who,  ihoogb  they  had  not  seen  him,  yet  had  believed  that  he 
WM  God  -,  because  there  is  no  connection  between  the  propositions  ; 
becaose  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  cannot,  to  the  mind  of 
any  one,  bo  of  iiscira  proof  of  his  deity ;  and  because  no  one  thinka 
of  requiring  to  see  God,  in  order  lo  believe  thai  he  exists."  (Ijve* 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  ad  ed.,  p.  133.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  thoronghly  irreconcilnblc  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Gospel  history,  than  the  aappoaition  thai  the  disciples,  daring 
their  iatercoarse  with  iheir  Master  on  eaith,  regarded  him  as  the  Sa- 
pieme  Being.  (See  before,  p.  75,  et  seqq.)  It  is,  accordingly,  ad- 
mitted by  many  Trinitarians,  (hat  the  mysteiy  of  (he  hypostatic  union 
wa*  not  revealed  to  them  before  the  eTusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  FeuMcosL  See  Wilson's  "  Uiii(ariao  Ftiaciplea  confinned  by  Trini- 
taiion  Testimonies,"  p.  351,  et  aeqq. 

What  the  Apoatic  John  andenlood  Co  be  implied  in  dug  coofessioa 
of  Thomas,  ma;  be  inferred  from  the  words  with  which  he  concludM 
tbk  chiller.] 


|mi|)i)?^r   (U  pomtini^  out 
coinpU'te    and   imsatisfact 
which    a})|)('ar>    in    the    ii- 
from  the   Old   and  the    M 
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I  have  endeavored  to  shov 

•  •    •  •       •      • 
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p!e,  it  is  said  in  Isaiah  (xliii.  11),  according  to  the 
Common  Version:  "  I,  even  1,  am  the  Lord,  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  saviour."  But  Christ,  it  iu 
argued,  is  our  Saviour ;  and,  as  it  is  proved  by 
this  passage  that  there  can  be  no  saviour  but 
God,  it  follows  that  Christ  is  God.  The  reason- 
ing proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  same 
word  is  always  used  in  the  same  sense,  with  the 
same  reference,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  its 
signification ;  and  the  monstrous  conclusions  that 
would  result  from  applying  this  argument  to  other 
individuals  beside  Christ,  to  whom  the  name  "  Sav- 
iour "  is  or  may  be  given,  are  put  out  of  eight.' 

*  [Sea  2  Eiogi  ziii.  5 ;  Nchemiah  ix.  ST ;  Iiuiah  xix.  90 ;  Obft- 
diahsi. 

Some  Trinitarians  hare  quoted  in  proof  of  the  deitj  of  Cfarist  a 
few  paisagea  in  which  they  BUppone  the  title  "  God  our  SsTionr"  to 
be  applied  to  him.  The  followiag  are  all  the  pasBiges  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  this  expression  occnra :  1  Timothy  LI;  ii.  3 } 
Titns  i.  3 ;  it.  10 ;  liL  « ;  and  Jade  25.    See  abo  Luke  i.  47 ;  I  Tim- 

In  some  of  these  texts,  as  1  Timothy  1 1,  Titos  iii.  4-6,  the  being 

irho  is  called  "God  onr  SuTionr"  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
Christ ;  and  one  need  only  compare  the  others  with  these,  and  with 
their  eontext,  to  perceive  ihnt  it  is  not  only  without  evidence,  but 
against  all  evidence,  thai  any  of  them  are  referred  to  Christ  A  la^e 
majority  of  Tnnitarian  commentators  recognize  this  fact. 

In  Jnde  SS  the  best  ancienS  manuscripts  and  leisiont,  and  other 
•Dthorities  for  settling  the  text,  read,  "To  the  ohlt  Ood onr  Savioar, 
THBOi;an  Jesdb  Christ  our  Lohd,  be  glory,"  &c.  This  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Vater,  Scholi, 
Lachmann,  Hohn,  Tischcndorf,  Tbeilc,  and  nearly  all  modem  critics- 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

We  may  here  notice  also  2  Peter  i.  1  and  Titus  ii.  13,  in  which  it 
has  been  maintained,  on  [he  groand  of  the  omission  of  the  Greek 
article,  that  Cbiitt  it  called  "  onr  God  and  Saviour,"  and  "  oat  great 


must  hr  ill  vain. 

Tin  -,  tln'u,  wiili  o 
iniiui'iliatt'ly  c-oii.^idcr. 
view  of  the  manner  in 
by  Trinitarians  are  to 

God  and  Savioar."    As  to  the 
the  article,  it  is  not  necessary 
been  said.    (See  p.  199,  note.) 
and  others,  in  respect  to  Titiu 
the  Father  is  never  foretold  ii 
that  "  the  great  God  "  here  spo 
to  this  is,  that,  according  to  the 
original,  it  is  not  ^*the  appeari 
€ni<l>apti<uf  TTJs  b6(rjs,  of  the  g 
Christ,"  of  which  the  Apostle  s; 
pressly  declare  that  he  should 
See  Matthew  xvi.  27  ;  Mark  v 
1  Timothy  vi.  14-16.     Trofes 

alignment, so  far  as  the  art 

(Biblical  Repository  for  April 
God  "  in  this  passage  is  referred 
Le  Clerc,  Wetstein,  Doddridge, 
mailer,  Hcinrichs,  Schott,  Wine 
I.  509,  note,  Bohn's  ed.),  Do 
Hather.  Convlv»owi  t%nA  n 
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CLASS    VIII. 
The  Introduction  of  Si.  Jokn^s  Gospel, 

We  will  now  attend  to  a  passage  that  has  been 
misunderstood  through  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  opinions  and  modes  of  conception  which  the 
Avriter,  St  John,  had  in  mind.  This  is  the  intro- 
duction, or  proem,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  his 
Gospel, 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Lo- 
gos was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God." 

There  is  no  word  in  English  answering  to  the 
Greek  word  Logos,  as  here  used.  It  was  employed 
to  denote  a  mode  of  conception  concerning  the 
Deity,  familiar  at  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote, 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  philosophy  of  his 
age,  but  long  since  obsolete,  and  so  foreign  from 
our  habits  of  thinking,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  conform  our  minds  to  its  apprehension.  The 
Greek  word  Logos,  in  one  of  its  primary  senses, 
answered  nearly  to  our  word  Reason.  It  denoted 
that  faculty  by  which  the  mind  disposes  its  ideas 
in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other ;  the  Dispos- 
ing Power,  if  I  rnay  so  speak,  of  the  mind.  In 
reference  to  this  primary  sense,  it  was  applied  to 
the  Deity,  bat  in  a  wider  significance.  The  Logos 
of  God  was  regarded,  not  in  its  strictest  sense,  as 
merely  the  Reason  of  God ;  but,  under  certain 
aspects,  as  the  Wisdom,  the  JVIind,  the  Intellect 
of  God.    To  this  the  creation  of  all  things  was 


istt'd  about  tlio  time  of 
taught    ])y  \hc  t'lnint'iif 
of  Al('\aiulria. 

Ac-cording  to  this   j)lii 
archetypal  world  of  Idea.' 
feet  model  of  the  sensible 
so  far  as  what  is  divine 
what  is  human,  to  the  p 
which  an  architect  forms 
commencing  its  erection. 
God   disposed  and  arran 
was  his  Logos,  Reason,  < 
according  to    one   repres 
to  have  its  seat  in  the  ] 
according  to  another,  it 
Logos.      The  Platonic  pi 
that  the  Ideas  of  God  we 
types,  but,  in   scholastic 
forms,  of  all  created  thin/ 
matter  in  its  primary  stai 

maV    Sn     arvoob-     ^»~'-     -- 
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of  under  the  figure  of  seals.  These  Ideas,  indeed, 
constituted  those  attributes,  becoming  connected 
with  primitive  matter  in  an  incomprehensible  man- 
ner, and  thus  giving  form  and  being  to  all  things 
sensible.  But  the  seat  of  these  Ideas,  these  for- 
mative principles,  being  the  Logos  or  Intellect  of 
God,  —  or,  according  to  the  other  representation 
mentioned,  these  Ideas  constituting  the  Logos, — 
the  Logos  was,  in  consequence,  represented  as  the 
great  agent  in  creation.  This  doctrine  being  set- 
tled, the  meaning  of  the  term  gradually  extended 
itself  by  a  natural  process,  and  came  at  last  to 
comprehend  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe.  These 
attributes,  abstractly  from  God  himself,  were  made 
an  object  of  thought  under  the  name  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos  thus  conceived  of  was  necessarily  per- 
soniiied  or  spoken  of  figuratively  as  a  person.  In 
our  own  language,  in  describing  its  agency, — 
agency  in  its  nature  personal  and  to  be  ultimately 
referred  to  God,  —  we  might  indeed  avoid  attach- 
ing a  personal  character  to  the  Logos  considered 
abstractly  from  God,  by  the  use  of  the  neuter  pro- 
noun it.  Thus  we  might  say.  All  things  were 
made  by  it.  But  the  Greek  language  afforded 
no  such  resource,  the  relative  pronoun  in  concord 
with  Logos  being  necessarily  masculine.  Thus 
the  Logos  or  Intellect  of  God  came  to  be,  figu- 
ratively or  literally,  conceived  of  as  an  Interme- 
diate being  between  God  and  his  creatures,  the 
great  agent  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  universe. 
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Obsolete  as  this  mode  of  conception  has  now 
become,  there  is  a  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature 
of  the  being  contemplated,  and  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Deity  conceived  of  as  existing  within 
himself,  removed  from  all  distinct  apprehension  of 
created  intelligences,  dwelling  alone  in  his  unap- 
proachable and  unimaginable  infinity  of  perfec- 
tions, presents  a  different  object  to  the  mind  from 
the  Deity  operating  around  us  and  within  us,  and 
manifesting, himself,  as  it  were,  even  to  our  senses. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these  two  concep- 
tions of  him  have  been  regarded  apart,  and  more 
or  less  separated  from  each  other.  The  notion  of 
the  Logos,  it  is  true,  is  obsolete ;  but  we  find 
something  analogous  to  it  in  the  use  of  the  term 
Nature  in  modern  times.  Employed  as  this  often 
is,  the  mind  seems  to  rest  in  some  indistinct  notion 
of  an  agency  inferior  to  the  Supreme,  or  an  agency, 
to  say  the  least,  which  is  not  referred  directly  to . 
God. 

The  conception  and  the  name  of  the  £x)gos 
were  familiar  at  the  time  when  St.  John  wrote. 
They  occur  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  The  writer,  speaking  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-bom  of  the  Egjrptians,  says  (cfa. 
xviii.  15):  — 

"  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from  heaT- 
en,  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the 
midst  of  a  land  of  destruction." 

In  another  passage,  likewise,  in  the  prayer 
sacribed  to  Solomon,  he  ia  represented  as  tinu 
addressing  Giod  (ch.  ii.  1,  2) :  — 
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"  Gt>d  oFonr  fathen,  and  Lord  of  mercy, 

Who  but  made  all  IhiDga  by  thj  Logos, 
And  fasbioDed  man  by  thy  Wisdaui." 

The  tenns,  Me  Logos  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  are  here  used  as  nearly  eqnivalent  in  signiii- 
cation.  A  certain  distinction  was  sometimes  made 
between  them ;  but  they  were  often  considered  as 
the  same.  In  the  book  just  quoted  we  find  strong 
personifications  of  Wisdom',*  considered  as  an  at- 
tribute of  God,  and  described  in  such  language 
as  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  Logos.  In  the 
Proverbs  there  are  similar  personifications  of  Wis- 
dom,t  which  the  Christian  Fathers  commonly  un- 
derstood of  the  Logos. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  Logos,"  in  the  sense  that 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  was  derived  from  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  But  we  find  among  the  Jews  a 
similar  mode  of  conceiving  and  speaking  of  the 
operations  of  God,  unconnected  with  this  philoso- 
phy, and  appearing  in  the  use  of  a  different  term, 
tlie  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  either 
expression,  in  its  primary  theological  sense,  was 
intended  those  attributes,  or  that  power  of  God, 
which  operated  among  men  to  produce  effects  that 
were  believed  to  be  conformable  to  his  will,  as 
manifested  in  the  laws  of  his  moral  government. 
Thus  the  miracles  of  a  teacher  from  God,  the 
direct  influences  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  all  causes  tending  to  advance  men  in  excel- 
lence, moral  and  intellectual,  were  referred  to  the 

•  Ch.  vji.,  Tiii.,  I. 

t  Ch.  TiiL    S«e  alio  ch.  i.  SO,  uqq. ;  ch.  iii  19. 


,  ,    *..    t  .i\^    t^v'ililllU 


in  tlio  c'oiif(Trin£>  of  snpcniati 
(•i'j)ti()n  is  of  the  >aine  class  w 
aiul  ilir  Holy  Spirit   is  in  soi 
pcrbonilied,  as  by  our  Saviou 
with  his  Apostles.     The  div 
manifested  in  Christ  might  be 
to  the  Spirit,  or  to  the  Logos, 
or  hearer  was  more  conversai 
or  the  other.      St.  John,  wri 
where   many  for  whom   he 
were  familiar  with  the  concc 
has,  probably  for  this  reasoi 
"  Logos,"  in  the  proem  of  hi 
that  manifestation  of  God  by 
where  referred  to  the  Spirit  of 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that,  amid  the  c 
of  those  conceptions  of  the  earlier  Fathe 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  we  ofltei 
the  Logos  spoken  of  as  the  same  power  g 
tyr,  in  reference  to  the  miracnlons  concep 
eia  PrimA   r  '*'*   -  E4X    ..t^- 
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But  to  return.  The  conception  that  has  been 
described  having  been  formed  of  the  Logos,  and 
the  Logos  being,  as  I  have  said,  necessarily  per- 
Boiiilied,  or  spolien  of  figuratively  as  a  person,  it 
soon  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
Logos  was  by  many  hypostatlzed  or  conceived  of 
as  a  proper  person,'  When  the  corrective  of  ex- 
perience and  actual  knowledge  cannot  be  applied, 
what  is  strongly  imagined  is  very  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  ancients  was  composed  in  great  part 
of  such  imaginations.  The  Logos,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
ollected, was  that  power  by  which  God  disposed 
in  order  the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world.  But 
in  particular  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  the  Logos  came  in  time  to  be  con- 
ceived of  by  many  as  Iiypostatized,  as  a  proper 
person  going  forth,  as  it  were,  from  God  in  order 
to  execute  the  plan  prepared,  to  dispose  and  ar- 
range all  things   conformably  to  it,  and  to  give 

tuUiul  a&ys  {Adven.  Praxeam,  c  26) :  ■'  Tho  Spirit  of  God  [th« 
Spirit  ajioken  of  in  the  accoam  of  the  miraculous  conception]  is  the 
Ume  as  the  Logos.  For  aa,  whi^n  John  layi,  7?ie  Logoi  luoi  made 
Jleri,  we  by  the  Logos  understand  the  Spirit,  so  here  we  perceive  the 
Xflgas  to  be  intended  nnder  the  name  of  Ihc  Spirit,  For  as  the  Spirit 
is  (he  lubatuDcc  of  the  Logos,  so  the  Logos  ia  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit;  and  the  Ivvo  ore  one  thing.  What!  when  John  snld  that 
the  Loj;o9  waa  msde  tlesh,  and  the  angcl,  that  the  Spirit  was  to  bo 
made  Hesh,  did  they  mean  anylhine  different^  "  See  also  c.  U  i 
Advcra.  Marcion.  Lib,  V.  c.  S,  et  alibi  siEpe  ;  Ircnseus,  Cont  Unres. 
Lib.  V.  c.  na. 

•  ll  will  be  convenient  ia  what  followa  to  use  the  terms  ptrxmi/y 
and  hi/poitatiie,  with  their  correlatives,  as  dislingnished  from  each 
Other  accordJDg  Co  the  soniea  uaigned  llieia  in  the  text 
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sensible  forms  to  primitive  matter j  by  impressing  it 
with  the  Ideas  of  the  archetypal  world.  In  many 
cases  in  which  the  term  "  Logos  "  occurs,  if  we 
understand  by  it  the  Disposing  Power  of  God  in 
a  sense  conformable  to  the  notions  explained,  we 
may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  its  meaning,  than  if  we 
render  it  by  the  term  "  Reason,"  or  "  Wisdom,"  or 
any  other  which  our  language  offers. 

In  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  was  contemporary 
with  our  Saviour,  we  find  the  Logos  clearly  and 
frequently  hypostatized.  According  to  him,  con- 
sidered as  a  person,  the  Logos  is  a  god.  In  a 
passage  which  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Ori- 
gen,  he  says :  "  Let  us  inquire  if  there  are  really 
two  Gods."  He  answers :  *'  The  true  God  is  one, 
but  there  are  many  who,  in  a  less  strict  use  of  lan- 
guage, are  called  gods."  The  true  God,  he  says, 
is  denoted  by  that  name  with  the  article ;  others 
have  it  without  the  article  ;  and  thus  his  most  ven- 
erable Logos  is  called  God  without  the  article.* 
"  No  one,"  he  says,  "  can  comprehend  the  nature  of 
God ;  it  is  well  if  we  can  comprehend  his  naiMy 
that  is,  the  Logos,  his  interpreter ;  for  he  may  be 
considered,  perhaps,  as  the  god  of  us  imperfect 
beings,  but  the  Most  Higb  as  the  God  of  the 
wise  and  perfect."!     He  represents  the  Logos  as 

*  De  Somniis,  Lib.  I.  c.  39.  0pp.  I.  655.  Comp.  Origen*!  Com- 
ment, in  Joan.  Tom.  II.  0pp.  lY.  50, 51.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  re- 
marking on  Genesis  iv.  25,  says,  Ov  yap  e€6u  &n\&s  vpoa^imp  6  Tf 
Tov  apBpov  Trpord^d  r6v  vapTOKpdropa  drfKwras*  —  Stromat  IIL 
i  12.  p.  548.    [See  before,  p.  120,  note.] 

t  LegQ.  AUcgorr.  Iiib.  lU.  c  73.    0pp.  L  128. 
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the  instrument  {Spyavov)  of  God  in  the  creation 
of  the  universe;  as  the  image  of  God,  by  whom 
the  universe  was  fashioned ;  as  used  by  him,  like 
a  helm,  in  directing  the  course  of  all  things;  as 
he  who  himself  sits  at  the  helm  and  orders  all 
things;  and  as  his  first-born  son,  his  vicegerent 
in  the  government  of  the  world.'  "  Those,"  says 
Philo,  "who  have  tme  knowledge  [knowledge  of 

God]   are   rightly  called   sons  of  God Let 

him,  then,  who  is  not  yet  worthy  to  be  called  a 
son  of  God,  strive  to  fashion  himself  to  the  re- 
semblance of  God's  first-born  Logos,  the  most 
ancient  angel,  being,  as  it  were,  an  archangel  with 
many  titles."  f  A  little  after,  he  calls  the  Logos 
"  the  eternal  image  of  God " ;  and  elsewhere 
applies  to  him  the  epithet  "  eternal."  He  repre- 
septs  the  Logos  as  a  mediator  beb.veen  God  and 
his  creatures.  "  To  the  archangel,  the  most  an- 
cient Logos,  God  freely  granted  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  standing  between  and  separating  the 
creation  from  its  Creator.  With  the  immortal 
being,  he  intercedes  for  what  is  mortal  and  perish- 
ing. He  announces  the  will  of  the  Ruler  to  hia 
subjects.  Being  neither  unoriginated  like  God, 
nor  originated  like  man,  but  standing  between 
the  two  extremes,  he  is  a  hostage  to  both ;  being 
a  pledge  to  the   Creator  that  the  whole  race  of 

*  De  CbemMm,  c,  39.  1.163.  De  Monarchic,  Lib.  11.  c.  S.  0pp. 
n.  22S.  De  Migrat  AbriOiami.c.  I.  L  437.  Dq  Ch«nibim,c.  11. 
L  US,    De  AgricDltart,  c.  IS.   1. 308. 

t  De  ConrniioDe  Lingiunua,  c.  ZS.   L  436,  437.    [See  before 

pp.  320,  331,] 

81* 
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men  shall  never  fall  away  and  revolt,  preferring 
disorder  to  order;  and  giving  assurance  to  the 
creature  that  the  God  of  Mercy  will  never  neglect 
what  he  has  made,"  * 

Such  conceptions  are  expressed  by  Phtlo  coa- 
cerning  the  Logos  as  a  person.  If  his  represen> 
tations  of  him,  so  far  as  they  have  been  quoted, 
are  not  perfectly  consistent,  they  do  not  imply  that 
he  wavered  much  in  the  view  of  his  character; 
and  these  representations  were  received  by  the 
early  Fathers  as  the  groundwork  of  their  doctrine 
concerning  the  personal  Logos.  But  upon  further 
examination,  the  opinions  of  Philo  will  appear 
ihore  unsettled  and  unsteady ;  and  new  concep- 
tions will  present  themselves.  To  these  we  shall 
advert  hereafter.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  his  opinions  relating  to  this  subject 
there  was  little  fixedness  or  consistency.  The 
images  which  floated  before  his  mind  changed 
their  forma.  Throughout  his  ^vritings,  he  often 
speaks  of  the  personal  agency  of  the  Deity  in  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  a  large  portion  of  the  passages  in  which  fae 
makes  mention  of  the  Logos,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  conceived  of  it,  for  tJie  time,  otherwise 
than  as  an  attribute  or  attributes  of  God,  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  infla- 
ence  of  his  Platonism,  when  it  was  ascendant  in  his 
mind,  did  not  terminate  in  bypostatizing  the  LogM 
alone  among  the  powers  or  attributes  of  God. 

■  QniiBenuiiDiTiHnmtHn«t,e.4S.  LfiOt.BOt. 
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From  the  explanations  which  have  been  given 
of  the  conceptions  concerning  the  Logos  of  God, 
it  will  appeal  that  this  term  properly  denoted  an 
attribute  or  attributes  of  God ;  and  that  upon  the 
notion  of  an  attribute  or  attributes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonality was  superinduced.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  lirst  words  of  St. 
John's  Gospel. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Lo- 
gos was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God." 

These  words  admit,  I  thinly,  only  of  two  ex- 
planations. Either  St.  John  used  the  word  "  Lo- 
gos" simply  to  denote  the  conception  of  those 
attributes  of  God  which  are  manifested  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  universe ;  and  in 
the  last  clause  intended  to  declare,  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  them,  no  other  being  but  God  is 
to  be  contemplated,  and  that  all  their  operations 
are  to  be  referred  directly  to  him ;  —  or  he  meant 
to  speak  of  those  attributes  as  hypostatized,  and 
to  represent  the  Logos  of  God  as  a  proper  person 
(such  as  he  is  described  by  Philo),  the  minister 
and  vicegerent  of  God,  who,  always  acting  by  the 
power,  and  conformably  to  the  will,  of  God,  might 
rhetorically  be  called  God,  according  to  the  figure 
hy  which  we  transfer  to  an  agent  the  name  of  bia 
principal. 

It  is  contended,  indeed,  that  his  words  admit  of 
a  different  meaning;  that  the  Logos  is  here  spoken 
of  as  a  proper  person;  but  that  this  person  is,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  to  be,  literally,  God,  But 
if  we  so  understand  St.  Jobn,  his  worda  will  express 
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a  contradiction  iii  terms.  "The  Logos,"  he  sajra, 
"was  WITH  God,"  which,  if  the  Logos  be  a  per- 
son, necessarily  implies  that  he  is  a  ditferent  penson 
from  God,  "Whoever  ia  with  any  being  must  be 
diverse  from  that  being  with  whom  he  is.  As  far, 
then,  as  we  may  be  assured  that  St.  John  did  not 
affitrm  an  absurdity  in  terms,  so  far  we  may  be 
assured  that  he  did  not  affirm  that  the  Logos, 
being  a  person  with  God,  was  also,  literally,  God. 
Of  the  Evangelist  we  may  here  say,  as  Tertullian 
says  concerning  another  passage  quoted  from  him  : 
"  Secundum  omnia  [in  suo  evangelio]  potius  quam 
adversua  omhia,  etiam  adversus  suos  sensus  inter- 
pretandus";  —  "He  is  to  be  explained  conforma- 
bly to  all,  rather  than  in  opposition  to  all  that  fae 
has  elsewhere  written,  and  in  opposition,  too,  to 
the  sense  of  the  words  themselves.'"  Here,  there- 
fore, we  dismiss  the  Trinitarian  exposition,  and 
proceed  to  consider  how  the  passage  ia  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

We  have  now  only  to  choose  between  the  two 
explanations  first  given.  St.  John  has  personified, 
or  he  has  hypostatized  the  Logos.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  Logos  simply  as  of  the  attributes,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  the  Power  of  God,  manifested  in  faia 
works ;  or  he  has  adopted  the  philosophy  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  intended  to  represent 
this  Power  as  a  person. 

Whether  St  John  did  or  did  not  adopt  thia  Pla- 
tonic conception,  is  a  question  not  important  to  be 
settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own  jodgnwot 
*  [TertiilliMi.adT(n.F»XMffi,cM.] 
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concerning  its  truth.  But  that  he  did  not,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  his  not  alluding  to  it  elsewhere 
in  bis  Gofpel,  and  by  his  never  in  any  other  place 
introducing  an  intermediate  agent  between  God 
and  his  creation,  or  referring  the  Divine  Power 
manifested  in  Christ  to  any  other  being  but  God 
himself.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  receive  a. 
doctrine  of  this  kind,  which  had  not  been  taught 
by  his  Master ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the 
Evangelists  has  recorded  that  this  doctrine  was 
taught  by  Christ.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  which  presents  the  strange  conception  of  an 
hypostatized  attribute  or  attributes,  would  alone 
forbid  the  supposition  of  its  having  such  an  origin. 
It  is  elearly  traced  to  a  different  source,  to  a  phi- 
losophy which,  considering  St.  John's  intellectual 
habits  and  his  manner  of  life,  was  not  likely  to 
have  a  strong  influence  over  his  mind. 

But,  setting  aside  these  considerations,  the  pas- 
sage itself  affords,  perhaps,  sufRcient  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  intend  to 
speak  of  an  hypostatized  Logos.  "  The  Logos," 
he  says, "  was  God,"  that  ia,  the  Supreme  Being. 
If  we  conceive  of  the  Logoa  as  a  person,  the  agent 
of  God,  those  words  considered  in  themselves  ad- 
mit, as  I  have  said,  of  a  figurative  sense.  But 
they  would  express  an  assertion  which  is  made  by 
no  other  writer  who  entertained  this  conception  of 
the  Logos.  Philo,  or  the  earlier  Christian  Fathers, 
would,  equally,  have  shrunk  from  asserting  the 
Logos  to  be  God,  as  the  word  "  God  "  is  used  by 
DB.      The    earlier    Fathers    understood  the   term 
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"god,"  as  here  used  by  St  John,  in  an  inferior 
sense,  regarding  it  as  denoting  what  we  might 
express  in  English  by  saying,  that  the  Logos  was 
a  "  divine  being."  But  this,  unquestionably,  is 
not  its  true  sense.  St,  John,  having  just  used  the 
word  ©eoV,  "  God,"  to  denote  the  Supreme  Being, 
would  not  in  the  next  elause  thus  vary  its  signi&- 
cation  ;  and  corresponding  likewise  to  what  I  have 
before  observed,"  his  general  use  of  this  terra,  like 
that  of  the  other  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  was 
the  same  with  our  own  use  of  the  name  "  God," 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  word  0eo's,  "  God,"  in  the 
passage  before  us,  denotes  the  Deity,  what  purpose 
or  inducement  could  St  John  have  had  to  assert, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that  the  Logos  was  the  Deity, 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  believed  the  Logos 
to  be  a  distinct  person,  the  agent  of  the  Deity? 
I  think  none  can  be  conjectured. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  arguing  merely  against 
the  supposition,  that  St.  John  adopted  the  Platonic 
conception  of  an  hypostatized  Logos.  Bat  as  to 
the  further  supposition,  that  he  believed  his  Mas- 
ter, Jesus  Christ,  to  have  been  not  a  man,  properly 
speaking,  but  that  Logos  clothed  in  flesh,  it  is  here 
sufficient,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  to  remark  its 
inconsistency  with  the  whole  character  of  his  narra- 
tive and  those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  with 
every  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  Had  St 
John  believed  his  Master  to  be  an  incarnation  of  a 
great  being,  to  whom  the  name  Logos  might  be 
applied,  superior  to  aJI  other  beings  except  GJod, 
*  Seebefon,pp.800,301. 
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we  could,  with  our  present  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Apostle,  assign  no  other  ground  for  this  belief 
than  an  assurance  of  the  fact,  resting  upon  mirac- 
ulous evidence.  Had  he,  then,  held  this  belief, 
he  would  everywhere  have  spoken  of  his  Master 
conformably  to  it.  Christ  would  have  appeared 
throughout  his  Gospel  and  the  other  Gospels,  not 
as  a  man,  which  he  was  not,  but  as  the  incarnate 
Logos,  which  he  was.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  he  should  not  have  been  usually  denominated 
by  that  name,  his  real  character  kept  constantly  in 
view,  and  all  his  words,  actions,  and  sufferings  cor- 
rectly represented  as  those  of  the  agent  interme- 
diate between  God  and  his  universe. 

Let  us  now  examine  whether  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  can  be  better  explained,  if  we  under- 
stand him  as  using  the  term  "  Logos "  merely  to 
denote  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  his 
works.  It  was  his  purpose,  in  the  introduction  of 
his  Gospel,  to  declare  that  Christianity  had  the 
same  divine  origin  as  the  universe  itself;  that  it 
was  to  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  same 
power  of  God.  Writing  in  Asia  Minor,  for  readers 
by  many  of  whom  the  term  "  Logos  "  was  more 
familiarly  used  than  any  other  to  express  the  attri- 
butes of  God  viewed  in  relation  to  his  creatures, 
he  adopted  this  term  to  convey  his  meaning,  be- 
cause, from  their  associations  with  it,  it  was  fitted 
particularly  to  impress  and  affect  their  minds ; 
thus  connecting  the  great  truth  which  he  taught 
with  their  former  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking. 
But  upon   the   idea  primarily  expressed   by  this 
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term,  a  new  conception,  the  conception  of  the 
proper  personality  of  those  attributes,  had  been 
superinduced.  This  doctrine,  then,  the  doctrine  of 
an  hypostatized  Logos,  it  appears  to  have  been  hia 
purpose  to  set  aside.  He  would  guard  himself,  I 
think,  against  being  understood  to  countenance  it.  . 
The  Logos,  he  teaches,  was  not  the  agent  of  God, 
but  God  himself.  Using  the  term  merely  to  de- 
note the  attributes  of  God  as  manifested  in  his 
works,  he  teaches  that  the  operations  of  the  Logos 
are  the  operations  of  God;  that  all  conceived  of 
under  that  name  is  to  be  referred  immediately  to 
God ;  that  in  speaking  of  the  Logos  we  speak  of 
God,  "  that  the  Logos  is  God," 

The  Platonic  conception  of  a  personal  Logos, 
distinct  from  God,  was  the  embryo  form  of  the 
Christian  Trinity.  If,  therefore,  the  view  just 
given  of  the  purpose  of  St.  John  be  correct,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  his  language  has  been  al- 
leged as  a  main  support  of  that  very  doctrine,  the 
rudiments  of  which  it  was  intended  to  oppose. 

Considering  how  prevalent  was  the  conception 
of  the  Logos  as  a  distinct  being  from  God,  it  ia 
difficult  to  suppose  that  St  John  did  not  have  it 
in  mind.  But  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  pre- 
ceding explanation  of  hia  words  is  independent  of 
this  supposition,  and  that  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner,  whether  they  are  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  that  conception  or  not 

It  is,  then,  of  the  attributes  of  God  as  diaplajred 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  that 
St  John  speaks  under  the  name  of  "  the  Ijogos." 
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To  this  name  we  have  none  equivalent  in  English, 
for  we  have  not  the  conception  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  express.  In  rendering  the  first  eighteen 
verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  I  shall  adopt  the  term 
"  Power  of  God."  It  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  equiva- 
lent as  any  that  we  can  conveniently  use.  But  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  we 
must  associate  with  this  term,  not  the  meaning 
alone  which  the  English  words  might  suggest  ac- 
cording to  their  common  use,  but  the  whole  notion 
of  the  Logos  as  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle. 
Adopting  this  term,  we  may  say  that  the  Power 
of  God,  personified,  is  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tory verses  of  his  Gospel.  It  is  first  said  to  be 
God,  and  afterwards  declared  to  have  become  a 
man.  It  is  first  regarded  in  its  relation  to  God  In 
whom  it  resides,  and  afterwards  in  its  relation  to 
Jesus  through  whom  it  was  manifested.  Viewed 
in  the  former  relation,  what  may  be  said  of  the 
Power  of  God  ia  true  of  God ;  the  terms  become 
identical  in  their  purport.  Viewed  in  the  latter  re- 
lation, whatever  is  true  of  the  Power  of  God  is 
true  of  Christ,  considered  as  the  minister  of  God. 
His  words  were  the  words  of  God,  his  miracles 
were  performed  by  the  power  of  God.  In  the  use 
of  such  figurative  language,  the  leading  term  sel- 
dom preserves  throughout  the  same  determinate 
significance;  its  meaning  varies,  assuming  a  new 
aspect  according  to  the  relations  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. Thus,  an  attribute  may  be  spoken  of  as 
personified,  then  simply  as  an  attribute,  and  then, 
again,  as  identified  with  the  subject  in  which  it 


expressed,  the  aetioiis  ascr 
of  a  personal  charaeter,  an 
pronoun    hr'imr    ja-eclnded 
Cireek  language.      St.  Jolu 
"  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Power  of  God  was  wii 
of  God  was  God.     He  wa« 
God.     All  things  were  ma< 
him  nothing  was  made  whi 
was  the  source  of  blessedn. 
blessedness  was  the  light  fc 
is  shining  in  darkness ;  the 
not  penetrated  by  it. 

"  There  was  a  man  sent  f 
was  John.  This  man  came 
testimony  concerning  the  lit 
lieve  through  him.  He  was 
came  to  bear  testimony  cone 

•  Zwv,  rendered  in  the  Common  Ver 
nsed  m  the  sense  of  bUssedness.  as  often 
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true  light,"  which  shines  on  every  man,  was  com- 
ing into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  by 
him  the  world  was  made,  and  the  world  acknowl- 
edged him  not  He  came  to  his  peculiar  posses- 
sion, and  his  peculiar  people  received  him  not. 
But  to  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  a  title  to 
be  children  of  God, — to  those  who  had  faith  in 
him,  —  they  being  born  not  of  any  peculiar  race,t 
nor  through  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  through  the 
will  of  man,  but  being  children  of  God. 

"  And  the  Power  of  God  became  a  man,^  and 
dwelt  among  us,  full  of  favor  and  truth ;  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  such  as  an  only  son  receives  from 
a  father.  John  bore  testimony  concerning  him, 
and  proclaimed,  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,  He 
who  was  to  come  after  me  has  gone  before  me,  for  , 
he  was  ray  superior.  —  Of  his  inexhaustible  store 
we  all  have  received,  even  favor  upon  favor.     For 

■  "The  true  light,"  that  ia,  the  Power  of  God,  the  Logo*;  so  colled 
becBnse  he  ia  the  source  or  the  light,  the  rcTcalcr  of  Telijpous  truth. 

t  Ovc  i$  aifiaTav,  literally,  not  of  (pariicutar)  raca,  alfUi  being 
ben  Oaed  iti  the  sense  of  raa,  aa  in  Acta  xvii.  SG,  and  by  profane 
writers.  Blood  in  English  is  □sed  in  a  similar  sense  j  as  in  the  ex- 
pression, "  They  were  of  the  same  blood."  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
thirteenth  rerse  is,  that  llio  blessings  of  the  Gospel  were  not  conflned 
to  an;  panicDlar  race,  as  that  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  none  received 
theta  on  the  groand  of  natural  descent,  as  cliildreu  of  Ahraham  and 
the  other  patriarchs. 

I  Xap£  iyiMTo,  rendered  in  the  Common  Version, "became  flesh." 
The  word  trap^,  in  its  primiliTO  meaning  _^ii,  is  often  nseil  to  de- 
note num.  When  it  is  aud  that  the  Logos,  or  the  Power  of  God,  be- 
catne  a  man,  the  meaning  ia  that  the  Power  of  God  was  manifested 
in  and  exercised  through  ■  man.  It  is  afterward,  by  a  figurative  use 
of  langoige,  ideotiSed  with  Chriat,  in  whom  it  is  conceived  of  m  n- 


woras,  -the    Logos  became 

of   (iod    lu'carne   a    man,"   i 

pcnver  of  (iod  was  manilVs 

was  e.\erci>e(l   tlirouirli  liim. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  i 

guage,   the    interpretation 

Some   Trinitarians,  howeve 

forced.     I  would,  therefore, 

that  by  the  Logos  is  meant 

the  Trinity,  to  consider  the 

himself  puts  upon  the  words 

the  second  person  of  the  Tr 

himself  God,  became  a  man, 

dering  of  the  Common  Vers 

God  became  a  man,  or  was 

word  rendered  became  or  was 

understands  to  be  meant,  thai 

united  to  a  man,  was  so  vnitei 

stUute  with  him  but  one  person, 

Greek  word  eyej/ero  not  to  be 

say  nothing  of  the  mponi^^  ^ 
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word  as  equivalent  to  "  became,"  in  tbat  figurative 
sense  in  which  we  say  that  one  thing  is,  or  be- 
comes, another,  when  it  manifests  its  properties 
in  that  other  thing  so  spoken  of.  He  perceives 
as  little  difficulty  in  the  language,  as  in  that  with 
wbictr  Thomson  commences  his  Hymn  on  the 
Seasons: — 


As  the  Seasons  are  figuratively  called  God,  be- 
cause God  in  them  displays  his  attributes,  so  the 
Logos  is  figuratively  called  a  man,  because  in 
Christ  were  manifested  the  same  Divine  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  by  which  the  universe 
was  created. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  in  the 
same  passage  an  attribute  or  a  quality,  now 
viewed  in  the  abstract  and  personified,  and  then 
presented  to  the  imagination  as  embodied  in  an 
individual  or  individuals.  Thus  Thomson,  on  the 
same  page  in  the  volume  before  me  from  which  I 
made  the  last  quotation,  says:  — 

"  HeiLTeii'barn  Tmth 
Wore  the  red  morkf  of  Supentitioa's  Bcoorge." 

It  is  Truth  considered  in  the  abstract,  which  is 
described  as  heaven-born,  or  revealed  from  heaven ; 
it  is  those  who  held  the  truth  who  were  scourged 
by  Superstition.  Other  similar  examples  mighi" 
be  adduced.  I  will  give  one  expressly  conformed 
in  its  general  character  to  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, in  which  fio  person  accustomed  to  tba 


jfnnir  J^xdnf//,  and  bcroinr  )n 
to  III  r  inmii-t  .      //  is   hi/  Ik  r 
tinniL  i'ikI  tilh'l  i-'i/li  Iniri/io/i 
lirdi'i  //,   n)i(l  ill   tin:  jnrson   < 
loveliness;   and  called  men 
enter  her  kingdom  of  lights 
dressed  those  tchom  their  vice 
blind  and  deaf.     Slie  teas  r< 
persecuted^  crucified. 

It  may  appear  from  what 
figure  by  which  St.  John  sp 
becoming  a  man,  or,  in  otht 
being  the  Logos,  belongs  t 
use.  But  it  might  have  bee 
observe,  that  analogous  mo 
used  even  by  Philo,  though  1 
as  a  proper  person.  Consid( 
agent  of  God  in  the  creatic 
all,  the  being  through  whor 
Philo  applies  that  name  to  o1 

of   God's    will.       Tn    fVii. 


la      1^0  A 
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angels  "  Logoi "  *  (in  the  plural),  and  applies  the 
term  also  to  men.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  as 
"the  lawgiving  Logos,"  as  "the  divine  Logos," 
and,  when  he  interceded  for  the  Israelites,  as  "  the 
supplicating  Logos  of  God."t  Aaron  is  called 
"  the  sacred  Logos."  J  The  same  title  is  given  to 
Phinehas,  upon  occasion  of  his  staying  the  plague 
in  the  Jewish  camp.§  And  the  high-priest  is  re- 
peatedly called  "  Logos."  ||  Such  language  being 
common,  the  contemporaries  of  St.  John  would 
readily  understand  him,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Logos  becoming  a  man,  or  of  Christ  as  being  the 
Logos.  When,  afterwards,  the  Christian  Fathers, 
regarding  the  Logos  as  hypostatized,  supposed  it 
to  have  become  incarnate  in  Christ,  they,  of  course, 
put  a  new  sense  upon  the  words  of  the  Apostle. 

I  MAY  here  take  notice  of  a  supposed  analogy, 
which  I  believe  does  not  exist,  between  the  intro- 
ductory verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  those  with 
which  he  commences  his  First  Epistle.  In  the 
latter,  by  the  expression  rendered  in  the  Common 
Version  "  word  of  life "  (Xoyos  rrfi  ?q)^?),  he  in- 
tends, I  think,  merely  the  Christian  doctrine,  "  the 
life-giving  doctrine";  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
philosophical  notion  of  the  Logos  of  God.     This 

*  Be  Fosterilate  Caini,  c.  26.  I.  243.  De  Confnsione  Linensmm, 
c.  8.  1. 409,et  alibi  sfep«.  (See  Chrislian  Examiocr  Tor  Maj  lS3t, 
Vol  XX.  p.  229.] 

t  De  Migrat.  Abrahami,  cc.  5, 15,  21.    I.  440,  449,  4S5. 

t  Legg.  AUegorr.  Lib.  I.  c,  24.    0pp.  J,  S9. 

f  Qui!  Renim  diviounm  Hierei,  c.  42,    L  SOI, 

g  D«Giewitiblu,c.ll.  LS69.   D«  Hient.Abi«haiiii,c  18.  I.4SS. 


we  have  heard,  what  we  1 

what  we  have  beheld,  and 

eonctTiiiiiir  the  life-i^ivincr 

been   revealed,  and  we   si 

and  announce  to  you  that 

with  the  Father,  and  has 

what  we  have  seen  and 

you,  so  that  you  may  sha 

with  the  Father  and  with  I 

Notwithstanding  the  coi 

used  in  different  senses,  it  i 

pose  of  St.  John  in  the  p 

wholly  different  from  thai 

introduction  of  his  Gospe 

tended  to  affirm  that  the  ( 

to  be  referred  to  the  same 

ness,  and  Power  by  which 

and  is  governed.     In  the  fi 

•  See  Philipplans  ii.  16;  Acts  ▼. 
Yiii.  2.  etc 
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he  merely  affirms  that  what  he  had  taught  con- 
ceining  this  revelation  rested  upon  his  own  per- 
eonal  knowledge,  upon  the  testimony  of  his  senses.' 

We  will  here  conclude  our  examination  of  pas- 
sages adduced  by  Trinitarians.  I  have  remarked 
upon  those  which  will  generally  be  considered  as 
most  important,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  pro- 
ceed further.  As  to  any  of  which  I  have  omitted 
to  take  notice,  it  will  be  easy  to  apply  to  them  the 
principles  and  facts  which  have  been  stated  and 
illustrated. 

L\  treating  of  the  Proem  of  St,  John's  Gospel, 
'we  have  had  occasion  partially  to  consider  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Platonic  Logos,  the  germ  of  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  In  the  next  section  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  some  further  account  of  it,  and  of  the  con- 
ceptions connected  with  it ;  my  purpose  being  to 
bring  into  view  some  particulars,  not  generally 
attended  to,  concerning  the  origin,  relations,  and 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  existed 
during  the  first  four  centuries. 

*  Then  ii  s  pusage  in  tho  Epiatlo  to  the  Eebrtwi  (ir.  II,  13},  and 
another  in  the  A[)ocal;rpsG  (xi'<<  13)i  i"  "hich  tho  conception  of  tho 
IjOgos  u  aa  Ulribnte  or  Dtlribotci  of  God  uppcnn  to  be  iatrodiiced, 
M  in  the  introdactioD  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Bnt  it  would  not  be  to 
OUT  prcMDt  purpose  to  remark  upon  them  further. 


SECTIO> 

1LLI>TRATH)N>    (U      1111.    ]><»( 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  ] 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  first  d( 
ceptions  concerning  this,  as 
connected  with  theology,  dej 
studied. 

Philo,  it  will  be  recollecte 
a  contemporary  of  Christ,  a  » 
individual,  since  the  time  of 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Augus 
considerable  and  lasting  inili 
ions  of  the  whole  Christian 
and  eloquent  Jew.    His  influ< 
the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
Alexandria.     To  the  distincti 
attained,  he  had  no  claim  i 
consistency  of  his  speculatic 
arcTiment.     Tn    hia  minA    :«« 
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of  metamorphoses.  His  unsubstantial  conceptions 
on  other  subjects  retain  no  permanent  form.  But 
he  sometimes  pours  forth  noble  thoughts  in  a 
stream  of  overflowing  eloquence.*  His  morality 
is,  for  the  most  part,  correct ;  and,  considering  his 
age  and  the  dircumstances  under  which  he  wrote, 
wonderfully  pure  and  elevated.  He  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  penetrated  by  sentiments  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  thus  separated,  like  the  early  Christians, 
from  the  world  around  him.  Though  verging  to- 
ward asceticism  in  his  morality,  and  mysticism  in 
his  religious  feelings,  he  stopped  short  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  both.  His  general  conceptions  of 
the  Divinity  are  those  of  an  enlightened  Christian ; 
and  his  imaginations  concerning  the  powers  and 
Operations  of  God,  if  untenable,  are  but  seldom 
offensive  even  to  a  modern  reader.  His  visionary 
speculations  concerning  him  seem  to  have  been 
rebuked  by  the  severe  genius  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  to  float  on  the  confines  which  separate 
poetry  and  rhetoric  from  philosophy.  For  the 
most  part,  be  speaks  of  God,  not  only  as  the  Erst 
cause,  but  as  the  immediate  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  beings  and  events,  without  superadding 
anything  in  this  respect  to  the  representations  of 
the  Old  Testament.  There  are  many  passages  in 
which  he  introduces  the  Logos,  and  other  powers 
or  attributes  of  God,  as  instrumental  agents  of  the 
Deity,  that  might  be  explained  as  the  language  of 

*  {Sm,  for  csBmple,  a  itriking  paasage  from  Philo  (Da  Opificio 
Uandi,  c.  23.  L  15, 16),  traiutu«d  and  i[[iulraled  by  Mr.  Norton  in 
the  Chrudan  Examinar  for  Seplenib«r  1B3T,  Vol.  IV.  p.  377.] 
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bold  personification,  such  as  is  applied  to  Wisdom 
in  the  Proverbs  and  the  Apocrypha.  But  his  im- 
aginations occasionally,  or  permanently,  passed 
into  opinions;  and  there  are  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings which  prove  that  he  sometimes,  if  not  always, 
conceived  of  the  Logos  and  of  otKer  attributes  of 
God  as  proper  persons.  Of  those  relating  to  the 
Logos  I  have  already  given  examples. 

From  Philo  the  Catholic  Fathers  borrowed  their 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  Gnostics,  I  may 
add,  much  of  the  material  of  their  systems  of 
JEons.'     The  Fathers  copied  his  conceptions,  his 


*  As  I  shall  in  this  section  occasionally  refer  to  the  Gnostics,  I  will 
here  give  such  a  brief  account  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  illas* 
trate  those  references.  The  term  "  Gnostics  "  is  a  general  name  ap- 
plied to  various  sects  of  Christians  having  much  in  common,  who 
early  distinguished  themselves  from  the  great  body  of  believers. 
They  existed  principally  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Their 
most  distinctive  opinion  was  the  belief  tliat  the  material  world  was 
created  by  an  imperfect  being,  far  inferior  to  God, —  the  Demiorgos 
or  Creator ;  from  whom  also  they  supposed  the  Jewish  dispensation 
to  have  proceeded.  Christ  was  in  their  view  the  messenger  of  the 
Supreme  God  to  deliver  men  from  the  reign  of  the  Creator. 

But  those  opinions  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  con- 
cerned tlie  development  of  beings  fi*om  the  Supreme  God.  Kespect- 
ing  this  subject,  different  sects  had  different  schemes.  Concerning 
all,  our  information  is  imperfect ;  but  that  of  the  ValeniiniamM,  u  re- 
formed  by  Ptolemy,  or  the  Ftolcmfeo-Yalentinian  theory,  as  it  may 
1)0  called,  is  the  best  known,  was  the  most  prevalent,  and  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  their  general  character.  According  to  this  theory, 
God  was  conceived  of  as  having  dwelt  from  eternity  with  Silence,  or 
Thought,  or  Benevolence,  (for  these  different  names  are  used,)  who 
appears  dimly  shadowed  forth  as  the  hypostatized  spouse  of  God. 
Silence  becoming  pregnant  through  his  power,  the  first  and  greatest 
emanation  from  God,  Intellect  (Nous),  was  prodaced,  with  Tmth  for 
his  spouse,  and  from  Intellect  and  Tmth  were  then  emitted  Beesoe 
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diatincttons,  his  language,  and  his  illustrations. 
Our  interest  is  consequently  excited  to  learn  all 
that  may  be  known  of  his  opinions  concerning 
this  subject  The  inquiry  will  show  us  how  im- 
perfect and  changeable  was  his  notion  of  an 
hypostatized  Liogos,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
open  to  us  a  prospect  of  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Nature,  the  most  foreign  from 
our  modes  of  thinking,  but  which  have  very  ex- 
tensively prevailed. 

In  the  last  section,  I  have  given  that  view  of 
Philo's  opinions  concerning  an  hypostatized  Logos 

(the  LogM],  with  his  spoue,  life ;  and  Msn,  trith  hii  ipoose,  the 
Chorch. 

The  Gnoitici  affected  tha  reputation  of  eaperior  niadom  and  dii- 
cerament)  and  in  this  arrangement  of  emanationi,  we  maj  perceive, 
I  thinic,  what  they  regarded  aa  a  more  full  development  of  idcM 
which,  in  Iheir  view,  were  ignoranttj'  confounded  together  by  other 
Christiana.  By  (ktte,  generally,  no  distinction  was  made  between 
Intellect  and  Reason,  (he  Nous  and  the  Logos ;  (be  Gnostics,  on  (he 
contrary,  separated  then  from  each  other,  and  regarded  the  latter  as 
comprehended  in,  and  emanating  from,  the  former.  We  find  some- 
thing  analogous  to  their  conception  in  Origen  (Comment,  in  Joan- 
Dcm.  0pp.  IV.  20.  !l,  S3,  36,  47),  who  represents  the  Logos  of  God 
as  cotoprehended  in  his  Wisdom,  and  referring  to  Proverbs  viii.  22 
(according  to  the  Septnagint),  The  Lord  created  me,  the  Begiiming,  nn- 
deistands  St.  John  as  meaning,  that  the  Logos  was  in  Wisdom, 
when  he  says,  Tlie  Logos  a-as  in  ike  Seginniai/.  So  also,  I  conceive,  ic 
was  another  refinement  of  the  Gnostics  to  separate  (he  cmana(ion 
Blan  from  the  emanation  Logos.  The  Logos  was  by  Philo  regarded 
aa  that  image  of  God  after  which  man  was  created,  the  archetypal 
man,  the  primal  man.  But  the  Gnostics  chose  to  acparato  these  two 
chaiBcleni,  and  made  a  distinct  cmnnntion  of  the  Primal  Man. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  what  has  been  sutd,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  female  emanations  are  merely  liypostatized  albibntes 
or  energies  of  the  male,  and  that  (he  line  of  derivation  from  the 
33 
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[For  farther  information  respecting 
Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  i 
relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  this 
p.  115,  et  seqq.] 

*  Legg.  Allegorr.  Lib.  I.  c.  19.    0] 
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represents  Wisdom  as  the  mothec  of  the  Logos ; 
"  hia  Father  being  God,  the  Father  of  All,  and  his 
Mother  being  Wisdom,  through  whom  all  things 
are  produced."'  In  another  place,  the  figure  being 
borrowed  from  a  passage  on  which  he  is  comment- 
ing, he  says,  that  "  to  his  Logos  God  has  given  his 
Wisdom  for  a  country  where  he  may  dwell  as  na- 
tive to  the  soil."f 

He  repeatedly  represents  Wisdom  as  the  Spouse 
of  God,  and  the  Mother  of  all  things ;  in  the 
same  manner  (to  notice  his  coincidence  with  the 
Gnostics)  as,  in  the  Ptolerateo-Valcntinian  theory, 
Silence,  Thought,  or  Benevolence  is  assigned  as 
a  spouse  to  the  Divine  Being.  "God,"  he  says, 
"we  may  rightly  call  the  Father,  and  Wisdom  the 
Mother, of  this  universe";  and  the  language  which 
he  uses  in  reference  to  this  conception  is  as  ab- 
horrent to  our  feelings  of  propriety,  as  that  which 
Irenseus  ascribes  to  the  Valentinians.J  Elsewhere 
be  calls  "the  Virtue  and  Wisdom  of  God  the 
mother  of  all " ;  ^  and  in  another  place  he  de- 
scribes Wisdom  as  the  daughter  of  God,  "  al- 
ways delighting,  rejoicing,  and  exulting  in  God 
her  Father  alone,"  where,  immediately  after,  he 
identifies  her  with  the  Logos.||  Again,  he  repre- 
sents Wisdom,  "  the  daughter  of  God,"  as  properly 

•  De  Piorogis,  c.  20,   I.  562. 

t  lbi(J.,c.  U.    1,557. 

}  Do  EbrietBtc,  c.  8.  1. 361  (conf.  IreniEain  ront.  HaJrcBee,  Lib.  I. 
c.  1).  Qnod  DeL  Pot.  insid.  BoUat,  o.  16,  I.  201,  202.  De  Chora- 
bim,  c.  14.    1. 148. 

f  Legg.  Allegorr.  Lib.  IL  c  14.    0pp.  L  75. 

a  Ibid.,  Lib.  L  c.  19.  0pp.  L  56. 
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of  God,  to  whom  men  may  fly  for  refuge.  The 
most  ancient,  the  strongest,  the  best,  the  metropo- 
lis, from  which  the  others  are,  as  it  were,  colonies, 
is  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Mind,  Intellect,  or  Reason 
of  God.  The  other  five  are  the  Creative,  by  which 
he  made  the  universe,  which  Mosea,  according  to 
Philo,  has  called  God;  the  Regal,  by  which  he 
governs  it,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Lord ; 
the  Merciful;  the  Legislative  which  commands 
and  rewards;  and  the  Legislative  which  forbids 
and  punishes.  "  Over  all  these  latter  powers  is  the 
Divine  Logos,  the  most  ancient  {or  venerable)  of 
tnleUiffible  things,  the  nearest  to  God,  nothing  in- 
tervening between  him  and  that  Being  on  whom 
he  rests,  Him  who  alone  truly  exists.  He  is  the 
charioteer  of  the  Powers  of  God,  to  whom  God 
gives  directions  for  the  right  guidance  of  the  uni- 
verse." ' 

After  having  given  different  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  the  two  Cherubim  who  guarded  the  gate 
of  Paradise,  Philo  aays:  "  I  have  heard  a  yet  higher 
doctrine  from  ray  soul,  accustomed  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  and  to  utter  oracles  concerning  things  of 
which  itself  is  ignorant.  This  doctrine,  if  I  am 
able,  I  will  give  from  memory.  My  soul  then  said 
to  me,  that  with  the  one  God  who  possesses  true 
being,  there  are  two  highest  and  principal  Powers, 
Goodness  and  Authority ;  that  by  Goodness  all 
things  are  made,  and  by  Authority  the  creation  is 
governed ;  and  that  a  third,  which  connects  both, 

*  De  Profngis, cc,  IB,  19.  LS60, 5C1.  Beepecling  theLcgiaUtiTe 
Poirera,  conip.  De  Sacrific.  Abelit  el  Cuni,  c.  39.    L  189. 
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*  De  Cberubim,  c.  9.   1. 143,  144. 
t  I  refer  to  some  other  of  the  paasa 
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power  of  God  into  a  person  had  acquired  no  such 
fixedness  and  permanent  form  in  the  speculationB 
of  Philo,  as  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
or  in  Ptolemy's  system  of  JEons.  Accordingly  the 
two  highest  Powers  of  God,  whose  names  are 
"  God "  and  "  Lord,"  may  seem  often  to  be  only 
two  aspects  or  characters  under  which  he  regarded 
the  Supreme  Being.  After  having  spoken  of  them, 
by  the  names  of  the  Creative  and  Regal,  aa  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  Cherubim  overshadowing  the 
Mercy-seat,  and  entitled  them,  as  usual,  "  God  " 
and  "  Lord,"  he  defends  his  explanation  by  saying: 
"  For  God,  being  indeed  alone,  is  truly  a  Creator, 
since  he  brought  into  being  the  things  which  were 
not,  and  a  King  by  nature,  for  none  can  more 
justly  rule  what  is  made  than  he  who  made  it." ' 
"  It  is  customary,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to 
use  two  appellations  of  the  First  Cause,  that  of 
'  God '  and  that  of  '  Lord.' "  f  Yet  there  is  no 
passage  in  his  writings  which  seems  more  clearly 
to  resolve  them  into  mere  attributes  or  characters 
of  God,  than  one  which  Is  followed  by  such  a  de- 
scription of  their  personal  agency  as  neceasarily 
implies  the  conception  of  their  being  persons  dis- 
-  tinct  from  God.  It  is  in  his  book  concerning 
Abraham ;  where  he  is  allegorizing  the  appearance 
of  the  three  angels  to  Abraham  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre.  When  the  soul,  he  says,  is  clrcumfused 
by  divine  light,  it  discerns  three  appearances  of  one 
object,  the  appearance  of  One  as  properly  exist- 
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ing,  and  of  two  others  as  shadows  rayed  forth  from 
Him,  as  we  sometimes  in  the  world  of  the  senses 
sec  two  shadows  of  a  material  object  Of  these 
appearances,  that  in  the  midst  is  the  Father  of  All, 
He  who  Is ;  those  on  each  side  are  his  two  most 
venerable  Powers,  the  nearest  to  himself,  the  Crea- 
tive, God,  and  the  Regal,  Lord.  Philo  then  adds, 
that  God  thus  attended  presents  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  three  images  to  the  mental  vision  ; 
one,  when  the  soul,  thoroughly  purified,  rises  above 
all  idea  of  plurality  to  that  unmingled  form  of 
being  which  admits  of  no  mixture,  alone,  and 
wholly  independent ;  three,  before  it  is  yet  initiated 
in  the  greater  mysteries,  and  cannot  contemplate 
Him  who  Is  by  himself  alone,  but  needs  the  aid 
of  something  beside,  and  views  him  through  his 
works  as  either  creating  or  ruling.* 

Philo  would  here  seem  to  intend,  that  the  lan- 
guage concerning  the  two  principal  Powers  of 
God,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  persons, 
is  but  a  figurative  mode  of  representing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being,  accommodated  to  the 
weakness  of  those  who  cannot  comprehend  him  as 
he  is.  But  as  he  proceeds,  in  his  earnestness  to 
prove  that  the  account  of  the  three  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  is  to  be  allegorized  as  relating 
to  God  and  his  two  attendant  Powers,  he  presents 
an  opposite  view.  In  the  narrative  of  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Sodom,  which  immediately  follows,  only 

*  De  Abrahamo,  c.  24.  IL  18, 19.  Comp.  De  Sacrificiis  Abelif  et 
Caini,  C.15.  L  173,174.  [The  latter  passage  ii  quoted  in  tliB  Ghrit- 
tian  Examiner  for  Maj  1836,  Vol  XZ.  pp.  S31,  SSS.] 
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two  angels  are  mentioned.*  This,  in  his  opinion, 
confirme  his  mode  of  interpreting  the  preceding  ac- 
count. He  who  had  withdrawn  himself  was  God, 
the  two  who  remained  were  his  two  Powers,  God 
judging  it  fit  to  bestow  favors  immediately  from 
himself,  but  to  commit  to  the  ministry  of  his  Pow- 
ers the  infliction  of  punishment.  The  Beneficent 
(another  name,  it  will  be  recollected,  for  the  Crea- 
tive) and  the  Disciplinary  (or  Regal)  were  both 
present,  the  former  to  preserve  the  city  of  Zoar, 
which  was  saved,  and  the  latter  to  destroy  the  four 
other  cities  of  the  plain.f  To  God  thus  using  the 
ministry  of  his  Powers,  Philo  compares  human 
kings  who  bestow  favors  in  person,  but  punish  by 
the  ministry  of  others.J 

By  this  and  by  other  similar  representations, 
Philo  shows  that  he  did  often,  if  not  uniformly, 
image  to  himself  the  Powers  of  God  as  agents 
distinct  from  God.  But  how  fiuctuating  were  his 
conceptions  may  appear,  not  only  from  the  seem- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  but  from  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Logos  in  this  discus- 
sion concerning  what  he  here  and  elsewhere  calls 
the  two  highest  Powers  of  God, 

When,  however,  the  light  of  his  philosophy 
shone  fall  around  him,  Pliilo  discerned  not  merely 
those  hypostatized  Powers  of  God  that  have  been 
mentioned,  but  many  others,  far  exceeding  in  num- 

t  Comp.  Gcneais  xIt.  2, 3. 
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oped,  or  to  produce  at  length  others  to  the  same 

effect." 

We  pass  to  other  conceptions  of  Philo,  concep- 
tions which  present  new  analogies  to  the  Valen- 
tinian  system  of  ^ons.  As  he  who  is  about  to 
build  a  city  forms  a  plan  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  so 
God,  according  to  Philo,  before  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, formed  in  his  own  Logos,  or  mind,  a  plan  of 
the  Universe.  This  was  the  Intelligible  World, 
the  world  of  Platonic  Ideas,  the  archetypal  world, 
the  pattern  of  the  visible.  So  far  there  is  nothing 
particularly  unintelligible.  But  Philo  immediately 
converts  the  world  of  Ideas  into  the  Divine  Logos 
itself;  and  the  confusion  becomes  at  first  view  in- 
extricable. 

After  comparing  the  archetypal  world  to  the 
plan  which  an  architect  forms  of  a  city  that  he  is 
about  to  build,  and  representing  its  seat  to  be  the 
Divine  Logos  (or  Intellect),  Philo  presents  the 
other  apparently  very  different  conception  just 
mentioned.  "  To  speak  plainly,"  he  says,  "  the 
intelligible  world  [the  world  of  Ideas]  is  nothing 
else  than  the  Logos  of  the  Creator,  as  the  intelligi- 
ble city  is  only  the  process  of  thought  in  the  archi- 
tect, considering  how  to  form  a  sensible  city  by 
means  of  an  intelligible.     This  is  not  my  doctrine, 

*  The  following  passages  majr  be  consalted  apan  this  subject.  Db 
Mandi  Opiflcio.  c.  21.  L  IG,  17.  De  Plantatione,  c.  12.  1.336,337. 
Do  Conrasiooe  Lingnarum,  c.  27.  I.  425.  De  Migrau  Abraham!, 
c.  32.  I.  464.  De  Frofagi«,  c.  13,  I.  55G.  De  Legal,  od  Caiam, 
c.  I.   n.  546. 
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glory  of  God,  that  ia,  the  Powers  encompassing 
God,  "  God  answered  him,  The  Powers  which  you 
desire  to  see  are  altogether  invisible  and  intelligible 
[that  is,  objects  of  intellect  alonej,  I  myself  being 
invisible  and  intelligible.  I  call  them  intelligible, 
not  as  if  they  had  as  yet  been  comprehended  by 
intellect,  but  because,  if  it  be  possible  they  should 
be  comprehended,  it  cannot  be  by  sense,  but  by 
intellect  in  its  highest  state  of  purity.  But  though 
their  essence  is  thus  incomprehensible,  they  give 
forth  to  view  impressions  and  images  of  their  en- 
ergy. For  as  the  seals  used  by  men  stamp  count- 
less impressions  upon  wax  or  any  similar  material, 
without  losing  anything  of  their  substance,  so  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  Powers  around  me  give 
qualities  to  things  without  quality,  and  forms  to 
things  without  form,  their  eternal  nature  remain- 
ing unchanged  and  without  loss.  Some  among 
men  not  improperly  call  them  Ideas.  They  confer 
upon  each  being  its  peculiar  properties.*  To  the 
disorderly,  the  boundless,  the  undefined,  the  form- 
less, (that  is,  to  primitive  matter,]  they  give  order 
and  bounds  and  limits  and  form,  changing  alto- 
gether the  worse  into  the  better."! 

"  It  was  not  lit,"  according  to  Philo,  "  that  God 
himself  should  mould  the  boundless  and  chaotic 
mass  of  matter ;  but  by  means  of  his  incorporeal 

*  Tfae  origLDBl  or  this  and  (he  preceding  aenlencc  doC9  not  admit 
of  a  lileral  irnnslBlion.  Il  19  u  followa  :  'Oro^foun  S'  airas  obk 
nffi  onoiroD  TCHt  ray  nap  ijiii-  iSi'nt,  iirtiB^  fuatrroy  riiv  Syrav 
tflunroioGcri. 

t  De  Monarchic,  Lib.  L  c.  G,   0pp.  11.  318,  S19. 
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not  to  be  one  God,  but  a  c 
Gods."f      These  Ideas  wen 
isting  in  God,  as  Ideas  of  G 
language  of  Philo.  the  Pnwp 
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They  are,  aa  Cudworth  says,  "  animals  and  gods," 
that  is,  in  other  terms,  divine  persona.  For  further 
illustration  of  this  subject,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  I 
have  quoted,  the  fourth  of  the  "  Intellectual  Sys- 
tem," without,  however,  intending  to  imply  any 
general  assent  to  the  remarks  and  inferences  of 
Cudworth. 

Having  long  since  passed  the  bounds  of  all 
sober  speculation,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  prepared 
for  the  strange  chaos  of  opinions  which  has  at  last 
opened  upon  us,  — 

"  Congestaqne  eodcm 
Hod  bene  jaDetnitim  discordia  lemins  renun." 

The  description  of  the  poet  may  be  still  further 
applied  to  these  ancient  doctrines :  — 

"  LdcU  egeDs  nGr :  nuKi  sna  forma  manebal : 
ObsUbalqae  aliis  aliai]."* 

The  imagination  of  Philo  with  which  we  have 
at  present  most  .concern,  is  that  by  which  he  con- 
verted the  attributes  of  God  into  proper  persons. 
The  same  conception,  if  conception  it  may  be 
called,  the  same  formless  aggregate  of  antagoniz- 
ing ideas,  is  one  which  has  made  its  apparition  in 
various  systems.  It  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  theories  of  the  later  Platonists,  It  was,  as  I 
am  now  about  to  show,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  as  held  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.     It  is  the  key  to  the  Gnostic  sys- 

•  [Orid.  Melam.  L  8, 17.] 
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tern  of  JEons,  the  derivative  ^ons  being  attri- 
butes and  Ideas  hypostatized.  It  is  the  essential 
principle  of  the  speculations  of  the  Jewish  Cab- 
alists  concerning  the  Divinity ;  and  through  con- 
nections, which  as  yet  have  not  been  traced,  it 
presents  itself  broadly  developed  in  the  theology 
of  the  Bramins. 

Of  the  obscure  system  of  the  Gnostic  iEons,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  any  fur- 
ther explanation  than  has  been  incidentally  given. 
Between  the  speculations  of  the  Cabalists  and 
those  of  Philo  and  the  later  Platonists  there  is 
much  coincidence,  particularly  as  regards  the  topic 
before  us.  "  The  Cabalists,"  says  Basnage,  "  re- 
garding God  as  an  infinite,  incomprehensible  es- 
sence, between  which-  and  created  things  there  can 
be  no  immediate  communication,  have  imagined 
that  he  has  made  himself  known,  and  has  operated, 
by  his  perfections  which  have  emanated  from  him." 
"  It  is  their  style,"  he  says,  **  to  speak  of  the  per- 
fections of  God  as  of  persons  different  from  his 
essence."*  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  emana- 
tions from  him  they  denominate  "  Adam  Kadmon." 
It  is  in  him  that  the  Powers  of  Grod  are  mani- 
fested ;  he  is  the  source  of  all  subsequent  existence. 
He  corresponds  to  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  to  the  Nous  or  Intellect  of 
the  later  Platonists  and  Gnostics.  He  was  the 
prototype  of  man,  as  the  Logos  is  represented  by 
Philo.      Through  him  were  developed  ten  attri- 


dM  JttUk,  lir.  DL  c.  14. 
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,bute3  of  the  Divinity,  denominated  "  Sephiroths  " 
or  "  Splendors,"  each  having  its  appropriate  name. 
These  emanations  are  the  hypostatized  Powers  of 
God,  through  which  he  is  manifested. 

In  the  chapter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  Bas- 
nage  is  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  system  of  the 
Cabalista  as  an  allegory,  and  their  language  con- 
cerning the  personal  character  of  the  Sephiroths  as 
figurative.  But  he  says :  "  They  push  their  plle- 
gories  so  far  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  them; 
they  so  frequently  speak  of  these  perfections  as  of 
so  many  different  persons,  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion la  necessary,  not  to  be  deceived."  If,  how- 
ever, the  Cabalists  had  not  conceived  of  these 
perfections  as  proper  persons,  they  would  not  have 
reprtsented  them  aa  emanating.  Basnage,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  abandoned  this  view  of  their  sys- 
tem in  a  subsequent  volume ;  *  in  which  he  sup- 
poses the  Cabalists  to  have  viewed  them  as 
anant  condensations  of  that  divine  light,  which, 
according  to  them,  was  the  substance  of  God, 
"  having  a  kind  of  existence  separate  from  him, 
though  always  near  him."  In  the  chapter  from 
which  I  have  last  quoted,  he  states  that  they  be- 
lieved in  four  modes  of  creation,  or  the  production 
of  being.  The  first  of  these  was  emanation  from 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Sephiroths  were  placed 
by  them  in  the  World  of  Emanations,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics.  The  Cab- 
alists held  that  there  was  but  one  substance  in 


uuics  ol   liocl,  and  the  j 
attril)nt(!   bcinii:  a  pt^-soii, 
fcctnal    attempts    to    all' 
similar  cause   has   opera 
regard  to  other  systems 
that  of  the  Gnostics.     Bi 
these  systems  the  attribn 
both  as  attributes  and  i 
the  imagination  by  a  sin 
attributes. 

In  respect  to  the   myt 
every  one  who  has  given 
is  aware,  that  one  of  its 
tures  is   the   hypostatizin| 
manifestations  of  the  Deit^ 
is  recognized,  but  no  wo 
manifests    himself,   it  is 
hypostases,   as    the    Great 
server,  Vishnu ;   and  the 
of  Forms,  Siva ;  with  the 
gies,  likewise    hypostatizc 
Siva  or  Vishnu,  alone,  oi 
the  pYplno**^*^   --'  ^'^    ' 
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But  these  are  jiot  the  only  divine  attributes 
hypostatized  by  the  Hindoos.  "  The  Ved  having, 
in  the  first  instance,  personified  all  the  attribates 
and  powers  of  the  Deity,  and  also  the  celestial 
bodies  and  natural  elements,  does,  in  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  personification,  treat  of  them  in  the 
subsequent  passages  as  if  they  were  real  beings, 
ascribing  to  them  birth,  animation,  senses,  and 
accidents,  as  well  as  liability  to  annihilation."* 

The  author  from  whom  I  have  made  the  last 
extract,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  whom 
India  or  the  world  has  produced,  in  his  labors  to 
reclaim  his  countrymen  from  idolatry,  has  shown 
that  the  Vedas  teach  the  existence  and  worship  of 
him  who  is  alone  God.  This,  however,  does  not 
prove  that  the  writers  might  not  conceive  of  his 
attributes  as  proper  persons ;  for  Philo,  and  the 
Cabalists,  and  the  Gnostics,  all  affirmed  the  unity 
of  God.  The  Hindoo  theists  represent  all  finite 
spirits  as  portions  of  God's  substance,  as  the  flames 
of  separate  candles  are  each  a  portion  of  elemental 
fire ;  or  as  the  numberless  reflections  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  only  modifications  of  his  light. 

In  endeavoring  to  apprehend  the  process  of 
thought  that  has  thus  led  to  the  hypostatizing 
of  the  powers  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  it 
may  perhaps  assist  us  if  we  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  the  human  mind  has  been  decomposed, 
and  its  faculties,  affections,  and  relations  person!- 

•  Hammobnn  Boj,  Second  Defeoce  of  the  Monothe«lical  Bj*- 
tern  of  iho  Vedt,  p.  IT,  note. 


amy  presiMits;  Ihe  voice  o 
\vitlu)nt  licsitiition  ;  and  ( 
Yvni  of  ( U)(]  within  us.      ^ 
recoi^ni/e    at   once   as   mer 
we  are  too  well  acquaintc 
which  they  relate  to  unde 
We  may  regard  reason  as 
and,  at  the  same  time,  imag* 
a  person,  without  difficulty 
relation  to  subjects  that  pr« 
degree  of  obscurity,  as,  for 
God,  nothing  is  more  comm 
language  to  harden,  if  I  ma; 
A.n  imagination  is  easily  tn 
posed  apprehension.     There 
idea  that  dwells  long  in  the  r 
acter  of  reality.*     To  the  ad 
as  literal  truths  is  to  be  asc 
the  errors  and  follies,  and  con 
of  men.     These  errors,  too,  i 
expel ;   for  when   the  imagi 

•  [See  before,  pp.  313.  334.  338.  —  * 
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has  intruded  itself  out  of  place  ia  hardly  pressed, 
it  may  assume  for  the  moment  its  proper  charac- 
ter, and  retreat  into  its  own  sphere,  ready  to  return 
and  reassume  its  reign  whenever  the  conflict  is 
over- 

We  come  now  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  have 
entered  into  the  preceding  explanations.  We  have 
seen  how  cxtensrvely  the  doctrine  has  prevailed  of 
hypostatized  attributes  of  God.  This  doctrine  is 
in  itself  so  unintelligible,  and  is  so  foreign  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  fact  of  its  prevalence,  and  even 
of  its  existence,  has  been  but  imperfectly  appre- 
hended; and  that  modern  inquirers,  when  they 
perceived  that  some  object  of  thought  was  re- 
garded as  an  attribute  of  God,  have  supposed  that 
it  could  not  also  be  regarded  as  a  proper  person. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  conceptions, 
however  incongruous,  have  been  brought  together. 
It  was  in  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  Divine 
Being  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  its  ori- 
gin. The  Logos  of  the  first  four  centuries  was,  in 
the  view  of  the  Fathers,  both  an  attribute  or  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  a  proper  person.  Their  philos- 
ophy was,  in  general,  that  of  the  later  Ptatonists, 
and  they  transferred  from  it  into  Christianity  this 
mode  of  conception. 

In  treating  of  this  fact,  ■  so  strange,  and  one 
which  will  be  so  now  to  many  readers,  I  will  first 
quote  a  passage  firom  Origen,  the  coincidence  of 
which  with  the  conceptions  of  Philo  and  the  later 
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Platonists  is  apparent.  In  commenting  on  the 
introduction  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  he  makes,  as  I 
have  before  said,*  a  distinction  between  the  Wis- 
dom and  the  Logos  of  God,  and  supposes  his 
Logos  to  be  comprehended  in  his  Wisdom.  The 
Son,  or  Christ,  he  represents  as  both  the  Logos 
and  Wisdom  of  God.  Of  the  Wisdom  of  God  he 
thus  speaks  :  f  "  Nor  must  we  omit  that  Christ  [or 
Jesus,  for  Origen  uses  the  names  indiscriminately] 
is  properly  the  Wisdom  of  God ;  and  is,  therefore, 
BO  denominated.  For  the  Wisdom  of  the  God 
and  Father  of  All  has  not  its  being  in  bare  con- 
ceptions, analogous  to  the  conceptions  in  human 
minds.  But  if  any  one  be  capable  of  forming  an 
idea  of  an  incorporeal  being  of  diverse  forms  of 
ihovg-htj  which  comprehend  the  logoi  [the  archetypal 
forms]  of  all  thinffSj  a  being  indued  with  life^  and 
having^  as  it  icere^  a  souly  he  will  know  that  the 
Wisdom  of  Grod,  who  is  above  every  creature,  pro- 
nounced rightly  concerning  herself,  The  Lord  cre- 
ated 7ne,  the  beginnings  his  way  to  his  works^  J 

In  this  passage,  the  proper  wisdom  of  GkKl  is 
hypostatized,  and  described  as  the  Logos  of  PhUo, 
or  the  Nous  (Intellect)  of  the  later  Platonists.  A 
little  after,  there  is  the  following  account  of  the 
Logos  and  other  Powers  of  God  as  hypostatized, 
corresponding  equally  with  the  conceptions  of  Philo 
and  the  Platonists.  Having  declared  the  Logos  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  Wisdom  of  God,  he  goes 

•  See  before,  p.  335,  note.  t  0pp.  IV.  39, 40. 

X  ProT.  viiL  22,  according  to  some  copy  of  the  Septnagint,  or  otber 
Greek  translation,  nsed  by  Origen. 
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on  to  teach,  that  it  has  still "  a  proper  distinct  being 
of  its  own,  so  as  to  possess  life  in  itself."  In  order 
to  comprehend  this,  he  says :  "  We  must  speak 
not  only  of  the  Power,  but  of  the  Powers  of  God. 
Tims  says  the  Lord  of  the  Powers*  is  an  expression 
which  often  occurs,  in  which  by  '  Powers '  is  meant 
certain  living  beings,  rational  and  divine,  the  high- 
est and  best  of  whom  is  Christ,  who  is  called  not 
merely  the  Wisdom,  but  the  Power  of  God.  There 
being,  then,  many  Powers  of  God,  each  of  whom 
has  his  distinct  being,  and  all  of  whom  the  Saviour 
excels,  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Logos  [the 
Supreme  Reason  over  all  the  other  rational  Pow- 
ers], having  his  personal  existence  in  the  Begin- 
ning, that  is,  in  Wisdom  ;  differing  from  that  Rea- 
son which  exists  in  us,  and  has  no  distinct  being 
out  of  us."  t 

Obscure  as  these  passages  may  be  to  one  not 
familiar  with  the  conceptions  and  language  of  the 
philosophy  to  which  they  belong,  they  are  still 
sufficiently  clear  as  to  the  main  point  which  they 
have  been  brought  to  establish.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  been,  under  any  of  its  aspects, 
adverted  to  by  a  great  majority  of  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Of  the 
notices  relating  to  it,  there  is  one  by  Clarke,  in  his 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,^  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  bring  forward,  before  adducing 

• 

•  Kvptoff  tSuv  dvwi/ifo)v»  LXX.     The  rendering  of  the  Common 
Version  is  "  Lord  of  Hosts." 
t  0pp.  IV.  47. 
X  Part  II.  §  18,  Notes,  3d.  ed. 
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further  quotations  from  the  Fathers.  I  present  it 
in  a  soniewhat  abridged  form. 

"  Among  the  writers,"  he  says,  "  before  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Theophilus,  Tatian,  and 
Athenagoras  seem  to  have  been  of  that  opinion, 
that  the  Word  (the  Logos)  was  the  internal  Rea- 
son or  Wisdom  of  the  Father;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  speak  as  if  they  supposed  that 
Word  to  be  produced  or  generated  into  a  real 
Person ;  which  is  wholly  unintelligible,  and  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  two  opinions :  the  one,  of  the 
generality  of  Christians,  who  believed  the  Word  to 
be  a  real  Person ;  the  other,  of  the  Jews  and  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  person/itcd  the  internal  Wis- 
dom of  (iiod,  or  spake  of  it  figuratively  (according 
to  the  genius  of  their  language)  as  of  a  person. 

"  Irenipus  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  speak  some- 
times with  some  ambiguity,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
plainly  enough  understand  the  Word  or  Son  of 
God  to  be  a  real  person. 

"  The  other  writers  before  the  Council  of  Nice 
do  generally  speak  of  him  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
of  a  real  person. 

"  About  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  they 
spake  with  more  uncertainty;  sometimes  arguing 
that  the  Father,  considered  without  the  Son,  would 
be  without  Reason  and  without  Wisdom ;  which 
is  directly  supposing  the  Son  to  be  nothing  but  an 
attribute  of  the  Father;  and  yet  at  oth^r  times 
expressly  maintaining,  that  he  was  truly  and  per- 
fectly a  Son.  But  the  greater  part  agreed  in  this 
latter  notion,  that  he  was  a  real  person." 
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In  this  passage  there  are  two  errors.  The  first 
is  the  implication  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos 
as  an  attribute  was  more  prevalent  about  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  than  it  had  been  before. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Lo- 
gos was  as  of  an  attribute  of  God.  His  attribnte 
it  was  conceived  to  be,  ecjually  as  reason  is  an 
attribute  of  man.  The  other  error  is  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Fathers  who  spoke  of  the  Logos 
as  a  person  could  not  also  have  imagined  him  to 
be  an  attribute.  The  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, generally,  believed  the  Logos  (if  we  may  so 
use  the  word  believe)  to  be  both  an  attribute  and  a 
person.  I  will  quote  a  few  examples  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  his  "  second  god," 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned,'  declares  that 
"  this  god,  produced  from  the  Father  of  All,  is  the 
reason  (logos)  and  wisdom  and  power  of  him  who 
produced  him,"  and  immediately  identifies  him  with 
Wisdom  as  personified  in  the  Proverbs.t  Jnstin 
was  one- of  the  first,  perhaps  the  first,  Christian 
writer  who  gave  a  form  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  His  contemporary,  Athenagoras, 
says  that  "  the  Son  is  the  intellect  and  the  reason 
(logos)  of  the  Father."  "  He  is  the  first  produc- 
tion of  the  Father,  not  with  reference  to  any  com- 
mencement of  existence;  for  from  the  beginning, 
God,  being  the  eternal  mind,  always  had  reason 
(l^os)  in  himself,  as  being  eternally  rational ;  but 

'  [See  before,  pp.  204,  SOS,] 

T  Dial  can  Trfph.  p.  367.  [bL  c.  61.  p.  384,  C] 
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with  reference  to  his  going  forth  [his  emanation 
from  God],  to  be  the  Idea  [the  formative  princi- 
ple] and  the  energy  of  the  formless  nature  of  ma- 
terial things."  *  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  another 
contemporary,  calls  the  Logos  "the  spirit-,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  power  of  the  Most  High ; the 

wisdom  of  God  which  was  in  him  before  the  world 
was,  and  his  holy  reason  (logos)  which  is  always 
with  him."  f  The  Logos,  he  teaches,  "  existed  al- 
ways internally  in  the  mind  of  God.  Before  any- 
thing was  created,  it  was  his  counsellor,  being  his 
intellect  and  thought;  but  when  God  was  about 
to  form  what  he  had  determined  on,  he  generated 
it  externally,  as  the  First-born  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion, not  making  himself  void  of  reason  {b^s)^ 
but  generating  reason,  and  always  holding  con- 
verse with  his  reason."  J 

On  this  subject  Irenaeus  has  fallen,  if  it  be 
possible,  into  greater  confusion  and  contradictions 
than  the  other  writers  of  his  age.  He  often  speaks 
of  the  Logos  or  Son  as  of  a  person  distinct  from 
God,  and  describes  him  as  a  minister  'of  God's 
will.  He  himself  says^  that  St.  John  teaches  his 
"  effectual "  §  generation,  which,  according  to  his 
use  of  this  language  elsewhere,  must  mean  his 
production  from  the  substance  of  Gt)d  as  in  all 
respects  a  proper  person.     But  in  his  zeal  against 

*  Legatio  pro  Christianis,  4  10.  p.  287,  edit  Farif,  174S. 
t  Ad  Autolycam,  Lib.  H.  ^  10.  p.  355,  edit  Paris,  1742. 
t  Ibid.,  §  22.  p.  365. 

§  Efficabilcm,  i.  e.  efficaoem.  Lib.  in.  c.  11.  §  8;  oomp.  JJh,  JL 
c.17.42. 
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the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanation,  he  not  only 
uses  such  language  as  shows  that  he  regarded  the 
Logos  as  an  attribute,  but  such  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  imagination  of  his  being  anything  but  an 
attribute.  Referring  to  the  first  of  the  Gnostic 
emanations,  Intellect  or  Mind,  and  to  the  second, 
Logos,  Reason,  he  says :  "  The  Father  of  All  is 
not  a  composite  being,  something  else  beside 
Mind ;  but  Mind  is  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
is  Mind."  Having  thus  identified  Mind  or  Intel- 
lect with  the  Father,  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
identify  Intellect  with  Reason  or  the  Logos.*  In 
another  passage,  he  describes  God  as  being  "all 
Mind  and  all  Logos."  "  His  thought,"  he  says, "  is 
his  Logos,  and  his  Logos  his  Mind,  and  the  all- 
embracing  Mind  is  the  Father  himself"  f  Speak- 
ing a  little  before  of  the  Gnostic  system  as  con- 
sisting in  transferring  to  God  conceptions  of  differ- 
ent affections  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  he 
considers  it  as  irreverent  to  regard  the  Divinity  as 
thus  affected  and  divided,  "God  being  all  mind, 
all  reason  (ratio j  i.  e.  Logos),  one  operating  spirit, 
all  light,  ever  the  same  without  change."  J 

From  many  passages  which  might  be  quoted  it 
is  my  purpose  only  to  produce  a  few,  in  order 
clearly  to  illustrate  the  conceptions  of  the  Fathers 
upon  this  subject.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says: 
"  The  Logos  of  the  Father  of  AH  is  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  made  most  clearly  manifest, 
bis  almighty  and  truly  divine  power,  his  sovereign 

•  Lib.  n.  c.  17.  §  7.  t  Lib.  H.  c.  28.  k  5. 

t  Lib.  n.  c.  28.  §  4.    See  farther  on  this  subject,  Lib.  n.  c.  IS. 
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will."*  His  meaning  is  that  the  Logos  denotes 
the  attributes  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  universe ;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  he  also  considered  the  Logos  as  a 
person.  By  Tcrtullian,  Christ  is  described  as  "  the 
power  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  God,  the  dis- 
course {sen)w)y  and  wisdom,  and  reason,  and  Son 
of  God."  t  I  have  quoted  passages  from  Origen 
in  which  he  represents  both  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God,  as  living  beings. 
In  the  following,  the  Logos  fades  away  into  a  dim 
Platonic  Idea.  "  We  are  reproached  by  Celsus," 
he  says,  "  for  avoiding  evil  deeds,  and  reverencing 
and   honoring  Virtue  as  produced  by   God,  and 

being  the  Son  of  God If  we  speak   of  a 

second  god,  let  it  be  understood  that  we  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  Virtue  which  comprehends 
all  virtues  [i.  e.  the  most  generic  Idea  of  virtue] 
and  that  Reason  (Logos)  which  comprehends  the 
reasons  of  all  things  properly  natural,  and  tending 
to  the  good  of  the  universe."  J  The  Son,  he  ex- 
pressly teaches  elsewhere,  is  the  Wisdom  of  God 
existing  substantially.^ 

Petavius,  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  "  Theologi- 
ca  Dogmata,"  ||  discusses  the  question,  "  Whether 
the  Son  is  the  very  wisdom  by  which  the  Father 
is  wise,"  —  An  ipsa  sapientia  qua  Pater  sapiens  est 


*  Stromat  V.  §  1.  pp.  646,  647.  t  Apdoget  §  23. 

X  Contra  Cclsum,  Lib.  V.  §  39.    0pp.  I.  608. 
§  In  his  Commentary  on  John  before  quoted,  and  in  hUworiL  Ot 
Principiis,  Lib.  L  c  2. 
i  Do  Trinitate,  Lib.  VL  c  9. 
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sU  Filius.  After  showing  that  this  was  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  Fathers  (plerique  sic  existi- 
mdsse  viderUur),  he  produces  in  favor  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  which  he  himself  maintains,  only  the 
vacillating  authority  of  Augustine,  who  retracted 
on  this  subject  the  common  opinion,  which  he  had 
once  asserted.  The  great  argument  of  Athanasius 
and  his  followers  for  the  eternity  of  the  Logos 
was,  that  God,  being  always  rational,  always  had 
Reason  (the  Logos)  within  him.  "  There  is  no 
other  wisdom,"  according  to  Athanasius,  "  in  the 
Father  than  the  Lord  (Christ)."*  "  The  Son,"  he 
says,  "is  the  very  wisdom,  the  very  reason,  the 
very  power  of  the  Father."!  He  was  described 
by  others  as  the  power,  the  omnipotence,  and  the 
will  of  the  Father.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  con- 
nection to  quote  the  passages  at  length, J  or  to  ad- 

•  Epistola  Encyclica  contra  Arianos,  §  14.    0pp.  I.  284,  edit.  Ben- 
edict 

t  Contra  Gentes,  §  46.    0pp.  I.  46. 

X  Many  passages  to  this  effect  may  be  found  in  the  first  volame  of 
the  work  of  Petavius,  Lib.  V.  c.  8.  Respecting  this  whole  topic,  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  consult  Petavius,  aa 
already  referred  to,  and  likewise  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  I.  cc.  3,  4,  5 ;  and 
Priestley's  History  of  Early  Opinions,  Vol.  IL  pp.  44-144.  There 
arc  considerable  errors  in  Priestley,  but  none  such  as  essentially  affect 
his  argument,  or  are  likely,  with  one  exception,  much  to  embarrass 
or  mislead  his  reader.  One  is,  that  Philo  regarded  the  personality  of 
the  Logos  as  occasional  only,  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  his  works.  But  the  particular  error  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  the  implication  in  several  passages,  that  the  Logos  conceived  of  as 
a  person  was  not  conceived  of  as  being  at  the  same  time  an  attri- 
bute, —  that  he  was  only  regarded  as  having  been  Jirst  an  attribute, 
and  then  a  person. 

It  was  indeed,  as  has  been  shown  by  Priestley  and  others,  the  ex- 

35* 


placed  within  the  body  m 
citt^s  all  its  ojXTatioiis.  s(^ 
who  is  his  reason  (Nerbui 
dom,  being  placed  withii 
reaches  every  power  of  Go« 
of  this  imagination  become 
when  we  compare  it  with 
Origen  concerning  the  infei 
Father. 

In  all  the  systems  befo: 
attributes  of  God  have  beei 

press  doctrino  of  scTeral  of  the  Fi 
primarily  in  God,  was  afterwards  **  g 
Son,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Fat 
tion  of  the  world.    The  doctrino  is 
Frudentios :  — 

^  Ex  ore  qnamlibc 
Sis  ortos,  et  Ver 
Tamen  patemo  i 
Sophia  callebas  ] 

The  Fathers  who  held  this  dortrin« 
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exception  of  the  later  form  of  Trinitarian  Ortho- 
doxy, these  attributes,  when  conceived  of  as  per- 
sons, have  been  regarded  as  far  inferior  to  God. 
The  nature,  indeed,  and  operations  of  the  attribute 
belong  and  are  to  be  referred  immediately  to  God. 
It  is  indifferent  whether  we  say  that  the  universe 
was  created  by  the  disposing  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  if  we  use 
the  former  term  merely  to  denote  an  attribute.  But 
when  a  personal  character  is  superadded  to  this  at- 
tribute, then  the  new  being  becomes,  as  a  person, 
inferior  to  the  Supreme.  He  is  not  God,  but  a  god 
only.  Still,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  Logos,  his 
substance  being  conceived  of  as  derived  from  the 
substance  of  the  Deity,  as  generated  out  of  it,  —  a 
prolation  or  emanation  from  it,  like  a  stream  from  a 
fountain,  a  branch  from  a  tree,  or  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun,— he  was  under  this  aspect,  as  well  as  under 
the  relation  of  an  attribute,  to  a  certain  extent  iden- 
tified with  God  *  by  the  earlier  Fathers.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  only,  for,  in  reference  to  the  totality  of 

*  Thus  it  becomes  not  nnfraquently  difficnil  to  delermino,  in  pu- 
Ugea  in  nhi<^h  the  name  ecac,  or  Deal,  is  applied  bj  the  earlier  Fa- 
thers to  the  Logos,  or  Son,  or  Christ,  whether  ivo  arc  lo  consider  it 
ms  an  appellative,  or  as  lo  tie  referred  through  iha  Logos  to  Ihe  Sn- 
preme  Being,  with  whom  the  Logos  is  regarded  aa  fiariiall)  identilied. 
lam  aware  that  the  phrase  "paniully  identitied"  i>  an  absurdity  in 
terms;  but  the  ima^maiioQ  of  wliicli  1  speak  was  absurd,  and  sucl) 
language  alone  can  tonmj  a  just  conception  of  it. 

Hence  the  translation  of  the  passages  referred  to  become!  a.  matter 
of  imestigalion  and  judgment,  and  ofcen,  from  the  indistinct  and 
Tarjing  tignificalion  of  the  lenns  in  qnestion,  and  our  different  use 
of  the  name  "  God,"  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  expkin  th«ir  seosa  in 
Engliih  b;  a  mere  trtmslatioa.    [See  l>efore,  p.  ISO,  note.] 
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each,  he  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  being  far  inferior 
to  God.*  The  same  inferiority  was  ascribed  by  the 
Gnostics  to  the  derivative  -^ons  ;  by  the  later  Pla- 
tonists,  to  the  second  person  in  their  Trinity,  Nous, 
or  Intellect,  considered  in  reference  to  the  first; 
by  the  Cabalists,  to  their  Sephiroths ;  and  by  the 
Hindoos,  to  all  their  hypostatized  attributes.  As 
respects  the  Logos,  the  imagination  of  a  person  pre- 
dominating over  that  of  an  attribute,  and  this  per- 
son being  considered  as  far  inferior  to  God,  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  Arian  doctrine,  which,  dropping 
the  idea  of  an  attribute,  and  rejecting  the  belief 
that  the  Logos  was  an  emanation  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Divinity,  regarded  him  only  as  a  per- 
son, and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  created  beings. 
But  this  produced  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  their 
Catholic  opponents,  who  in  consequence  raised  the 

*  [Thus  TertuUian  sa3rs :  "  The  Father  is  the  whole  substance ;  die 
Son,  a  derivation  from  the  whole,  and  a  portion  of  it;  as  he  himself 
declares,  For  the  Father  is  greater  than  I"  —  "  Pater  tota  substantia 
est ;  Filins  vero  derivatio  totius  et  portio ;  sicut  ipse  profitetur,  Quia 
Pater  major  me  est**  ( Advers.  Fraxeam,  c.  9  ;  comp.  c.  26,  and  Apo- 
logct  c.  21.)  Professor  Stuart  translates  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
here  quoted  as  follows :  "  The  Father  is  the  whole  substance ;  the 
Son,  the  derivation  and  apportionment  of  the  whole  "  I  (Biblical  Bepou- 
torj  for  April  1835,  p.  351,  note.) 

So  Lactantius,  speaking  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  whom  he 
attributes  "  one  mind,  one  spirit,  one  substance,"  goes  on  to  nmaxk : 
"  But  the  one  [the  Father]  is,  as  it  were,  an  exuberant  fountain ;  the 
other,  as  a  stream  flowing  from  it ;  the  one  is  like  the  sun ;  the  other, 
like  a  ray  proceeding  from  the  sun ;  and  since  he  is  faithful  to  the 
Supreme  Father  and  dear  to  him,  he  is  not  separated  from  him,  jott 
as  the  stream  is  not  separated  from  the  fountain,  nor  the  ray  fiN>m  the 
sun."    (Institut.  Lib.  IV.  c  29.) 

"  The  Son,**  says  Origen,  **  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared 
the  Father.*'    (Comm.  in  Join.,  Tom.xiiLc.  25.  0pp.  lY.  885.)] 


„  -  -_.  -nmnr--- 
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Logos  or  Son  to  what  they  called  an  equality  with 
God,  or  the  Father,  though  they  considered  it  as  a 
derived  and  subordinate  equality. 

The  illustrations  which  I  have  given  are  far 
from  presenting  a  full  view  of  the  confusion  and 
incoherence  of  thought  that  prevailed  among  the 
Catholic  Fathers.  But  they  are,  perhaps,  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  Logos  was  regarded 
by  the  Fathers  both  as  an  attribute  of  God  and  a 
distinct  person ;  corresponding  to  a  mode  of  con- 
ception, or  rather  an  imagination,  that  has  spread 
widely  through  different  systems  of  theology ;  —  an 
imagination  so  incongruous,  that  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  history  of  opinions  seem  often  to 
have  recoiled  from  the  notice  of  it,  or  shrunk  from 
acknowledging  its  existence.  The  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  conveying  in  fact  no  meaning,  are 
apt  to  pass  over  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader 
without  leaving  the  impression  that  what  was 
considered  as  a  very  important  meaning  was  once 
attached  to  them.  The  different  aspect  which  it 
gives  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
from  what  that  doctrine  has  assumed  in  modern 
times,  may  alone  perhaps  sufficiently  account  for 
the  absence  of  all  mention  of  it  in  the  writings 
of  most  of  those  who  have  adverted  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Christian  Fathers  respecting  the  Logos. 
That  the  conception  of  the  same  being  as  an  at- 
tribute and  a  person  was  an  object  of  what  may 
strictly  be  called  belief,  is  not  to  be  maintained; 
for  we  cannot,  properly  speaking,  believe  a  mani- 
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fest  contradiction.  But  the  case  was  the  same 
with  this  as  with  many  other  doctrines  that  have 
been  zealously  maintained.  One  part  of  it  was 
believed  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another.  It 
was  assented  to  successively,  not  simultaneously. 
When,  of  the  two  contrary  propositions  embraced 
in  the  conception,  one  rose  upon  the  mind,  the  other 
set.  Li  speaking  of  such  doctrines  as  being  be- 
lieved, we  intend,  at  most,  what  may  be  called  an 
alternating  belief,  ever  vibrating  between  two  oppo- 
site opinions,  and  attaching  itself,  as  it  is  repelled 
or  attracted,  first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

We  will  now  pass  to  another  conception  con- 
cerning the  Logos.  In  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, God  was  conceived  of  as  having  first  mani- 
fested himself.  But  it  was  by  his  Disposing  Power, 
his  Logos,  that  the  universe  was  created.  By  the 
same  Power,  as  his  vicegerent,  God  was  regarded 
as  governing  all  things.  It  was,  then,  in  and  by 
his  Logos,  that  God  was  manifested.  Hence  the 
Logos,  considered  as  a  person,  the  agent  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  universe,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  an  hypostatized  manifestiUion  of 
God.  Thus,  also,  the  Gnostics  conceived  of  their 
^ons  as  hyjwstatized  manifestations  of  God.  I 
am  aware  that  I  use  a  term  without  meaning ;  but 
there  is  no  other  which  will  better  convey  a  notion 
of  the  unformed  imaginations  that  once  prevailed 
upon  this  subject.* 

*  See  the  ingenious  and  agreeable  work  of  SouYerain,  Lb  i%rfoiiinM 
divoilS,  in  which,  however,  the  riew  of  the  author  ii  too  limited. 
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"  The  Logos,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "  is 
the  face  of  God,  by  which  he  is  illustrated  and 
made  known."*  The  Gnostics,  with  the  same 
meaning,  called  their  ^on,  "  Intellect,"  the  face 
of  God.t  To  the  same  conception  of  the  Logos, 
as  the  manifestation  of  God,  must  be  referred 
those  numerous  passages  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "  name  of  God,"  the  "  image  of  God," 
the  "  irradiation  "  (aTravyaa-fjui)  of  God,  the  "  vis- 
ion  "  (opaai^)  of  God,  the  "  visible  god,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Invisible,  and  as  "the  uttered 
Logos,"  or  Discourse  of  God. 

This  last-mentioned  conception  of  the  "  uttered 
Logos  "  appears  particularly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  deserves  further  notice. 
The  term  "  Logos,"  it  will  be  recollected,  in  one 
of  its  primary  significations  denotes  reason,  or  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  arranges  its  ideas  in 
their  proper  relations  to  each  other.  But  when 
thus  arranged,  they  may  be  communicated  in 
words ;  and  to  ideas  thus  uttered  the  term  "  Lo- 
gos "  was  also  applied,  being  in  this  sense  equiva- 
lent in  signification  to  "  discourse."  In  the  present 
state  of  our  language,  we  have  no  term  which  an- 
swers to  "  Logos "  in  this  double  meaning.  But 
in  the  old  and  now  obsolete  use  of  the  word  "  dis- 
course "  we  find  the  same  singular  union  of  the 
two  principal  senses  of  Logos ;  that  word  having 

•  Pffidagog.  Lib.  I.  c.  7.  p.  132. 

t  Doctrina  Orient.  §  10.    [In  Potter's  edition  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, p.  970.] 
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been  formerly  employed,  not  merely  in  its  present 
signification,  but  to  denote  the  faculty  of  reason. 
"  The  act  of  the  mind,"  says  Glanvill,  "  which  con- 
nects propositions  and  deduceth  conclusions  from 
them,  the  schools  call  Discourse,  and  we  shall  not 
miscall  it  if  we  name  it  Reason." 

To  the  Catholic  Fathers,  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  ''  Logos  "  afforded  a  favorite  illustration 
of  the  going  forth  of  the  Divine  Reason  to  the 
work  of  creation.  Considered  as  previously  exist- 
ing with  God,  it  was  described  as  "the  Logos 
within  the  mind  of  God,"  "  the  internal  Logos,"  • 
analogous  to  reason,  or  thought,  in  man ;  consid- 
ered as  the  instrument  of  God  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, it  was  spoken  of  as  "the  uttered  Logos," f 
analogous  to  words  uttered  by  man. 

The  Latin  Fathers,  having  no  word  in  their  own 
language  which,  like  Logos  in  the  Greek,  embraced 
the  two  significations  of  Reason  and  Discourse, 
were  ertibarrassed  in  their  translation  of  it;  and 
hesitated  between  Ratioy  Reason  ;  Sermo^  Dis- 
course; and  Verbum^  Word.  The  first  was  the 
proper  term,J  but  usage,  from  some  cause  which 
we  cannot  discover,  at  last  settled  upon  the  term  • 

*  Aoyo£  ivbiaBrros.  f  Aoyos  vpfXfMpums, 

t  "  Rationem  Greeci  Xoyov  dicant,  qao  vocabulo  etiam  sermonem  ap- 
pellamus.  Ideoque  jam  in  nsa  est  Dostrornm  [i.  e.  Latinornm],  per 
gimplicitatem  interprctationis,  aermonem  dicere  inprimordio  apmi  Deum 
Juisse^  cam  magis  rationem  competat  antiqaiorem  habcri/'  TertalliMU 
ad  vers.  Praxcam,  c.  5.  [Compare  Lactantias  :  "  Scd  melioa  Gned 
\oyov  dicunt  quam  nos  Terbam  sire  sermonem ;  Xoyor  enim  et  ser- 
monem  significat  ct  rationem ;  quia  ille  est  et  vox  ot  lapientia  Dei." 
(InsUtnt  Lib.  IV.  c.  9.)] 
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"  Word " ;  and  this  has  in  consequence  been 
adopted,  in  the  theological  dialect  of  modern 
times,  as  the  proper  rendering  of  "  Logos,"  when 
used  concerning  the  Deity.  The  term,  however, 
is  wholly  inappropriate  and  unmeaning;  and  has 
served  to  confuse  still  further  a  subject  in  itself 
abundantly  perplexed. 

This  recurrence  to  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Logos,"  this  conception  of  the  hypostatized 
Logos,  or  the  Son,  as  the  uttered  discourse  or  the 
word  of  the  Father,  or  God,  is  common  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  an  imagina- 
tion of  their  own,  not  derived  from  Philo,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  Logos  of  God,  has  reference  only 
to  that  signification  of  the  term  in  which  it  an- 
swers to  "reason."  If,  in  treating  this  subject, 
there  be  any  traces  in  his  writings  of  a  reference 
to  the  other  signification  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
answers  to  "  discourse,"  they  are,  to  say  the  least, 
few  and  doubtful.     I  think  there  are  none.*     The 

*  Tbe  fact  hu  been  remarked  by  Le  Clerc :  "Adi  Philonem  nlii- 
cUDqne  Airyou  et  CreaCionU  Mundi  raemiail.  vidcbisqae  dc  Smnoat 
muqaam  eum  cogitasse,  sed  Batioais  poteslatem  aajmo  priescDtem 
habaissc."  Not.  Test,  Hammondi  cl  Clcrici.  Ed.  Sda.  Tom.  I.  p.  398, 
col.  2. 

Neander,  in  the  Inlrodoction  lo  his  Historv  of  ihe  Principal  Gdoi- 
tic  Sects  (Genetischc  Enin-ickelang  der  vomchmsten  gnoitischen 
Sjileme,  p.  B),  sajs  that  "  rliilo,  \n  common  with  the  Oriental  theo- 
logian! and  the  Gnostics,  disiingnishes  hctweea  a  hidden,  incompre- 
hensible God,  retired  within  himself,  not  to  be  described  or  iiDHgined, 
and  the  Manifestation  of  this  DiTinity,  as  the  commencement  of  th« 
work  of  creation,  and  of  the  development  of  life ;  between  Jehovah 
(d  wv,  rd  dp)  and  his  Manifestation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ag^regaM 
of  all  the  Powen  hidden  within  the  being  of  God."  Ths  meaning  of, 
36 
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incongruous  junction  of -the  idea  of  an  uttered  dis- 
course or  a  word,  and  that  of  the  hypostatized  at- 
tribute of  reason,  in  the  conception  of  the  Logos, 
is  to  be  found  developed  only  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  produced  by  this  con- 
fusion of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "  Ix>gos  "  may 
be  easily  imagined.  Abundant  illustrations  of  it 
may  be  found  in  most  histories  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  I  will  quote  only  one  passage,  a 
suilicient  specimen  perhaps,  which  I  find  adduced 
as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  an  Arian  objection,  by 
a  writer  once  of  some  note,  Dr.  William  Sherlock.* 

"  As  for  Christ's  receiving  commands  from  the 
Father,  though  this  relates  to  the  execution  of  his 
mediatory  office,  and  so  concerns  him  as  God  In- 
carnate, as  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  he  is 
the  minister  of  God's  will  and  pleasure,  yet  I  grant 
even  as  God  he  receives  commands  from  his  Fa- 
ther, but  it  is  no  otherwise  than  as  he  receives  his 
nature  from  him :  by  nature  he  is  the  Word,  the 

the  last  clause,  I  presume,  is  the  aggregate  display  of  all  the  Pdwen 
before  hidden  within  the  being  of  Grod.  But  this  seems  to  me  not  u 
accurate  account  of  the  opinions  of  Fhilo ;  and  still  less  can  I  assent 
to  what  follows.  **  Philo  has  always  before  his  eyes  the  oppositioa 
between  tlvai  and  \€y€cr6€u,  the  former  denoting  the  existence  of 
God  as  retired  within  himself,  and  the  latter,  his  being  uttered,  or 
manifested."  — "Fhilo  immer  Tor  Augen  hat  den  Gegensats  Kwischen 
einem  €iv<u,  in  sich  selbst  seyn,  nnd  Xcyeo^oc,  ansgesprochen,  geoffen- 
bart  wcrden."  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  Philo  nowhere  ap- 
plies the  word  Xcycc^oi  to  God  in  the  sense  supposed,  or  ues  OOQ- 
ceming  him  the  image  in  question. 
*  See  his  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  pp.  IM«  ISi^ 
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Wisdom,  the  Command  of  the  Father ;  his  reflex 
Image,  whereby  he  produces  all  the  designs  of  his 
own  wisdom  and  counsel  into  act.  Thua  St.  Aus- 
tin answered  the  Arian  objection,  that  Christ  was 
but  God's  instrument,  and  made  the  world  by 
God's  connmand.  '  Let  them  consider  with  what 
other  words  the  Father  commanded  hia  only  "Word. 
But  they  frame  to  themselves  an  imagination  of 
two  [persons]  near  one  another,  but  separated  by 
their  distinct  places,  one  commanding,  another 
obeying.  Nor  do  they  understand  that  the  Fa- 
ther's command  itself,  that  all  things  should  be 
made,  is  no  other  Word  of  the  Father,  but  that 
by  which  all  things  are  made';*  that  is,  the  sub- 
statitial  Word,  and  Wisdom,  and  Command  of 
the  Father,  his  only-begotten  Son." 

It  was  from  the  shapeless,  discordant,  unintel- 
ligible  speculations  which  have  been  described,  ex 
tanta  coUuvie  rerum,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
drew  its  origin.  These  speculations  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  present  under  such  an  aspect  as  may  en- 
able a  modern  reader  to  apprehend  their  character. 
But  the  doctrine  to  which  they  gave  birth  still 
subsists,  as  the  professed  faith  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  world.     And  when  we  look  back 

"  *  Cogiwnt  qnibns  allii  vcrbU  jnsseril  Paler  onico  verbo.  Fonnant 
enim  sibi  io  phwitasinale  cordis  aui,  quasi  duos  aliqnoa,  ctai  jnxta 
invirem,  in  aais  tamea  locis  coiutitoloa,  Dnum  jubcnUm,  allcmm 
oblciDpeninum,  Nee  intelliguiit  ipiam  joasiDnem  Fatris  ut  ficrent 
omnia,  non  esse  nisi  verbnm  Patria,  per  qnod  foeta  aaat  omnia.  — 
Ang.  contr.  Scrni.  Arianomm,  Lib.  Ill," 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  concluding  this  argument,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  those  general  views  of  re- 
ligion that  I  have  directly  or  indirectly  expressed, 
and  which  are  usually  connected  with  the  opinions 
I  have  maintained.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  drop  the 
singular  pronoun,  and  blend  myself  with  those, 
whoever  they  may  be,  whose  sentiments  TX)rre- 
spond  with  my  own.  I  speak  in  the  name  of  no 
party;  I  am  responsible  for  no  opinions  which  I 
do  not  express,  and  no  man  is  responsible  for  mine; 
but  it  would  be  false  modesty,  or  presumption,  to 
regard  myself  as  standing  alone. 

We,  then,  who  reject  the  whole  system  which 
among  Protestants  has  been  denominated  "  Ortho- 
doxy," as  a  system  of  the  most  pernicious  errors, 
are  charged  by  its  defenders  with  depriving  Chris- 
tianity of  all  its  value,  with  contemning  all  its 
peculiar  doctrines,  with  rejecting  all  but  its  name. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  we  believe  ?  and  what  is  it 
that  our  opponents  believe  ? 

Christianity,  we  believe,  has  taught  men  to 
know  God,  and  has  revealed  him  as  the  Father  of 
his  creatures.  It  has  made  known  his  infinite  per- 
fections, his  providence,  and  his  moral  government. 
It  has'  directed  us  to  look  up  to  Him  as  the  Being 

86* 


374  ^^^,^,^''- 

tb  ^  ^,*>f «™  entirely  dependent, 

•1  .«;'"■  '"^%''°  *'*''  P8''f**=t  confidence  and 

^  "_  ^,j  iV^jy  Aiiown  to  us  that  we  are  to  live 

'^    I'l^'^i  iirought  life  and  immortality  to 

^v  '"^fL^  »"''  *  creature  of  tliia  earth,  and  it 

^''  -^  f""^  ^'^  ^  ^^'  nobler  rank,  and  tanght 

*^  to  n'g^'^  himself  as  an  immortiil  being,  the 

fc'fcj "''  God.     It  calls  the  sinner  to  reformation 

jjjope.     It  affords  to  virtue  the  highest  possible 

auctions.     It  gives  to  sorrow  its  best,  and   often 

jta  only  ooiisolatiun.     It  presents  us,  in  the  life  of 

onr  great  Master,  with  an  example  of  that  moral 

perfection  which  is  to  be  the  constant  object  of  our 

exertions.     It  has  established  the  truths  which  it 

teaches,  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory.     It 

is  a  most  glorious  display  of  the  benevolence  of 

the  Deity,  and  of  his  care  for  the  beings  of  this 

earth.     It  has  lifted  the  veil  which  separated  God 

from  his  creatures,  and  this  life  from  eternity. 

But  all  this,  it  seems,  is  nothing,  unUss  it  also 
teach,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  eonstitate 
the  one  God  ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  some  three- 
fold  distinction,  we  know  not  what,  in  the  Divin- 
ity ;  that  one  of  these  persons  or  distinctions  was 
united  in  a  most  incomprehensible  manner  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  so  that  the  safTerings  of 
the  latter  were  the  sufferings  of  the  former ;  and 
that  it  is  only  through  these  sufTerings  of  the  Son 
of  God  that  we  may  hope  for  the  mercy  of  his 
Father.  The  religion  of  joy  and  consolation  will, 
it  is  contended,  lose  its  yalue,  unless  it  announce 
to  us,  that  we  are  created  under  the  wiath  and 
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cnrse  of  God ;  that  it  is  impassible  for  us  to  per- 
form his  will,  unless  our  moral  natures  be  created 
anew ;  and  that  this  is  a  favor  denied  to  far  the 
greater  part  of  men,  who  are  required  to  perform 
what  he  has  made  it  morally  impossible  they 
should  perform,  with  the  most  unrelenting  ligor, 
and  under  penalty  of  the  most  terrible  and  ever- 
lasting torments.  Such  doctrines  as  these  are 
repre-sented  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, those  from  which  it  derives  its  value ;  and  our 
opponents  appear  to  think,  that  if  nothing  better 
\v-a3  to  be  ell'ected  than  to  make  God  known  to 
men,  to  reveal  to  them  his  paternal  character,  to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  to  fnmish 
the  highest  motives  to  virtue,  it  was  not  worth 
while  for  the  Deity  to  interpose  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  effect  purposes  so  unimportant. 

The  doctrines  which  we  believe  to  be  established 
by  Christianity  arc  doctrines  of  inestimable  value. 
The  question  of  their  truth  is  one  which  interests 
us  most  deeply.  Our  happiness  and  our  virtue  are 
at  stake  on  the  decision.  If  they  are  not  true,  wc 
are  miserable  indeed.  The  brute,  satisfied  with 
the  enjoyments  of  the  present  day,  has  a  preferable 
tenure  of  existence  to  that  of  man,  if  they  are  both 
to  perish  together.  But  if  these  doctrines  are  true, 
there  is  a  prospect  displayed  before  as  inconceiv- 
ably glorious  and  delightful.  They  are  truths 
which  it  was  worthy  of  God  to  teach.  Look 
again  at  the  doctrines  which  we  are  opposing. 
Are  these  doctrines  of  any  importance  or  value  ? 
la  it  important  to  our  virtue  and  happiness,  that 
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there  should  be  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature ;  or  that  the  mercy  of  God  which  is 
extended  toward  us  should  have  been  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  his  Son  ?  Is  it  desirable  for  us 
to  be  satisfied  that  our  natures  are  so  depraved, 
that,  till  they  are  changed  by  the  act  of  God,  we 
can  do  nothing  to  please  him  ?  Examine  the 
creeds  of  what  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  read  the 
summary  of  obligations  which  these  creeds  teach 
us  that  we  lie  under  to  God  as  our  Maker.  What 
obligations  would  be  due  from  his  creatures  to  a 
being  who  had  formed  them  under  his  "  displeas- 
ure and  curse,"  made  them  "bond-slaves  to  Satan," 
and  "justly  liable"  —  the  absurdity  is  as  gross 
as  the  impiety — "to  all  punishments  in  this  world, 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come."  With  what  feel- 
ings might  such  creatures  justly  regard  their 
Maker  ?  What  is  the  character  which  they  would 
have  a  right  to  ascribe  to  him?  It  would  be 
mockery  to  ask,  if  it  be  desirable  that  this  doctrine 
should  be  true;  or  if  Christianity  would  lose  its 
value,  should  it  appear  that  it  taught  no  such  doc- 
trine. 

It  is  because  we  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
inestimable  importance  of  true  religion  to  hu- 
man virtue  and  happiness,  and  therefore  desire  to 
promote  its  influence,  that  we  wish  men  to  know 
and  believe  that  these  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  It  is  because  God  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  our  perfect  veneration  and  love,  that  we 
revolt  at  doctrines  which  confound  and  darken  our 
ideas  of  his  nature,  which  represent  one  person  in 
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the  Deity  as  exacting,  and  another  as  submitting 
to,  the  punishment  of  out  offences ;  and  at  other 
doctrines  far  worse  than  these,  which,  if  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  have  their  full  influence  upon 
the  mind,  would  make  God  an  object  of  utter 
horror  and  detestation.  We  believe  that  the  great 
truths  of  religion  taught  by  Christianity  are  the 
foundation  of  public  and  private  happiness,  of  the 
good  order  of  well-regulated  society,  of  purity  of 
morals,  of  our  domestic  enjoyments,  of  all  that  is 
most  generous  and  most  disinterested  in  the  hu- 
man character,  of  all  those  qualities  which  endear 
man  to  man  ;  that  they  make  life  cheerful,  and  rec- 
oncile us  to  death  ;  and  that  it  is  on  these  that  the 
character  must  be  formed  which  will  iit  us  for 
heaven;  —  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  wish  them 
to  be  presented  to  men  such  as  they  really  are,  free 
from  the  gross  errors  which  human  folly  and  per- 
versity have  connected  with  them, — -errors  that  have 
prevented  their  reception,  and  essentially  counter- 
acted their  influence. 

Especially  at  the  present  time,  when,  through 
the  discredit  and  odium  cast  upon  Christianity  by 
the  false  systems  that  have  assumed  its  name,  its 
power  has  been  annihilated  through  a  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  educated 
classes  of  society  as  an  obsolete  superstition,  the 
call  is  most  imperative  upon  those  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men  is  an  object  of  concern, 
to  use  all  means  at  their  command  to  re-establish 
its  true  character.     If  they  are  indeed  engaged  in 
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supporting  the  cause  of  true  religion  against 
irreligion  and  superstition,  then  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind are  staked  upon  their  success.  All  efforts  to 
promote  the  influence  of  Christianity  will  be  inef- 
fectual, till  its  real  character  is  understood  and 
acknowledged ;  for  of  all  the  opposition  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  that  which  substitutes  in  its  place 
any  of  those  false  systems  that  have  assumed  its 
name  is  at  the  present  day  the  most  pernicious. 
If  the  doctrines  against  which  we  contend  are 
false,  then  the  worst  enemy  of  Christianity  is  he 
who  asserts  them  to  have  been  taught  by  Christ 

In  concluding  this  work,  I  should  not  speak  of 
myself  personally,  were  it  not  for  the  desire  which 
every  reader  naturally  feels  to  know  the  probable 
motives  of  one  who  addresses  him  on  any  impor- 
tant topic  of  practical  interest.  Disconnected,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  the  common  pursuits  of  the 
world,  and  independent  of  any  party  or  of  any 
man's  favor,  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  it  can  be  a  matter  of  less  private  con- 
cern what  opinions  others  may  hold.  No  one  will 
suppose,  that,  if  literary  fame  were  my  object,  I 
should  have  sought  it  by  such  a  discussion  as  this 
in  which  I  have  engaged.  Even  among  those  who 
have  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  errors  opposedi 
much  indifference  and  much  disgust  to  the  subject 
must  be  overcome,  before  I  can  expect  this  work 
to  find  any  considerable  number  of  readers*  I 
commenced  it  not  long  after  one  of  the  severest 
deprivations  of  my  life,,  the  loss  of  a  most  valuedf 
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and  most  justly  valued  friend,  and  have  continued 
it  with  sickness  and  death  around  me.  I  have 
been  writing,  as  it  were,  on  the  tombstones  of 
those  who  were  most  dear  to  me,  with  feelings 
of  the  character,  purposes,  and  duties  of  life  which 
my  own  death-bed  will  not  strengthen.  I  may, 
then,  claim  at  least  that  share  of  unsuspicious  at- 
tention to  which  every  one  is  entitled  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  any  other  motive  in  main- 
taining his  opinions,  than  a  very  serious,  earnest, 
and  enduring  conviction  of  their  truth  and  impor- 
tance. 
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(See  p.  251.) 
EXPLANATION  OP  JOHN  ti  61,  62- 

"  Does  this  give  yon  offence  ?  What,  then,  if 
you  should  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascending  where 
he  was  before  ?  " 

In  these  and  the  following  words,  Jesus  is  le- 
markiag  upon,  and  in  part  explaining,  what  he  hae 
before  said.  The  purport  of  the  words  is  thia : 
Does  it  offend  you  that  I  speak  of  my  death? 
"Would  your  offence  continue,  should  yon  see  me 
after  my  death  ascending  to  heaven  ? 

It  may  be  that  Jesus  here  referred  to  hia  ascen* 
sion  from  earth  and  disappearance  irom  the  view 
of  his  disciples.  But  if  he  did  so,  that  miracle 
was,  I  conceive,  present  to  his  mtnd  only  as  a 
proof  and  visible  emblem  of  what  he  prindpally 
intended  in  his  words.  What  he  principally  in- 
tended was  his  return  to  God  from  whom  he  cune, 
after  passing  through  his  sufferiDgB  and  death. 

*  From  Hr.  Nortgti'i  Nam  on  tha  Go^li. 


It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  bere  and  else^trhere, 
the  expressions  " coming  from"  and  " descending 
from  "  heaven  or  God,  which  are  founded  on  Jew- 
ish conceptions  of  heaven  as  the  local  habitation  of 
the  Deity,  are  in  tlieir  nature  necessarily  figurative, 
and  do  not  admit  of  being  taken  in  a  verbal  sense. 
God  is  in  no  one  place  rather  than  in  another. 
There  is  no  portion  of-  space  that  may  be  design 
nated  as  heaven  on  account  of  its  being  his  pecu- 
liar habitation.  "  To  be  in  heaven,"  or  "  to  be 
with  God,"  does  not  denote  existence  in  any  par- 
ticular place.  "To  descend  from  heaven,"  or>' to 
come  from  God,"  does  not  imply  previous  existence 
in  any  particular  place.  So  to  understand  such 
expressions  is  to  take  words  necessarily  figurative 
in  their  literal  meaning. 

"  Enoch  walked  with  God  " ;  —  "  Their  ciy  weM 
vp  to  God  " ;  —  "  The  spirit  skalt  return  to  God 
who  gave  it " ;  —  "  Draw  near  to  God  "  ;  —  "  God 
has  departed  from  me  "  ;  — "  O  God,  be  not  for 
from,  me  '" ;  —  "  God  will  hear  him  from  his  holji 
heaven" ;  —  "  Look  down  from  heaven,  O  Lord"; — 
"  The  Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven  " ;  —  "  Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  "  — "  God  sent  me  before 
you  "  ;  —  "I  (the  Ixird)  send  thee  to  the  children 

of  Israel " ; —  "  Let  «a  return  to  the  Lord, 

and  he  will  come  to  us."  In  these  passages,  and 
in  numberless  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  perceive 
how  the  imperfection  of  human  conceptions  and  of 
human  language  has  led  to  the  use  of  expressions 
equally  figurative  with  those  of  "  descending  from," 
and  "  ascending  to,"  heaven  and  God. 


The  expressions  above  quoted  are  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  they  are  such  as  arc  familiarly  used 
in  popular  language  at  the  present  day.  We  do 
not  find  among  them  those  harsher  figures  and 
ruder  conceptions  which  elsewhere  arc  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

In  John's  own  writings,  and  particularly  in  Ms 
reports  of  (he  discourses  of  our  Lord,  there  is  much 
language  of  a  similar  kind.  "  There  was  a  man 
[John]  sciU  from  God"; — "The  only  Son  who 
is  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father " ;  —  "  Ye  will  see 
heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  to  the  Son  of  Man  "  ;  —  "  The  Son 
of  Man  who  is  in  heaven  " ;  —  "  The  Father  has  not 
left  me  alone  "  ;  —  "  I  speak  what  I  have  seen  ivitk 
my  Father  "  ;  —  '*  I  speak  to  the  world  what  I  have 
heard  from  Him";  —  "There  are  many  rooms  in 
my  Father's  house ;  I  am  going  that  I  may  prepare 
a  place  for  you " ;  —  "  He  who  has  seen  me  has 
seen  the  Father "  ;  —  "  Whoever  loves  me  will 
obey  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  tuill  come  lo  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him  " ;  —  "I  came  from  the  Father  into  the  world ; 
now  I  am  leaving  the  world,  and  going  to  the 
Father." 

As  the  conceptions  which  we  finite  beings  form 
of  the  Infinite  Being  roust  be  inadequate  and  im- 
perfect, so  a  great  part  of  our  language  concerning, 
him  is  necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect,  and 
naturally  assumes  a  figurative  character.  Such,  of 
course,  is  particularly  the  case  with  popular  lan- 
guage.    This  is  full  of  modes  of  speech  addressed 


to  the  imagination  and  feelings,  but  of  a  different 
character  among  different  nations.  It  abounds 
more  with  figures,  and  becomes  more  remote  from 
literal  truth,  in  proportion  as  it  expresses,  or  is 
conformed  to,  the  conceptions  of  unphilosophical 
thinkers,  —  of  such  a  people  as  the  Jews.  A  great 
mistake  will  be  committed,  if  from  the  multitude 
of  these  figures  we  pick  out  one  made  remarkable, 
perhaps,  by  being  particularly  remote  from  our 
modes  of  expression,  and  impose  upon  it,  not  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  for  this  may  be  im- 
possible, but  some  imaginary,  mystical  meaning, 
which  is  too  obscure  to  oflend  us  by  presenting  an 
obvious  absurdity. 

Our  Lord,  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  where 
he  speaks  of  descending  from  heaven,  conforms  bis 
language  to  the  conception  of  the  Jews,  that  heaven 
was  the  peculiar  abode  of  God.  But  we  cannot 
receive  this  conception  as  true,  and  therefore  can- 
not  understand  the  words  in  their  literal  sense." 

It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  his  declaring 
himself  to  have  descended  firom  heaven  was  in- 
tended as  an  affirmation  of  his  pre-existence,  for 
that  by  "  heaven "  is  meant  a  portion  of  space 
where  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  man  reside. 
By  "  heaven  "  I  conceive  that,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  we  mean  that  futnie  state  of  blessed- 
.  ness  on  which  the  good  will  enter  after  death,  and 
in  which,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  those 


*  [The  remBindar  of  thit  note  li  rrom  u  impnAKt  dno^  «U(k 
i  not  beea  reTiiad  bj  die  kothor.]    . 


who  have  been  connected  on  earth  may  be  near 
each  other.  But  there  is  no  rational  foundation 
for  the  opinion,  that  those  beings  who  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  man  exist  within  the  limits  of 
a  certain  definite  portion  of  space  which  is  to  be 
called  heaven. 

Nor  would  our  Lord's  supposed  declaration  of 
hia  having  been  a  pre-existent  spirit,  an  angel,  or 
an  archangel,  or  some  being  of  a  still  liigher  order, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  occasion  and  purpose 
of  his  discourse.  It  could  have  tended  only  to  be- 
wilder the  minds  of  hearers  who,  without  this  new 
difEculty  put  before  them,  were  aheady  confounded 
by  his  actions.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
discourse  was  the  necessity  of  repressing  and  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  might  be,  the  worldly  passions 
and  expectations  of  the  Jews  arising  from  their 
false  notions  of  the  temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah. 
Its  purpose  was  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  the  true 
grounds  of  his  authority,  not  as  a  warrior  and 
earthly  king,  but  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God  and 
speaking  in  God's  name  ;  —  to  the  character  neces- 
sary in  his  followers,  who  were  not  to  be  bold 
partisans  of  a  temporal  prince,  but  to  do  the  works 
which  God  required  ;  —  to  the  blessings  which 
would  be  conferred  upon  them,  not  such  as  might 
be  looked  for  from  a  triumphant  leader,  but  eternal 
life  ;  —  and  to  the  means  by  which  this  blessedness 
was  to  be  procured  for  his  followers,  not  by  hia 
success  as  a  conqueror,  but  by  his  sufferings  and 
bloody  death. 

Among  these  thoughts  there  could  be  no  pro- 
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As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  expressiono 
"  to  come  from  God  "  and  "  to  descend  from  hcav- 
en"  arc  synonymous.  (See  John  iii.  2,  13,  31.) 
They  both  denote  the  appearing  among  men  as  a 
minister  of  God  miraculously  authorized  by  him. 
"To  go  to  heaven"  and  "to  go  to  God"  ate  at 
the  present  day  perfectly  familiar  expressions,  but 
equally  figurative  with  those  on  which  we  are 
remarking.  They  mean,  to  pass  from  this  life  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence,  in  which  God  will  con- 
fer new  happiness  on  the  good. 

In  speaking  of  himself  as  having  descended  from 
heaven,  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  is  the  same  as 
when  in  this  discourse  he  repeatedly  designates 
himself  as  "  him  whom  God  has  sent."  "  I  have 
descemkd  from  heaven,  not  to  do  my  own  will,  bat 
the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me."  (Verse  38  ;  com- 
pare vv.  29,  39,  40,  44,  46,  57.) 

Thus  far,  in  explaining  the  metaphor  by  which 
Jesus  represents  himself  as  the  bread  descending 
from  heaven,  we  find  nothing  which  is  not  analo- 
gous to  our  own  forms  of  expression.  But  in  the 
words  particularly  under  consideration  a  figure  oc- 
curs, which,  though  it  is  used  by  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers, Christian  and  Jewish,  has  not  found  a  place 
among  our  modes  of  speech.  It  is  connected  with 
less  philosophical  conceptions  of  God  than  those 
which  Christianity  has  taught  us  to  entertain.  In 
the  use  of  this  figure,  events  and  persons  and  states 
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of  being,  which  it  is  intended  to  refer  in  the  stzoog- 
est  manner  to  the  appointment  of  God,  and  to  rep- 
resent him  as  having  especially  predestined,  are 
spoken  of  as  having  a  proper  existence  while  yet 
existing  only  in  his  foreknowledge  and  purpose.  I 
hav^  elsewhere  explained  the  design  of  this  figure, 
and  given  many  examples  of  it.  See  the  notes  on 
John  xvii.  5  and  viii.  58."  It  is  one  which  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  as  his 
language  is  reported  by  John ;  as  when  he  says, 
"  And  now,  Father !  glorify  me  with  thyself,  giv- 
ing me  that  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  be/ore  the 
world  was."  "  Thou  didat  luve  me  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  worldr  (Ch.  xvii.  5,  24.)  In  like 
manner,  his  being  and  office  being  predetermined 
by  God  before  the  world  was,  he  here  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  existed  with  God  before  hia  ap- 
pearance on  earth. 


*  [See  before,  pp.  23S  -  946.] 


(See  p.  284.) 

ON  THE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CON- 
CEBNIXG  THE  VISIBLE  RETUWJ  OP  THEIR  MAS- 
TER TO  EARTH. 

The  language  of  our  Saviour  respecting  his  fu- 
ture coming  was,  I  believe,  more  or  less  misunder- 
stood by  some  or  all  of  the  Apostles,  during  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  ministry.  They  looked  for- 
ward, with  more  or  less  confidence,  to  a  personal 
and  visible  return  of  Christ  to  earth  at  no  distant 
period.  The  first  ceming  of  the  Messiah  had  been 
so  wholly  unUke  what  their  countrymen  had  uni- 
versally anticipated,  that,  when  he  spoke  of  a  future 
coming  while  the  existing  generation  was  still  Uv- 
ing,  they  transferred  to  this  some  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  long  entertained  respecting 
his  appearance  and  kingdom.  It  ia  necessary  to 
attend  to  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  explanar 
tion  which  has  been  given  of  the  language  of 
Christ.  The  evidence  of  it  may  appear  from  what 
follows. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  we  have  the 
following  narrative:*  "Peter,  turning  round,  cast 


his  eyes  on  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who 
was  in  the  company,  —  the  same  who  at  the  sup- 
per was  lying  at  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  said  to 
him,  Master,  who  is  he  that  will  betray  you?  — 
Peter,  seeing  this  disciple,  said  to  Jesus,  Maiiter, 
and  how  will  it  be  with  him  ?  Jesus  answered 
him.  If  it  be  my  will  that  he  remain  till  I  come, 
what  does  it  concern  you  ?  Be  you  my  follower. 
Hence  spread  that  report  among  the  brothers,  that 
this  disciple  was  not  to  die ;  though  Jesus  did  not 
Bay  to  him  that  he  would  not  die  ;  but,  If  it  be  my 
will  tliat  he  remain  till  I  come,  what  does  it  con- 
cern you  ?  " 

It  was  a  belief  among  the  Jews,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  sup|K)se,  that  the  lives  of  those  saints 
who  might  be  on  earth  when  the  Messiah  should 
appear  would  be  prolonged  through  his  reign  to 
the  termination  of  all  things.*  This  expectation,  it 
would  seem  from  the  passage  quoted,  was  now 
entertained  by  the  dlseiples  concerning  the  future 
coming  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  the  Jews 
was,  that  the  Messiah  would  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel ;  that  he  would  raise  the  nation  to  even 
far  greater  power  and  splendor  than  they  believed 
it  to  have  enjoyed  during  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  Similar  expectations  were  entertained 
by  the  disciples  of  Christ  till  after  his  death.  The 
two  who  journeyed  with  him  to  Emmaus  after  hU 
RBurrection  said,  "  We  were  hoping  that  it  waB  he 

*  See  Pocoek'i  Hots  MUcellaMW  in  Hainan.  Portun  Uorii; 
"WvAt,  L  ITT,  1TB. 
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who  was  to  b«  the  deliverer  of  Israel."*  The  last 
qneslion  which  his  Apostles  proposed  to  him  was, 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  now  restore  the  kin^om  to 
Israel?"  The  false  expectation  implied  in  these 
words,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  corrected  by 
our  Saviour.  He  only  answered,  "  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Father  alone."  f  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Apostles  shows  that  they  bad  at  the 
time  no  correct  understanding  of  his  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  the  Je^vish  nation  ;  and 
that  their  minds  still  dwelt  on  the  ancient  hopea 
of  their  countrymen. 

The  later  Jews  have  supposed,  that  at  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  the  saints  who  arc  dead  will  be 
raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  the  glories  of 
his  kingdom. J  It  is  probable  that  this  is  a  tradi- 
tionary belief,  and  that  a  similar  supposition  waa 
entertained  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  If 
so,  it  may  have  served  in  part  as  a  foundation  for 
the  following  striking  and  eloquent  passage,  in 
which  St.  Paid  expresses  to  the  Thcssalonians  his 
expectation  of  the  near  return  of  our  Saviour  to 
earth  .§ 

"  I  would  have  you  understand,  brothers,  con- 
cerning those  who  have  fallen  asleep,  that  you  may 
not  sorrow  like  other  men  who  have  no  hope.     For 

"  IiBko  xxiv.  ai.  1  Act*  i.  e,  7. 

t  See  PocDck's  disaertation,  "  In  quo  TSrim  JadEeonim  da  resnr- 
njctione  mortuonini  sentenline  expendnntar,"  one  of  hia  Notse  Mif- 
cellanete  upon  ihe  Porta  M»ig.    Worta,  I.  159,  aeqq, 

^  1  Tbcsa-ir.  13- is. 

» 
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as  we  believe  that  Jeaus  died  and  rose  again,  so 
also  will  God,  through  Jesus,  bring  again  with  him 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  For  this  we  say  to 
you,  brothers,  as  teachers  from  God,  that  we  who 
are  living,  we  who  are  left  till  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,*  shall  not  anticipate  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  will  descend  from 
heaven,  with  a  summons  given  by  an  archangel 
sounding  the  trump  of  God;  and  they  who  have 
died  in  Christ  will  arise  first.  Then  we  who  are 
living,  we  who  are  left,  shall  be  borne  up  with  them 
into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so 
shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  So  then  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words." 

The  Thessalonians,  it  is  evident  from  both  of  the 
Bpisttc9  addressed  to  them,  were  looking  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  as  an  event  not  distant 
This  expectation  they  would  hardly  have  enteiv 
tained  so  strongly  as  they  appear  to  have  done, 
had  it  not  been  countenanced  by  St.  Paul,  throngh 
whom  they  had  just  been  converted  to  Cbristiimity. 
Anticipating  that  oui  Saviour  was  about  to  come 
in  person  to  establish  his  kingdom  and  reward  his 
followers,  they  feared,  it  seems,  that  their  friends 
who  had  died  might  not  share  in  the  glories  and 
blessings  to  be  then  enjoyed  by  those  Christiana 
who  might  be  living.  It  was  the  porpose  of  the 
Apostle  to  remove  this  apprehension. 

*  It  is  thn*  that  the  wordi,  ^u  ol  iimt,  el  mpiXiMr^ui^i 
lit  r^i-  trapoua-lar  rou  Kupunt,  ihonld  b«  rendered.  St.  Paul  tpMkf 
of  ihoso  who  are  alive,  thoM  who  an  left  till  the  comiDg  of  tfae  Lpi^ 
in  conlndiitiiiction  from  thon  who  hare  fUlen  atloep. 
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Bat  if  we  rigfatiy  imdemaiid  tfae  paasase.  the 
conceptions  of  the  Apostle  rcspectine  onr  Lord's 
fiitnre  coming  were  OToneon?.  Cndoobiedlr  h  ap- 
pears that  tbey  were  so.  Bat  to  wfaai  does  ihe 
error  amonnt  ?  Does  it  atfeci  any  important  doc- 
trine of  relifiioa  ?  What  is  tfae  e^^endal  &ci  here 
expressed,  concerning  the  circamstances  of  which 
St.  Paol  had  faUea  into  a  mistake,  in  coDseqneiice 
of  the  previous  opinions  of  hid  coontr^men  ?  Tfae 
essential  doctrine  —  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
a  truth  of  religion  —  is  this,  that,  whether  the  foi- 
lowers  of  Christ  live  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  oo 
earth,  their  fntore  happiness  is  equally  secnr&  Tfae 
dead  and  the  living  are  eqoally  the  care  of  God; 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  tbey  will  all  meet 
together  where  their  Master  has  gone  before. 

That  St,  Paol  had  in  view  that  figorative  laa> 
guage  in  which  onr  Savionr  was,  as  I  believe,  sup- 
posed to  have  predicted  his  fatnre  personal  coming, 
appears  from  the  words  immediately  follow^ing  those 
just  quoted.  The  Apostle  adopts  the  thonghtfl  and 
expressions  which  the  Evangelists  represent  Christ 
as  having  used. 

"  But  concerning  the  times  and  the  nicasons, 
brothers,  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  write  to 
you.  For  yon  yourselves  know  well,  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  coming  as  a  thief  in  the  night*     For 


•  Compare  Matthew  xxiv.  43,  44.  "Bnt  thi«  70B  know,  thM  if 
the  muUr  of  a  house  is  nnre  at  what  bom-  a  thief  it  comioj;,  h«  ii 
•wake,  and  tnSen  not  hig  honrc  to  he  broken  into.  Ho  then  lie  joo 
■Iwaja  read; ;  for  ia  an  boor  in  which  joa  do  not  «xpcct  hln,  tha 
Bon  of  ManwiU  oome." 


when  they  shall  say,  Peace  and  safety,  then  sadden 
destruction  -will  come  upon  them,*  as  the  pangs  of 
a  woman  with  cliild ;  and  they  will  not  escape. 
But  you,  brothers,  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that 
day  should  come  upon  you  as  a  thief.  You  are 
all  children  of  the  light,  and  children  of  the  day; 
we  are  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness.  Let 
U3  not  sleep,  then,  as  others,  bat  \i'atch  and  be 
sober."  f 

With  their  espeetations  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom, the  Jews  had  connected  the  belief  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  his  enemies.  A  similar 
belief  we  find  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (written  shortly  after 
the  First,)  in  which  he  encourages  them  with  the 
hope  that  Christ  was  coming  to  deliver  them  frooi 
persecution  by  the  destruction  of  their  persecutors. 

*'  We  glory  in  you,  telling  the  churches  of  God 
of  your  constancy  and  faithfiilness  in  all  yonr  per- 
secutions, and  the  afflictions  that  you  endure; 
which  afford  a  pledge  of  that  just  judgment  of 
God,  by  which  you  will  be  declared  worthy  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  you  are  suffering. 
Since  it  will  be  just  for  .God  to  make  them  suffer 
in  return  who  are  afflicting  you,  and  to  give  yon 
who  arc  afflicted  rest  x^dth  as,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  manifested  from  heaven,  with  the  angels 
of  his  might,  in  ffaming  fire,  punishing  those  who 
know  not  God,  and  those  who  refuse  obedience  to 
the  gospel  of  onr  Lord  Jesus ;  who  will  suffer  the 

•  CompM  Mwthow  xxiT.  87  -  » }  Lake  xxL  8*,  Si. 
t  CompanUiUthawnlT.M-n. 


penalty  of  everlasting  destruction,  inflicted  by  the 
glorious  power  of  the  Lord  himself,  when  he  shall 
come  in  that  day  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
honored  in  all  believers."  ' 

But  the  Thessalonians,  it  appears,  had  been 
strongly  excited  by  the  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  They  were  regarding  it  as  an  event 
close  at  Iiand.  St  Paul,  in  consequence,  though 
he  himself  anticipated  it  as  not  very  distant,  re- 
minds them,  in  order  to  allay  the  feverish  state  of 
feeling  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been,  that  he 
had  in  a  previous  conversation  with  them  pointed 
out  a  certain  event  by  which  it  was  to  be  preceded, 
and  which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  This  event  I 
eapposc  to  have  been  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  full  explanation 
of  the  obscure  passage  to  which  I  refer.f 

We  have  seen  that  St,  Paul,  at  the  time  when 
he  \iTOte  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
was  looking  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  those 
Christians  who  had  died,  which  should  take  place 
at  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  regarded 
himself  and  those  whom  he  addressed  as  individ- 
uals who  might  be  living  at  the  time  of  that  event 
The  same  anticipations  appear  in  his  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.     He  says  :  — 

"  Through  the  Messiah  all  will  be  made  -alive. 
But  each  in  his  proper  order;  Christ  the  first  fruits ; 
next,  they  who  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming. 

"  aTbew.  i.  4-10.  t,aTh««.ch.iL 
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"  Brothers,  I  tell  yon  a  new  truth.  We  shall  not 
indeed  all  sleep,  but  \ve  shall  all  be  changed  ;  in  a 
moment,  in  the  glance  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ; 
—  for  the  trump  will  sound,  and  the  dead  will  be 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  * 

St,  Paul  elsewhere  in  his  Epistles  refers,  I  think, 
to  the  expected  personal  appearance  of  his  Master ; 
as,  when  addressing  the  Corinthians,  some  of  whom 
■were  disposed  to  an  unfriendly  judgment  concern- 
ing him,  he  says  :  "Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
till  the  Lord  come,  who  will  bring  to  light  what  is 
hidden  in  darkness,  and  make  manifest  the  pur- 
poses of  men's  hearts ;  and  then  every  one's  praise 
will  be  from  God."  f 

Thus  also  he  exhorts  the  Romans  to  obey  the 
precepts  he  had  given  them,  "  understanding  the 
time  ;  for  the  hour,"  he  says,  "  has  come  for  qs  to 
awake  from  sleep ;  for  now  is  our  deliverance  nearer 
than  when  we  became  believers.  The  night  is  far 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  J 

To  the  Philippians  (iv.  5)  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is 
at  hand,"  apparently  in  the  same  sense  in  which  in 
the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  8)  it  is  said,  "  The  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

He  tolls  the  Corinthians :  "  I  ever  thank  my  God 
for  you,  on  account  of  the  favor  of  God  bestowed 
apon  you  through  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  you  have  been 
enriched  by  him  with  all  instruction  and  all  knowl- 
edge, the  doctrine  of  Christ  having  been  firmly  es- 
tablished among  you,  so  that  you  are  poor  in  no 

t  1  Cot.  It.  S. 
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blessing,  whilst  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  God  also  will  preserve 
you  steadfast  to  the  end,  so  that  you  may  be  with- 
out blame  iii  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." ' 

To  the  Phiiippians  (i.  6)  he  expresses  his  confi- 
dence, that  "  he  among  them  who  baa  begun  a  good 
work  will  go  on  to  perfect  it  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

We  will  now  take  notice  of  a  single  passage  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  It  has  been  expected 
by  the  later  Jews  that  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist, 
or  of  the  Anti-Messiah,  would  precede  that  of  the 
Messiah.  The  same  notion  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  referred  to  by  St  John  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  — 

"  Children,  it  is  the  last  hour ;  and  as  you  have 
heard  that  the  Antichrist  is  coming,  so  there  are 
now  many  antichrists,  whence  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  hour.''^ 

There  is  so  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  ascribed  to  St,  Peter  was  written  by 
him,  that  it  is  not  to  be  quoted  aa  evidence  of  his 
opinions.  But  in  his  First  Epistle  (as  it  is  called), 
that  is,  probably,  in  the  only  writing  of  his  which 
remains,  he  says:  "The  end  of  all  things  draws 
near.     Be  sober,  therefore,  and  watch  and  pray."  J 

"  Encourage  one  another,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  and  ao  much  the  more, 
because  yon  sec  the  day  is  approaching."^ 

'  I  Cor.  i.  4-8.  t  1  JohD  ii.  IS. 

t  Ch.  It.  7.  *  Ch.  X.  aS- 


I  do  not  refer  to  the  Apocalypse  aa  the  work  of 
St.  John,  for  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so.  But  as  it 
was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  it  affords  evidence 
of  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  discipies  of  the 
Apostles.  I  regard  it  as  the  production  of  some 
early  Jewish  Christian,  whose  imagination  waa 
highly  excited  by  the  expected  coining  of  Christ 
It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  that  he  himself  intended 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  Apostle  John,  or  that 
there  is  ground  for  charging  him  with  any  fraudu- 
lent design.  His  work,  notwithstanding  the  imper- 
fection of  its  language,  is  in  a  high  strain  of  poetry. 
The  mind  of  the  writer  was  borne  away  by  his  sub- 
ject. He  intended,  as  I  conceive,  that  his  visions 
should  be  understood  as  imaginary  only,  like  those 
of  another  work  of  about  the  same  age,  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  exam- 
ple, like  those  of  Bunyan.  The  conviction  waa 
strong  upon  him,  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
was  near  at  hand ;  and  the  object  of  his  work, 
which  in  modern  times  has  been  so  ill  understood, 
was,  I  believe,  to  describe  the  events  by  which,  ao 
cording  to  the  belief  of  his  age,  or  his  own  particu- 
lar belief,  it  was  to  be  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed.  In  the  very  commencement  of  his  work, 
he  professes  that  it  relates  to  events  soon  to  occur ; 
exhorting  his  readers  to  attend  to  what  is  written, 
"  becavse  the  time  is  near."  Hie  words  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  Common  Version :  — ■ 

"  The  Revelation  of  Jeeus  Christ,  which  God 
gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  oervantB  tkingt 
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ickich  mmt  shortly  come  to  pass;  and  he  sent  and 

signified  it  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John 

Blessed  is  he  that  readcth,  and  they  that  hear,  the 
■words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things 
which  are  written  therein  ;  for  the  lime  is  at  hand." 

The  words,  as  thus  translated,  show,  I  think,  that 
those  expositions  of  the  book  are  erroneous,  which 
suppose  it  to  contain  a  prophecy  of  events  concern- 
ing tlie  Christian  Church,  extending  to  our  own 
time  and  beyond,  some  of  the  most  important  not 
having  yet  taken  place.  Whatever  the  WTiter  an- 
ticipated was,  as  he  believed,  shortly  to  come  to 
pass.  But  I  suppose  that  the  words  contain  a 
much  clearer  indication  of  his  siibject,  and  that 
the   first  verse   should  be  thus  rendered ;  — 

"  The  Manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
has  granted  him  to  show  forth  to  hia  servants, — 
what  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  which  he  has  sig- 
nified, sending  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John." 

The  near  coming  of  the  Lord  is  several  times 
referred  to  in  the  work  in  express  terms.  In  the 
seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  the  language 
which  our  Saviour  used  when  he  figuratively  spoke 
of  his  coming  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  quoted  by  the  \vriter:  "  Lo!  he  is  com- 
ing in  clouds,  and  every  eye  \viU  see  him,  and  they 
who  pierced  him  ;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  land 
will  lament."*  There  are  elsewhere  similar  refer- 
ences to  the  words  of  Christ.  And  the  book  con- 
cludes, as  it  began,  with  a  declaration,  that  the 

*  Compare  MsUbeir  xzir.  30. 
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events  anticipated  in  it  were  near  at  hand ;  and  an 
explicit  indication  that  the  main  event  expected 
was  the  coining  of  Christ.  "  And  the  angel  said 
to  me,  Seal  not  up  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 

this  book ;  for  the  time  is  near Lo !  I  am 

coming  quickly  to  bring  retribution  with  me,  to 

give  to  every  man  according  to  his  works 

He  who  testifies  these  things  says.  Surely  I  am 
coming  quickly.     Amen !    Come,  Lord  Jesus ! " 

The  principal  source  of  illustration  for  this  book 
is  to  be  found  in  the  language  and  conceptions  of 
the  later  Jews,  especially  their  conceptions  of  events 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  is 
from  the  neglect  of  this  means  of  illustration,  and 
from  the  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  character 
of  the  work  as,  properly  speaking,  prophetical,  that 
the  imaginations  of  most  modern  expositors  have 
been  so  bewildered  in  its  study.  The  coincidence 
between  many  of  the  conceptions  of  the  later  Jews, 
and  those  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, leaves  little  doubt  that  the  former  are  tradi- 
tionary, and  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ 

Though  the  Second  Epistle  ascribed  to  Peter 
cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence  of  the  opinions  of 
that  Apostle,  it  affords  proof  of  a  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  existing  among  Christians  at  some 
period  during  the  first  two  centuries.  The  writer 
says  (iii.  3  - 13) :  "  Be  aware  of  this,  that  in  the 
last  days  scoffers  will  arise,  follovmig  their  own 
lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  his  promised  coming  ? 
For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue 
as  they  were  since  the  beginning  of  l^e  creation. 


son  •.  «IE 

But  they  ■vrilfollj-  fonet.  tec  a  cui  zf^M  -van. 
of  God  there  were  beaveiki.  mai  i^  -Mrii  ^Ln^  :ra: 
of  the  water,  and  smrouikUii  'sr  •irX'^z,  Tnii:a 
things  being  so.  the  worM  ;i^o  skscm  "c-ij  a?- 
stroyed,  being  inandainj  by  weti  ic  ia^  ard- 
ent heavens  and  the  present  earth  are  by  i^  -viri 
reser\'ed  for  fire,  being  kept  for  a  day  wif^s  -2^ 
impious  will  be  judged  and  destroyed.  Fon«  csiK 
this  one  thing,  beloved,  that  a  day  widi  the  L^xa 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thoiuond  years  as  a 
day.  The  Lobd  is  not  tardy  in  pen'orming  ha 
promise  (a£  some  think  him  tardy),  bat  i5  padem 
toward  us,  not  billing  that  any  sbooJd  peiiffa.  bat 
that  all  should  attain  reformation.  Bat  the  day  of 
the  Lotto  will  come  as  a  thief,  in  which  the  heav- 
ens will  pass  away  with  a  roarin?  sotmd.  aikd  die 
elements  will  melt  with  fervent  beat,  and  the  eartli 
and  all  its  works  iatU  be  burnt  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  present  things  are  to  be  dissolved,  what 
ought  you  to  be  in  all  holy  cooduct  and  pioos  diA- 
positions,  expecting  and  earnestly  desiring  the  cota- 
ing  of  the  day  of  God,  in  which  the  heavens  will 
be  dissolved  by  fire,  and  the  elements  melt  wTth 
fervent  heat.  But  we,  according  to  his  promise, 
expect  new  heavens  and  a  nen'  earth,  in  whicfa 
righteousness  will  dwelL" 

Though  the  author  does  not  in  this  parage  ex- 
plicitly speak  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  —  for  by  the 
title  "  Lord  "  God  is  here  intended,  —  yet  I  top- 
pose  there  is  no  controversy  that  he  eoaofxxM  la 
his  imagination  the  consummatioo  of  all  pRa^mt 
things,  which  he   describes,  with  that  erent.     It 
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appears,  then,  from  what  he  says,  that  there  bad 
been  so  much  expectation  among  Christians  of  the 
speedy  return  of  Christ,  as  to  afford  occasion  for 
the  ridicule  of  scoffers.  The  writer,  it  seems,  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  attended  with  the  renova- 
tion of  all  things  by  fire ;  a  conception  which  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  consummation 
of  all  things  by  fire  at  the  termination  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liar, and  borrowed,  not  from  the  notions  of  the  Jews 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  from 
Gentile  philosophy,  particularly  the  Stoic.  There 
is  nothing  answering  to  it  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  nor,  I  think,  in  the  Jewish  traditions. 
It  is  quite  different  from  the  notions  entertained  by 
the  earliest  Christian  Fathers,  which  correspond  to 
those  held  by  the  Jews,  and  expressed  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse; though  they  comprised  much  which  had 
nowhere  been  taught  by  any  Apostle.  The  earlier 
Fathers  believed,  to  quote  the  description  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  as  his  au- 
thority, that  Jerusalem  was  to  be  rebuilt,  adorned, 
and  enlarged  ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection, 
in  which  the  followers  of  Christ  who  were  dead, 
together  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  other 
pious  Jews,  were  to  return  to  life ;  that  these,  with 
the  body  of  Christians,  were  to  inhabit  that  city 
with  Christ,  rejoicing,  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  would  follow  the  general  resurrection 
and  judgment  of  all.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  of  the  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  person 
upon  earth  ;  a  doctrine  which  the  earlier  Christians 
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would  be  disposed  to  receive  the  more  eagerly  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression,  persecution,  and 
deprivation  they  were  suffering.  It  was,  liowever, 
rejected  and  opposed  by  Origen.  When  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  worldly 
prosperity  shone  on  its  professors,  the  doctrine  grad- 
ually faded  out  of  notice  ;  but  it  has  existed  to  our 
own  age,  transmitted  or  revived,  being  held  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  some  one  or  other  more  enthu- 
siastic sect,  in  connection  with  the  belief  that  the 
expected  kingdom  of  Christ  is  at  hand. 

We  will  now  confine  our  attention  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Apostles,  which  are  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  additions  made  to  them  by 
others.  I  have  quoted  the  writings  of  different 
Apostles.  Probably  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  them  concerning  the  circumstances 
which  would  attend  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but 
they  all  appear  to  have  expected  his  personal  and 
visible  return  to  earth  as  an  event  not  distant ;  and 
to  have  believed  that  he  would  come  to  exercise 
judgment,  to  reward  his  faithful  followers,  to  pun- 
ish the  disobedient,  and  to  destroy  his  foes.  St. 
Paul,  likewise,  expected  that  "the  dead  who  were 
Christ's"  would  be  raised  at  his  coming.  He  fur- 
ther tells  the  Thcssalonians,  that  the  followers  of 
Christ  then  living  would  be  borne  up  in  the  air  to 
meet  the  Lord  and  continue  ever  with  him ;  — 
words  which  imply,  that  he  believed  that  the  end 
of  all  present  things  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
coming  of  Christ.  To  the  Corinthians,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  resurrection  of  the  foUowem  of  Christ  at 
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his  coming,  he  says :  "  Then  will  be  the  end^  when 
he  wall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 
Father ;  after  destroying  all  dominion  and  all  au- 
thority and  power.  For  he  must  reign  till  He  has 
put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.    The  last  enemy, 

Death,   shall    be   destroyed And   when   all 

things  are  put  under  him,  then  will  the  Son  him- 
self be  subject  to  Him  who  put  all  things  under 
him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."*  We  are  like- 
wise led  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  connected 
the  end  of  the  world  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  by 
the  strong  language  that  he  uses  concerning  the 
general  judgment  of  men,  which  was  then  to  take 
place.  Thus  he  says  to  Timothy :  "  I  charge  thee 
before  God,  and  before  Jesus  Christ,  who  will 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead  when  he  shall  appear 
in  his  kingdom";!  and  the  conception,  that  we 
must "  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
to  receive  according  to  what  we  have  done  in  the 
body,  either  good  or  evil,"  is  one  which  he  repeat- 
edly expresses.  J  That  he  looked  for  the  end  of  the 
world  as  following  the  coming  of  Christ,  may  be 
inferred  also  from  his  describing  those  who  should 
then  rise  as  passing  from  mortality  to  immortality, 
and  as  clothed  with  spiritual  bodies.  "  Flesh  and 
blood,"  he  says,  "cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  §  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  likewise  speak  of 
"  its  being  the  last  time  "  ;  and  of  "  the  end  of  all 
things  being  at  hand."     It  is  to  be  particularly  ob- 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  24  -  28.  t  2  Timotfaj  ir.  1. 

I  Romans  xiv.  10 ;  2  Corinthians  r.  10. 
S  1  Corinthians  xt.  50. 
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served,  that  there  is  no  intimation  given  by  any 
Apostle  of  a  millennia!  reign  of  Christ ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  among  many  others,  serves  to  show 
that  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
clearly  taught,  was  not  the  work  of  St.  John. 

Slch,  then,  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of 
the  Apostles  respecting  the  Second  coming  of  theu- 
Master.  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  subject, 
so  important  in  many  of  its  relations,  from  its  spe- 
cial bearing  upon  the  explanations  which  I  have 
given  of  the  language  of  our  Saviour.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  his  language  concerning  his 
future  coming,  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth,  and  his  passing  judgment  upon  all  men, 
presents  no  difficulty  when  compared  with  subse- 
quent events ;  that  his  expressions  are  figiurative, 
and  that  their  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  analo- 
gous metaphors,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious; 
and  that,  however  bold  some  of  them  may  appear, 
they  do  not  transcend  the  genius  of  the  Oriental 
style.  But  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
Apostles,  through  causes  which  I  have  endeavored 
partly  to  explain,  instead  of  a  figurative  coming, 
expected  a  literal  return  of  their  Master  to  earth, 
before  the  generation  then  living  should  pass  away; 
that,  instead  of  a  figurative  judgment,  they  believed 
that  on  his  return  he  would  judge  all  men  in  per- 
son ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  these  events, 
they  anticipated  the  end  of  all  things.  These  ex- 
pectations were  erroneous  ;  and  before  the  explana- 
tion which  has  been  given  of  the  words  of  Christ 
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can  be  fully  admitted,  this  error  must  be  Diidei^ 
stood.  Wo  must  not  read  over  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  expressed  with  a  confused  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  sense,  aa  if  they  related  to  events  still 
future,  and  were  at  the  same  time  coincident  in 
meaning  with  the  language  of  Christ. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  illnstrate  the  dif- 
ference which  I  suppose  to  exist  between  his  mean- 
ing and  the  conceptions  of  the  Apostles  respecting 
his  future  coming.  But  there  arc  questions  and 
considerations  suggested  by  the  facta  brought  fot- 
ward,  which,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  this  work,  are  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  not  our  Saviour  prevent  his  Apostles 
from  falling  into  the  error  we  have  remarked? 
The  answer  to  this  question  ^vill  open  to  us  views 
of  much  importance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament. 

On  many  subjects  oui  Saviour  refrained  from 
entering  into  a  full  explanation,  and  correcting  the 
errors  of  his  hearers.  They  were  errora  not  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  essential  truths  of  re- 
ligion. The  course  of  events,  the  advance  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  would 
afford  sufficient  correctives ;  and  he  w^s  not  sent 
to  deliver  men  from  all  false  opinions,  and  to  fur- 
nish a  digest  of  truth  upon  every  subject.  An 
error  not  important  may  be  so  interwoven  with  an 
essential  truth,  that  it  can  be  eepaiia-ted  oidy  by  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  unravelling  the  whole  webi 
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A  misapprehenaion  of  facts  may  be  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  feelings  practically  true.  Their  roots 
may  be  so  twisted  round  it,  that  there  is  danger  of 
eradicating  them  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it.  Nor 
does  the  communication  of  truth  depend  upon  the 
instructor  alone.  No  instructor  can  give  a  child 
the  knowledge  of  a  man.  He  to  whom  God  had 
opened  the  treasure-house  of  wisdom  could  not 
make  all  his  most  willing  hearers  as  wise  as  him- 
self. Putting  out  of  view  all  miraculous  influence 
upon  the  mind,  men  can  be  advanced  in  intellectual 
improvement  only  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
which  they  have  already  made.  A  truth,  how- 
ever clearly  presented,  must  be  in  some  accordance 
with  the  previous  habits  of  thinking  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  in  order  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended ;  and  a  truth  ill  apprehended,  detached 
from  the  relations  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed, 
may  be  more  mischievous  than  the  error  which  it 
is  intended  to  supplant.  Men  must  be  taught,  as 
our  Saviour  taught  them,  as  "  they  are  able  to  l>ear 
it."  To  have  enabled  his  hearers  fully  to  compre- 
hend all  facts  and  truths  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  have  freed  their  minds  from  all  false 
conceptions  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  king- 
dom, and  every  topic  which  has,  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  a  bearing  upon  religion,  could  have 
been  effected  only  by  a  miracle  which  would  almost 
have  changed  their  identity.  Supposing  that  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Apostles  such  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought,  still  their  hearers  would  have  been 
as  dull  of  apprehension  as  were  those  whom  Christ 
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of  his  ministry  one  of  his  Aposties  said  to  him, 
"  Master,  show  us  the  Father,  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied,"*  it  may  be  perceived  that  there  were 
difficulties  enough  to  be  overcome  in  communi- 
cating to  them  a  full  apprehension  of  those  ele- 
mentary truths.  Their  attention  was  not  to  be 
withdrawn  from  them  by  dii^cussions,  doubts,  ques- 
tions, and  explanations  respecting  subjects  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  concerning  which  they 
might  have  adopted  the  errors  of  their  age.  When, 
referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of 
Bouls,  a  doctrine  at  that  time  generally  connected 
with  the  belief  of  their  immortality,  they  asked, 
"  Master,  who  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  ■was  born  blind?  "four  Saviour  in  his  answer 
did  not  explain  to  them  the  mistake  implied  in 
those  words.  "When,  under  the  belief  common  to 
their  countrymen,  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life 
were  punishments  from  God,  certain  individuals 
came  to  tell  him  of  the  "  Galilceans,  whose  blood 
Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,"  J  there 
was  nothing  in  his  reply  to  correct  their  false  con- 
ceptions. The  relative  importance  of  different  doc- 
trines, the  wide  separation  which  divides  what  is 
essential  in  true  religion  from  all  the  accessory 
notions  that  men  have  made  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, is  very  little  understood  at  the  present  day, 
and  was  not  better  understood  by  the  Jews  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago.  In  most  minds,  those  opinions 
which  they  believe  or  fancy  to  have  anything  of  a 

*  John  zir.  S.  t  John  ix.  9.  t  Ijo^  3uii- 1- 
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religious  character  are  disposed  without  regard  to 
perspective.  They  all  atand  for\vard  equal  in  mag- 
nitude. It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  essential  truths  of  religion  and  all 
other  doctrines,  true  or  false,  was  never  confounded 
by  him.  He  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  only 
upon  what  it  most  concerned  them  to  know  as  re- 
ligious beings,  that  is,  as  creatures  of  God  and 
heirs  of  immortality.  In  order  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  confine  his  teach- 
ing to  the  essential  trutlis  of  religion.  K  he  bad 
done  otherwise,  if  he  had  labored  to  correct  the 
errors  of  his  hearers  upon  subjects  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  to  place  the  trufli  diatinctly  before  them 
in  all  those  new  relations  which  it  might  present, 
his  hearers  would  unavoidably  have  confounded 
the  doctrines  thus  taught  them  upon  divine  au- 
thority with  those  essential  principles  which  alone 
it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to  announce.  Their 
imaginations  and  feelings  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  occupied  about  what  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence for  them  to  know,  than  about  truths  which 
it  was  of  the  highest  concern  that  they  should  un- 
derstand themselves,  and  be  qualified  to  teach  to 
others. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  viewed.  We  most  consider,  not  mere- 
ly the  disciples,  but  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  we  must 
regard  the  character  of  the  ignorant,  prejudiced,  un- 
stable multitudes  whom  he  addreased,  and  whom 
his  Apostles  were  to  address ;  and  we  mnst  recol- 
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lect,  that  whatever  he  taught  to  hia  Apostles  was 
in  effect  taught  to  all ;  that  it  was  their  proper 
office  to  publish  his  whole  doctrine.  Now  in  com- 
municating to  men  the  essential  truths  of  religion, 
and  in  confining  his  attention  to  these  alone,  he 
had  to  encounter  prejudices  and  passions  the  most 
obstinate  and  violent.  Superstition,  fanaticism, 
and  hypocrisy,  all  that  is  in  moat  direct  opposition 
to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  constituted  the  re- 
ligion of  a  great  part  of  the  Jews.  It  was  vital  to 
th'^  selfish  purposes  and  to  the  authority  of  tiiose 
who  were  leaders  among  the  people,  that  the  errors 
which  prevailed  should  retain  their  power  over 
men's  minds.  The  bigotry  of  false  religion  was  at 
the  same  time  inflamed  by  national  pride.  This' 
opposition  Christ  had  to  encounter,  and  hence  he 
was  assailed  throughout  hia  ministry  with  continual 
cavil,  reproach,  and  persecution  ;  and  he  saw  from 
its  commencement,  that  he  should  soon  become 
their  victim.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  required  the  utmost  circumspection,  judg- 
ment, and  self-command.  No  new  prejudice  was 
to  be  needlessly  excited.  No  unnecessary  occasion 
of  cavil  was  to  be  presented.  No  opportunity  for 
perverting  or  contradicting  his  words  was  to  be 
given,  that  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
purpose  of  hia  mission.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
waste  the  numbered  days  of  his  ministry,  in  which 
so  much  was  to  be  accomplished,  to  perplex  his 
hearers,  and  to  exasperate  his  foes,  by  entering  into 
controversy  or  explanations  respecting  topics  of 
minor  concern.     The  hold  which  a  prejudice  has 
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upon  the  mind  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
show  of  |)roof  that  may  be  brought  in  its  support. 
Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  we  should  now 
regard  only  aa  an  object  of  ridicule,  have  in  other 
ages  been  the  occasion  of  rancorous  contention. 
In  tlie  fourteenth  century,  a  dispute  raged  in  the 
Greek  empire  concerning  the  question,  whether 
the  ligiit  which  shone  round  Christ  at  his  trans- 
figuration was  created  or  uncreated.  Four  coun- 
cils were  assembled,  and  those  who  affirmed  it  to 
be  created,  and  held  the  consequences  which  were 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  doctrine,  were 
anathematized  as  worse  than  all  other  heretics." 
If  a  new  teacher  of  true  religion  had  been  sent 
ftom  God  to  the  men  of  that  age,  we  may  easily 
comprehend,  that  few  mistakes  would  have  tended 
more  to  render  his  mission  fruitless,  than  for  him 
to  have  entered  into  any  explanation,  or  to  have 
passed  any  judgment,  upon  this  controversy.  In 
the  defence  of  what  we  now  consider  as  gross 
errors,  a  blind  and  deaf  bigotry  has  been  displayed, 
tiic  strength  of  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  since 
the  delusion  has  passed  away.  It  is  not  yet  two 
centuries  since  the  denial  of  the  then  common 
belief  of  witchcraft  was  regarded  as  implying  the 
denial  of  the  agency  of  any  spiritual  being,  of  the 
existence  of  the  invisible  world,  and  conseqaeatlj 

*  Sea  PclBvii  DojciUBtB  Theologio.  De  Deo  Deiqaa  Propria- 
tatibai,  Ijb.  I.  c.  13.  Compare  Motbcim'a  Inititaiei  of  Sedemaiti- 
c*I  Hi8toi7,  CeDt.  XIV.  P.  n.  Ch.  V.  ft  1,  9 ;  GicHler,  Bd.  IL 
Abth.  Ill  f  1S9,  S(e  Anfl.,  or  ToL  m.  i  laT,  CnnnliigliuD'i  Tiui- 
btion.] 
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as  virtual  atheism.'  In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  for 
a  long  period  before,  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal 
possession  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  many 
diseases  were  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Our  Saviour 
never  taught  that  this  was  a  false  doctrine.  He 
occasionally  used  language  conformed  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  those  who  believed  it  to  be  true.  Why 
was  he  silent  on  this  subject  ?  Why  did  he  leave 
some,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles  in  error  concerning 
it,  as  appears  from  the  common  belief  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  three  Gospels,  though  not  in 
that  of  St.  John  1  Let  us  consider,  that,  if  he 
had  taught  the  truth,  he  would  immediately  have 
been  denounced  by  his  enemies  as  an  unbeliever 
in  the  invisible  world,  as  a  Sadducee  teaching  that 
"there  was  neither  angel  nor  spirit";  —  that  the 
error  in  question  was  intimately  connected  with 
many  others,  concerning  the  existence  of  Satan, 
the  origin  of  evil,  the  rales  of  God's  government 
of  the  world,  the  mental  and  physical  constitution 
of  man,  and  the  power  of  magic  and  incanta- 
tions:—  that  it  would  have  been  idle  to  declare^ 


*  "For  my  part,"  says  Sir  Thomaj  Browne,  "I  b^^e  ever  b«- 
lieved,  nnd  do  dow  know,  that  there  are  witches.  They  thai  doubt 
of  them  do  not  only  deny  them,  bat  ipirita  ;  and  are  ohliqnely  and 
ofconiiequenec  a  Gort,  not  of  ialidcls,  bat  athei<it9,"  (Beligio  Medici, 
Part  I.)  Glanvill'a  "  SACDDCiiXua  Triamphatus  "  is  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  saperstilion,  by  one  of  the  able  men  of  his  ago, 
ia  which  he  rcpretcnts,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title,  all  disbe- 
lieTen  in  witchcraft  as  deslitute  of  religion.  A  great  part  of  Dr. 
Henry  Mora'e  "  An tiJolc  to  Atheism  "  consists  of  stories  of  sopposed 
mpematnral  event! .  apparilions,  witchcraft,  and  pretended  miiacu- 
loos  Dperations  of  God's  providence. 
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himself  against  one  of  these  errors,  unless  he  had 
opposed  them  all ;  —  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  hearers,  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed to  exercise  tlieir  minds  upon  any  general 
truth  ;  —  and  that,  had  it  been  possible  to  instruct 
them  thoroughly  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects  I 
have  mentioned,  lie  must,  in  order  to  efl'ect  this, 
have  turned  aside  from  the  great  purpose  of  his 
ministry,  and  have  withdrawn  their  attention  from 
it.  It  would  have  been  the  labor  of  a  long  life  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of 
Jews  upon  topics  such  as  these. 

Let  us  consider  another  case.  The  Jews  had 
adopted  what  is  called  the  allegorical  mode  of  in- 
terpreting their  sacred  books ;  and  had  found  many 
supposed  predictions  and  types  of  their  expected 
Messiah  in  factitious  senses  which  they  ascribed  to 
particular  passages.  This  mode  of  interpretation 
was  adopted  by  some  of  the  Apostles.  We  find 
examples  of  it  as  used  by  them  in  the  Gospels  of 
both  Matthew  and  John,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  One  is  surprised,  perhaps,  that  this  mis- 
take was  not  corrected  by  Christ.  Nothing  may 
seem  more  simple,  than  that  he  should  have  indi- 
cated that  this  whole  system  of  interpretation,  and 
this  method  of  proof,  so  far  as  the  supposed  proph- 
ecies were  applied  to  himself,  were  erroneous. 
But  would  you  have  had  him  at  the  same  time 
teach  the  whole  art  of  interpretation  ?  If  he  had 
not  done  so,  errors  as  great  might  have  been  com- 
mitted from  some  other  cause.  K  he  had  corrected 
some  wrong  conceptions  only,  and  left  others,  the 
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latter  from  that  very  circumstance  would  have  ac- 
quired iiew  aulhority.  But  to  liave  taught  the  art 
of  interpretation  only  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  his  hearera  to  become  skilful  ex- 
po.-'itors  of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  must  have 
settled  the  yet  diKputeil  questions  concerning  the 
age,  the  authorship,  the  authority,  and  what  has 
been  called  the  inspiration,  of  the  different  writings 
.  that  compose  it ;  and  whoever  has  studied  these 
subjects  with  an  unbiassed  and  inquiring  mind 
may,  I  think,  be  satisfied  that  the  truth  concerning 
them  is  such  as  no  Jew  was  prepared  to  listen  to, 
and  few  indeed  would  have  listened  to  without  as- 
tonishment and  wrath. 

But  let  UH  suppose  that  he  had  attempted  only 
to  correct  the  single  error  which  consisted  in  the 
false  application  of  many  passaged  to  the  Messiah ; 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  His 
enemies  would  undoubtedly  have  contended,  that 
it  was  idle  to  suppose  bim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He 
does  not  even  pretend,  they  would  have  trium- 
phantly said,  to  be  the  object  of  the  propliecies  by 
which,  according  to  all  those  learned  in  the  Law 
and  in  our  traditions,  the  Messiah  is  foretold.  Per- 
haps he  would  have  us  believe,  that  no  Messiah 
has  been  promised ;  but  that  he  has  as  good  a 
claim  as  any  other  to  that  title.  Has  he  not  come 
from  Beelzebub,  to  teach  that  the  prophecies  are 
false  and  our  hopes  vain,  that  God  has  ceased  to 
care  for  his  people,  and  thus  to  seduce  us  from  our 
faith  and  allegiance  ? 
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you  are  ready  to  execute  hia  evil  purposes"; — 
"  The  enemy  who  sowed  the  tares  is  the  Devil " ;  — 
and  particularly  to  the  figurative  and  parabolic 
narrative  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  tempted  by  Satan.  I  say  in  which 
he  represented  himself,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists  could  have  been  de- 
rived from  Christ  alone,  Satan  was  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
the  Tempter,  the  Accuser,  the  source  of  moral  and 
physical  evil.  No  words  could  ao  forcibly  impress 
them  with  a  conception  of  the  odiousness  and  de- 
pravity of  any  act  or  character,  as  by  resembling 
it  to  him,  or  referring  it  to  him  aa  its  suggester 
or  author.  They  were  familiar  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  a  being,  and  through  this  imagina- 
tion their  minds  were  most  powerfully  to  be  af- 
fected. The  abstract  idea  of  moral  evil,  if,  indeed, 
they  could  have  apprehended  it,  would  have  been 
to  them  a  shadowy  phantom,  compared  with  it  aa 
hypostatjzed  and  vivified  in  its  supposed  malig- 
nant author.  Under  circumstances  In  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  whole  truth,  or  in  which 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  tnith  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  felt,  in  addressing  men  who  are  unac- 
customed to  exercise  their  understandings,  and  who 
from  childhood  have  incorporated  false  conceptions 
with  right  principles  of  action,  we  may  use  their 
errors  for  their  reformation  ;  we  may  appeal  to 
their  feelings  or  their  fears  through  their  mistaken 
imaginations  ;  we  may  employ  one  wrong  opinion 
to  counteract  others  more  pernicious ;  and  in  rea- 
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ing  of  his  words  was  hidden  fiom  them,  and  they 
did  not  comprehend  what  he  said."*  How  little 
they  understood  this  and  other  declarations  of 
Christ  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  next 
event  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  is  the  application 
on  the  part  of  James  and  John  for  the  highest 
places,  under  Christ,  in  that  temporal  kingdom  on 
which  their  hopes  were  still  iixed.  The  prediction 
of  his  resurrection,  though  repeatedly  made  by  him, 
was,  wc  know,  so  little  comprehended  by  them,  that 
no  hope,  and  apparently  no  thought,  of  that  event 
was  entertained  by  them  after  his  death.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  expected  a  visible  re- 
turn of  our  Saviour  from  heaven,  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  though  he  himself  had  declared,  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  coming  with  any  show  that 
may  be  watched  for;  nor  will  men  say,  Lo!  it  is 
here ;  or,  Lo  I  it  is  there ;  for  lo  I  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you " ;  and  though  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn, 
he  had  affirmed, "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

"We  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  great  mistake,  from 
not  distinguishing  between  the  feelings  and  con- 
ceptions, the  whole  state  of  character,  of  an  en- 
lightened Christian  at  the  present  day,  and  those 
of  the  Jews  to  whom  Christ  preached.  It  may 
seem  to  us  as  if  a  few  words  of  his  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  do  away  any  error,  however  in- 
veterate, because   we  think  their  effect  would  be 

■  LDlcexTui.ai-S4. 
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such  upon  our  own  minds.  We  may  wonder  ihat 
those  words  were  not  uttered,  Wc  may  almost  be 
tempted  to  ask,  Why  was  a  teacher  from  God  so 
opnring  of  Win  knowledge,  no  limited  in  his  instruc- 
tions ?  Why  did  he  not  deliver  his  Apostles  at 
least  from  all  their  mistaken  apprehensions  having 
any  connection  with  the  facts  or  truths  of  religion  ? 
How  could  he  leave  the  world  with  so  many  false 
and  pernicious  opinions  existing  around  him  in  full 
vigor,  sigainst  which  he  had  not  declared  himself? 
And  why,  with  the  same  feelings,  we  might  go  on 
to  ask,  do  the  great  truths  of  religion  appear,  as 
disdosed  by  him,  in  such  naked,  monumental,  se- 
vere grandeur?  Why  do  they  stand  alone,  sepa- 
rated from  all  truths  not  essential  to  our  faith? 
Why  were  not  the  many  questions  answered,  the 
many  doubts  solved,  which  wc  might  be  disposed 
to  lay  before  Christ,  or  which  his  disciples,  if  we 
imagine  them  as  inquiring  and  as  teachable  aa 
ourselves,  might  have  proposed  ? 

To  inquiries  such  as  these  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  aiTord  some  answer,  in  what  has  been  sog- 
gested.  As  a  teacher  from  God,  it  was  the  proper 
and  sole  ollicc  of  Christ  to  make  known  to  men, 
on  the  authority  of  God,  the  fundamental  tznths 
of  religion.  To  inculcate  these  alone  was  a  tank 
which  demanded  all  his  efforts,  his  own  undivided 
attention,  and  that  of  his  most  willing  hearers. 
They  were  to  be  kept  distinct  from  all  other  truths. 
The  minds  of  men  were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
them  by  bringing  any  other  subject  into  discosidoa. 
When  we  ask  why  Christ  did  not  proceed  further 


to  enlighten  his  hearers,  we  forget  how  unprepared 
they  were  for  such  instruction,  what  prejudices 
must  have  been  overcome,  what  wrong  associations 
broken,  how  much  of  inquiry  on  their  part,  and  of 
explanation  on  his,  would  have  been  necessary, 
how  liable  his  language  was  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  how  fatal  it  would  have  been  to  the  purpose 
of  his  mission  thus  to  occupy  their  tiioughts  upon 
topics  unconnected  with  it.  We  forget  what  op- 
[Kisition  he  had  to  encounter,  how  all  his  words 
and  actions  were  watched  with  malignant  eyes, 
how  often  his  enemies  came  proposing  questions 
to  try  what  he  would  say,  that  they  might  find 
opportunity  to  injure  him.'  We  do  not  remember, 
that  no  error  could  be  touched  without  alTording 
some  new  occasion  or  pretence  of  hatred ;  and  that 
whatever  he  spoke  would  be  misunderstood,  per- 
verted, misrepresented,  and  made  a  ground  for  false 
inferences.  We  do  not  keep  in  mind  the  imperfect 
apprehensions  of  his  disciples,  of  which  we  find 
continual  notices  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  utter  in- 
docility  of  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  which  ia 
equally  apparent.  We  forget,  that,  after  a  min- 
istry of  uiiintermittcd  effort,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  truths  which  he  did  teach.  In  asking  why  his 
instructions  did  not  extend  to  other  truths,  and  to 
the  correction  of  errors  not  essential,  we  forget  how 
difficult  was  his  proper  office,  we  forget  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  we  forget  the  reproach  that 
was  forced  from  his  lips  :  "  O  unbelieving  and  per- 

*  The  Common  Venioo  Mjf,  "  to  lempt  him." 
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and  with  the  same  iir 
\vt'  may  jx'rhaps  rcasoi 
have  tauglit  a  body  of 
his  words  with  the  enti 
now  regard  them. 

The  wisdom  and  th 
to  be  considered,  of  ou 
teaching  to  the  essential 
broad   distinction   whic 
these  and  all  other  doci 
the  most  striking  proofs 
sion.      I   cannot    believ 
teacher  would  have  cor 
perfect   wisdom ;   that   1 
tempted  to  use   his  aui 
his  superior  knowledge,  i 
than  those  which  essenti 
happiness  of  mankind ; 
frained  from  exposing  c 
of  his  opponents  on  an 
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monument  for  all  future  time,  —  not  like  the  works 
of  some  enlightened  men,  which  perish  with  the 
errors  they  destroy,  but  remaining  a  universal  code 
of  instruction  for  mankind. 

But  there  is  another  very  different  point  of  view, 
under  which  the  subject  we  have  been  examining 
affords,  I  think,  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, If  the  Gospels  are  an  authentic  account 
of  what  was  done  and  said  by  Christ,  no  question 
can  remain  whether  Christ  were  a  teacher  from 
God.  But  that  they  are  so,  we  have  evidence  in 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  view. 

When  we  compare  the  language  of  Christ  re- 
specting his  future  coming  with  the  expectations 
expressed  by  his  Apostles,  we  perceive  that  his 
language  was  misunderstood  by  them.  He  did 
not  predict  his  visible  return  to  earth  to  be  the 
judge  of  men.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words 
which  requires  or  justifies  such  an  interpretation 
of  them.  It  has  appeared,  I  trust,  that  the  figura- 
tive language  which  he  used  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  very  different  wense. 

But  the  Apostles,  from  various  causes,  were  ex- 
pecting such  a  return  of  their  Master.  Their  words 
admit  of  no  probable  explanation  except  as  refer- 
ring to  this  anticipated  event.  What,  then,  fol- 
lows as  a  correct  inference  from  this  comparison  ? 

It  follows,  that  the  words  relating  to  this  subject, 
which  are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  were 
truly  his  words.  They  were  not  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.     They  were  not  imagined  for  him.     They 
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were  not  conformed  to  the  apprehensions  of  his 
followers.  Had  his  followers  fabricated  or  inten- 
tionally modified  the  words,  they  would  have  made 
their  Master  say  what  they  themselves  have  said, 
in  language  as  explicit  as  their  own. 

Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  the  most  unsus- 
picious kind,  for  it  is  clearly  evidence  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  no  individual  to  furnish,  that  cer- 
tain words  recorded  in  the  Gospels  were  uttered 
by  Christ.  The  writers  of  these  books  did  not  in 
this  case  fabricate  language  expressive  of  their  own 
opinions,  and  ascribe  it  to  him.  And  if  they  did 
not  in  this  case,  concerning  a  subject  on  which 
they  taught  what  he  did  not  teach,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  them  of  having,  in  any  other 
case,  intentionally  ascribed  to  him  words  which  he 
did  not  utter. 

The  words,  then,  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  words  of  Christ.  They  have  been  reported 
by  well-informed  individuals,  who  had  no  intention 
of  deceiving,  and  who  did  not  even  conform  them 
to  their  own  apprehension  of  their  meaning.  I  will 
not  pursue  the  inferences  from  these  truths.  I  will 
only  observe,  that  the  proof  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  through  the  providence  of  God,  bound  up 
in  the  New  Testament  itself.  An  error  of  the 
Apostles  proves  the  reality  of  their  faith.  In  seek- 
ing to  solve  a  difficulty,  we  discover  unexpected 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  And  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  as  the  New  Testament  is  better 
miderstood,  as  the  false  notions  that  have  prevailed 
concerning  it  pass  away,  and  it  is  made  a  sub- 
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ject  of  enlightened  investigation,  and  philosophical 
study,  new  and  irresistible  proofs  will  appear  of 
that  fact,  of  which  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  full 
magnitude  and  interest,  that  Christ  was  a  teacher 
from  God. 

Lv  reference,  indeed,  to  the  very  subject  we  have 
been  examining,  there  is  another  consideration  well 
deserving  attention.  We  have  seen  what  were  the 
anticipations  of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  per- 
sonal return  of  their  Master  to  earth,  and  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  world.  But  in 
connection  with  these  expectations,  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  presents  itself.  We  might  have  sup- 
posed, that  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the 
Apostles  would  have  been  seized  upon  and  in- 
flamed by  the  prospect  of  such  events ;  that  fhey 
would  have  continually  placed  them  before  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  addressed,  and  have 
urged  them  upon  the  thoughts  of  men ;  that  their 
exhortations  and  warnings  would  always  have 
borne  the  impress  of  anticipations  so  extraordinary 
and  so  exciting.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
may  read  far  the  greater  part  of  what  they  have 
left  us  in  writing,  without  discovering  an  intima- 
tion that  they  held  such  opinions.  It  is  clear,  that 
they  did  not  insist  upon  the  facts  in  question  as  of 
any  considerable  moment.  They  introduce  the 
mention  of  them  as  accessory  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  retribution. 
Imagine  any  other  body  of  individuals  laboring 
with  like  earneatneaa  and  devotion  for  the  reforma- 
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tion  of  their  fellow-men,  under  a  similar  belief  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world  ;  —  imagine  what 
would  be  the  feelings  and  language  of  such  indi- 
viduals, and  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  you  may  perceive  what  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon is  presented  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  what  manner  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained? How  is  the  problem  to  be  solved,  that 
men,  anticipating  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  as  at  hand,  should  have 
insisted  so  little  upon  these  events  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  terrors  or  the  hopes  of  those  whom 
they  addressed  ?  It  can  be  explained,  I  think,  but 
in  one  way.  The  feelings  which  those  expected 
events  would  naturally  have  produced  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  deeper,  the  intenser  feeling,  produced 
by  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  essential  truths  of 
religion.  To  them,  who  knew  themselves  the  crea- 
tures, the  care,  the  special  ministers,  of  the  God  of 
Love;  to  them,  the  disciples  of  his  Son,  the  wit- 
nesses, nay,  themselves  the  very  agents,  of  that 
divine  power  by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were 
suspended  ;  to  them,  before  whose  view  the  clouds 
resting  upon  eternity  had  been  rolled  away,  —  the 
consummation  of  this  world  was'of  little  more  con- 
cern than  the  revolution  of  an  empire.  Assured  of 
immortality,  and  with  everything  to  give  strength 
to  the  feeling  which  this  assurance  is  adapted  to 
produce,  it  was  of  small  moment  to  them  or  to 
theur  disciples  whether  with  the  dead  they  sboold 
be  raised  incorruptible,  or  whether  with  the  living 
they  should  be  changed.     One  all-penetrating  sen- 
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timent  of  the  trath  of  their  religion  annihilated  the 
power  of  smaller  cxcitementa.  Their  feelings  were 
calmed  by  the  contemplation  of  one  absorbing  in- 
terest, which  no  changes  could  affect. 

How,  then,  was  this  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion  produced,  —  this  conviction  which  so 
wrought  upon  their  minds  that  the  anticipated 
consummation  and  judgment  of  the  world  had  no 
power  strongly  to  move  them  ?  There  is  one  an- 
swer to  this  question  which  a  Christian  will  give. 
I  know  of  no  other. 


NOTE     C. 

BT    THE    EDITOB. 

(See  pp.  183-191.) 

VARIOUS  READINGS  OF  CERTAIN  PASSAGES  SUP- 
POSED TO  HAVE  A  BEARING  ON  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE   TRINITY. 

Beside  the  three  celebrated  passages  which  have  been 
remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Norton,  —  Acts  xx.  28,  1  Timo- 
thy iii.  IG,  and  1  John  v.  7,  8,  —  there  are  others,  of  more 
or  less  importance,  whose  supposed  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  affected  by  various  readings  of  the  original 
text.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  note  to  exhibit  all  the 
passages  of  this  class  that  can  be  regarded  as  of  any  conse- 
quence, where  a  reading  different  from  that  followed  in  the 
Common  Version  has  been  adopted  in  any  of  the  leading 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  have  been 
published  in  the  present  century.  In  some  instances,  the 
reading  thus  adopted  may  be  thought  more  favorable  to 
the  Trinitarian  theory  than  that  which  before  stood  in 
the  text ;  in  others,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  examples  which  are  about  to  be  given  of  various 
readings  of  the  Grecik  text  of  the  New  Testament,  in  con- 
nection with  those  which  have  already  been  noticed,  might 
perhaps  lead  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  to 
suppose  the  differences  in  the  original  manuscripts  to  be 
more  important  than  they  really  are.  The  number  of  these 
differences,  or  various  readings,  is  very  large ;  bat  an  ex- 
amination of  them  tends  only  to  confirm  onr  oonfidenoe  in 
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the  esBeiilicd  correctness  with  which  tlie  text  of  the  New 
Testament  hns  bteti  Irnnsmitlcd  lo  us.  At  leiu-it  Tiiiit>t<-en 
twentieths  of  ihi-iti.  its  Air.  Norton  has  renturked,*  may  he 
disi))isseil  lit  once  from  consideration,  as  being  fo  obviously 
errors  of  transcribers,  or  found  in  SO  few  aulliorities,  lliiit 
no  critic  would  regard  them  as  having  any  claim  lo  he 
received  as  gi:nuinc.  Selling  these  aside,  we  shall  find 
thai  aliout  llie  same  proporlioii  of  those  wliich  remain  are 
of  no  sort  of  consequence  ns  aflecling  the  sense.  A  small 
number,  however,  are  of  a  nature  lo  excite  some  interest ; 
tliere  are  a.  fi.'W  passages  of  considerable  length  in  the 
Received  Text  whose  genuineness  is  doubtful  or  more  than 
doubtful,  as  ihc  dosoiogy  in  ihe  Lord's  Prayer,  the  last 
twelve  verses  of  the  Gosjiel  of  Mark,  and  tlic  story  of  tho 
woman  taken  in  ailultery.  See  also,  in  the  critical  editions, 
Malihew  xxiii.  14;  x3tvii.35!  Mark  vi.  11;  Luke  is.  55, 
5G ;  xvii.  SG ;  John  v.  3,  4 ;  Ads  viii.  37  ;  ix.  5,  C  ;  and  xxiv. 
C-8.  But  it  may  be  safely  said,  Ihat  the  various  read- 
ings do  not  appreciably  alTect  the  evidence  of  any  theo- 
logical doctrine  except  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and 
with  respect  lo  this,  their  importance  lias  often  been  exag- 
gerated. Siill,  in  studying  ihe  Scriptures  to  ascertain  what 
they  teach,  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  is,  what  is  Scripture. 
If  words  which  purport  to  be  a  part  of  Scripture,  in  the 
copies  ivliich  are  in  common  use,  are  spurious,  or  doubtful, 
the  lover  of  truth  will  wish  lo  know  it ;  and  the  greater  his 
reverence  for  Scripture,  the  more  desirous  will  be  he  not  to 
confound  Ihc  mistakes  of  transcribers  with  the  words  of 
Evangelists  and  Aposlles. 

The  place  of  Irue  reverence  for  Scripture  has,  however, 

•  Evidence?  of  lljc  Gcniiincncsa  of  Ihc  Gospels,  Vol.  I.,  Addi- 
tional Note  A,  Sccl.  III.,  "On  iW  ChBructcr  and  Imporlftnce  of  tho 
VarioDs  Readings  of  tho  New  Testament,"  p.  sxuviii.  The  eob- 
Etance  of  this  SectiQn  la  repiinied  in  Mr.  Norton'*  Notea  od  the  Gi»- 
iwli,  Preliminary  NoM  I. 
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too  often  been  usurped  by  a  blind  and  superstitious  rev- 
erence for  what  has  been  called  the  "  Received  Text,**  It 
will  be  proper,  therefore,  before  entering  on  the  principal 
subject  of  this  note,  to  state  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  printed  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 

The  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
that  containeil  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Coraplutensian 
Polyglot.  The  printing  of  this  volume,  it  appears,  was 
completed  in  1514;  but  it  was  not  published  till  1522. 
The  manuscripts  which  were  used  for  it  have  never  been 
identified,  though  the  story  of  their  having  been  sold  to  a 
rocket-maker  is  now  exploded  ;  *  and  there  has  been  much 
controversy  respecting  their  value.  The 'editors  speak  <^ 
them  as  "  very  ancient  and  correct " ;  but  there  is  reason 
for  questioning  their  competency  to  determine  the  fact. 
The  art  of  criticism  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  such  works  as 
Montfuucon's  Pala^ographia  Gncca  did  not  exist ;  and,  as 
Bentley  says,  "  it  is  not  everybody  knows  the  age  of  a 
manuscript."  It  is  remarked  by  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the 
text  which  they  have  given  almost  invai'iably  agrees  with 
that  of  the  modem  Greek  manuscripts,  —  such  as  were 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century  or  later,  —  where  these 
dififer  from  the  most  ancient,  and  from  the  quotations  of  the 
early  Greek  Fathers.  "  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  there- 
fore," he  says,  ^  that  the  Complutensian  text  was  formed 
from  modem  manuscripts  alone."  f  Wetstein  had  before 
come  to  the  same  condasion.l 

The  ^Tf^i  published  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 

*  See  an  article  by  Dr.  James  Thomson,  first  pnblitbed  in  the 
Biblical  Review  for  March  1847,  and  afterwirdi  reprinted  in  Tre- 
gelles's  ''  Accoant  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  TeetameBt*** 
pp.  12-18. 

t  Lectures,  &c.,  p.  96. 

X  Not.  Test.  GraBc.  (Prolegom.),  Tom.  I.  p.  118. 
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primed  at  Ba=Ii!  in  1516,  under  tlie  editorial  care  of  Eras- 
mus. Tin;  Giti'k  it-xt  was  accompanied  by  a  revised  Latin 
version,  and  a.  large  body  of  annotations.  Tlioiigb  [-oiiie 
preparation  had  buun  made  for  the  work,  much  of  it  was  un- 
finished wiiGH  llic  printing  was  commenced  ;  *  £ra.''tnus  was 
carrj'ing  through  llic  press  at  the  same  time  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  a  new  edition  of  liis  Adagia ; 
ytit  the  whole  volume,  containing  nearly  one  thousand  tbiio 
pages,  was  printed  in  less  than  six  months  1  Praclpitalum 
fuit  veriiis  quaiii  ediliim,  "it  was  driven  headlong  through 
the  prc'S  rather  than  edited,"  as  Erasmus  himself  says  in 
one  of  his  letiers.f  Tlie  cause  of  this  excessive  Iiasle  was 
.  the  fear  of  the  publisher,  Froben,  that  his  edition  would  be 
anticipated  by  the  Com plu lens ian.  Only  four  or  live  manu- 
scripts were  used,  all  of  them  modem,  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, of  very  little  value.  A  second  and  more  correct 
edition  was  published  by  Er.ismus  in  1519,  and  a  third  in 
15'22.  According  to  SXiU,  the  second  edition  differs  from 
the  first  in  about  four  hundred  places,  and  the  third  from 
the  second  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  text  of  Eras- 
mus n-ns  worst  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  he  had  but  a 
single  manuscript,  and  that  mutilated,  wanting  the  last  six 
verses  of  the  book.  This  deficiency  he  supplied  as  well  as 
he  could  by  retranslating  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into 
Greek.  In  his  fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1527,  he 
altered  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  in  about  ninety  places 
on  the  authority  of  the  Co  m  pi  ul  en  si  an  Polyglot,  bnt  made 
few  other  changes.  Ilia  fillh  edition,  published  in  15.35, 
varies  scarcely  at  .til  from  the  fourth.  Compared  with  tho 
first,  its  text  would  seem,  according  to  the  account  of  Itlill, 
to  have  been  altered  in  about  six  hundred  places.    Of  these 

•  "  Confiiitlinlur  [Conjiciflianliir  is  a  misprini]  simul  ct  cxcnde- 
batur  oiiufl."  —  Ernsiiii  Kpiat.  CCLI.  (Budaio.)    0pp.  III.  rol.  250. 
t  Epist.  CCLXXIV.  (Pirckheimcro.)    0pp.  HI.  col.  268. 
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changes,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same  critic,  more  than  one 
hundred  were  not  improvements. 

The  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  publii^hed 
in  the  sixteenth  century  subsequently  to  the  fifth  of  Eras- 
mus, were  those  of  Robert  Stephens  and  Beza.  Among 
the  various  editions  of  Stephens,  the  third,  printed  at  Paris 
in  1550,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  important  in 
its  influence  on  others  wliich  succeeded  it-  Fifteen  manu- 
scripts and  the  Complutensian  edition  were  collated  for  it, 
the  various  readings  being  noted  in  the  margin.  It  was 
the  first  edition  which  contained  a  critical  apparatus  of  tliis 
kind.  The  manuscripts  collated,  however,  were  used  very 
little,  if  at  all,  for  the  improvement  of  the  text  As  Tre- 
gelles  remarks,  "the  various  readings  seem  rather  to  be 
appended  as  an  ornament"  the  text,  in  reality,  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  except  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  Complutensian  was  chiefly  followed. 
The  splendor  of  its  typography,  and  the  display  of  various 
readings,  appear,  however,  to  have  given  this  edition  a  repu- 
tation to  which  it  had  no  title  from  intrinsic  merit.  Its 
credit  among  Protestants  was  also  doubtless  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Stephens,  who  had  been  much  harassed  by  the 
bigoted  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  withdrew  to  Geneva  soon 
aft(^r  its  publication,  and  announced  himself  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

Beza,  who  published  five  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, accompanied  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  in  1565, 
157G,  1582,  1589,  and  1598,  had  some  highly  valuable 
manuscripts.  But  he  made  very  little  use  of  them.  He 
mostly  followed  the  text  of  Stephens's  third  edition,  and 
where  he  differed  from  it  often  altered  it  for  the  worse, 
sometimes  introducing  readings  on  mere  conjecture,  and 
frequently  on  very  slight  authority.  In  bis  version  and 
notes  he  has  in  many  instances  followed  readings  diflbrenft 
from  those  which  he  has  retained  in  the  Greek  text 
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EnglLeli  version  of  Ihc  Bible,  made  by 
order  of  Kiiig  James,  was  first  published  in  1611.  The 
Greek  test  followed  by  the  translators  seems  to  neeord 
more  nearly  with  (hat  of  Bexa's  fifth  edition  (1338)  than 
with  any  other.  It  agrees  with  Beza  in  opposition  to  the 
third  edition  of  Robert  Stephens  in  about  eighty  places ; 
with  Stephens  in  opposition  to  Beza,  in  about  half  that 
number ;  and  in  about  a  dozen  instances  it  differs  fiom 
both.*     Most  of  these  Tariations  are  very  trivial. 

We  come  now  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
published  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  In  1624.  This  waa 
based  on  the  third  edition  of  Stephens,  a  few  readings, 
however,  being  derived  from  other  sources,  particularly 
from  Beza.  It  differs  from  Stephens  in  only  about  one 
hundred  and  Bevcnly  places,  the  variations  being,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  insignificant,  many  of  them,  indeed,  such  as 
cannot  be  expressed  in  a  translation.  Meeting  with  favor 
on  account  of  its  neatness,  its  convenient  form,  and  the  high 
reputation  of  the  Elzevir  press  for  typographical  accuracy, 
it  was  reprinted  in  1633  with  a  preface  in  which  the  pub- 
lishers assure  the  reader  that  he  lias  "a  text  which  is  now 
received  by  all,"  —  "  Textum  ergo  hales  nunc  ab  omnibus 
recfptiim."  This  assertion,  if  not  strictly  true  when  it  was 
made,  soon  became  so,  substantially ;  and  the  Elzevir  text, 
fonned  by  an  unknown  editor  in  the  infancy  of  bibUcal  criti- 
ciiim,  was  in  almost  universal  use  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope till  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is 
this  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  "  Testus  Recep- 
tus"  or  '•Received  Text,"  It  does  not  differ  jnateriaUy 
from  the  text  followed  in  the  common  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

*  Munj  of  these  passages  are  referred  to  in  iho  lisls  given  by 
Scrivener,  id  liis  "  Supplement  to  llic  Aathorised  En^lisli  Version 
of  the  New  Testameni,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  7,  8 ;  bn 
from  complete. 
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In  Great  Britain  the  current  text  has  varied  a  little 
from  the  Elzevir,  being  essentially  that  of  the  third  edition 
of  Robert  Stephens,  —  ''the  Vulgate  of  the  Prote«-tant 
Pope  Stephens,"  as  Bentley  called  it,  liis  text  liaving  he- 
come  a  sort  of  standard  among  Protestants,  like  the  Clemen- 
tine edition  of  the  Vulgate  among  Roman  Catholics,  Ste- 
phens's text  was  adopted  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  1C57,  and 
was  reprinted  by  Mill  in  1707,  with  a  few  slight,  uninten- 
tional variations,  as  the  basis  of  his  laborious  collection  of 
various  readings  from  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and 
Fathers,  designed  to  serve  as  materials  for  a  criticiil  cihtion 
of  the  Greek  Testament.  Mill  expresses  his  opinion  of 
many  of  the  various  reading  in  his  Prolegomena  and 
Notes,  and  iix^quently  condemns  those  adopted  by  Stephens ; 
but  he  did  not  pretend  to  give  a  recension  of  the  text.  His 
reprint  of  Stephens,  however,  which  has  generally  been 
copied  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  published  in 
England,  has  often  been  termed  "  MilVs  text,"  as  if  it  had 
the  sanction  of  his  critical  judgment.  This  is  the  text  which, 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurj",  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Union  has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  proposed 
revision  of  King  James's  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Received  Text  resolves  itself,  substantially, 
into  that  of  the  fifth  edition  of  £i*asmus ;  a  scholar  indeed, 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  but  who 
edited  the  Greek  Testament^  to  use  the  language  of  Gries- 
bach,  ^^  as  he  could,  from  a  very  few  manuscripts  and  those 
quite  modem,  with  no  other  helps  except  the  Latin  Vulgate 
in  an  interpolated  state,  and  the  writuigs  of  a  few  inaccu- 
rately edited  Fathers."  * 

Since  tlie  time  when  the  Received  Text  was  formed,  a 
*  Prolegoro.  in  N.  T.,  Sect  I.  p.  xxxvu.,  ed.  Sdmls. 
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vast  amount  of  critical  materials  has  been  made  available 
for  its  improvement.  The  great  collection  of  various  read- 
ings by  Mill,  publisbed  near  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  cen- 
tury,—  the  work  of  thirty  years,  —  has  already  been  le- 
ferred  to.  Tliis  collection  was  much  enlarged  by  Bengel 
and  Wetstcin.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was 
^ain  more  than  doubled  in  amount  by  the  labors  of  Gries- 
bach,  JIatllitei,  Alter,  and  Birch.  In  the  present  century, 
Scholz,  in  hia  BiblUch-kritUche  Seise,  or  "Travels  for  the 
Purpose  of  Biblical  Criticism,"  and  in  hb  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  has  given  an  account  of  more  than  three 
hundred  manuscripts  never  before  examined  for  critical 
purposes ;  but  a  great  majorily  of  tlicm  are  comparatively 
recent,  and  his  collations  were  very  cursory  nnd  inaccurate. 
The  indefatigable  and  far  better  directed  labors  of  Tisehen- 
dorf  and  Tregclles  have  afforded  us,  for  the  first  time,  an 
exact  knowledge  of  many  very  ancient  and  important  docu- 
ments, which  had  before  been  but  imperiectly  collated.  I 
pass  over  numerous  minor  contributions  to  our  slock  of 
critical  maleriiiis.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  —  those  written  in  uncial  or  capi- 
tal letters  —  have  now  been  thoroughly  collated,  and  all 
the  more  important  of  thera  accurately  transcribed  and  pub- 
lished, with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  manu- 
script ;  and  more  than  eight  hundred  of  the  later  manu- 
scripts containing  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  examined  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  some  of 
them  thoroughly,  but  most  of  them  very  cursorily.  The 
ancient  versions,  and  numerous  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  have  also 
been  compared  with  the  common  text.  There  is  still  room 
for  useful  labor  in  the  collation  of  the  more  important  cur- 
sive manuscripts;  there  is  need  of  more  accurate  editions  and 
of  a,  more  careful  examination  of  Eeveral  of  the  ancient  ver- 
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sions ;  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  enlarging,  correct- 
ing, and  siflinx  the  critical  materials  which  have  been  col- 
lected  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  the  means  which  we  have  at  our  command  tor 
accurately  editing  the  Greek  New  Testiunent  very  far 
exceed  those  which  we  possess  in  the  case  of  any  ancient 
heathen  writer  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

Though  important  materials  for  the  correction  of  the 
Keceived  Text  had  been  long  accumulating,  it  was  not  till 
near  the  close  of  tlie  last  centur}'  that  they  were  nmch 
used.  The  first  who  turned  them  to  proper  account  w;is 
Griesbach,  whose  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  jjub- 
lishcd  in  1775-77,  marks  an  era  in  biblical  criticiaiu. 
His  second  and  principjil  edition,  in  wliich  the  criticjd  ap- 
paratus was  greatly  enlarged,  was  published  at  Halle  and 
London  in  171)G-180G;  a  manual  edition  appeared  at 
Leipsic  in  1805.  Though  the  second  volume  of  his  larger 
edition  bears  the  date  180G,  it  was  mostly  printed  several 
years  before,  so  that  the  manual  edition  generally  repre- 
sents his  later  judgment. 

The  leading  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  have 
been  published  in  the  present  century  are  tliose  of  Gries- 
bach, Mattha^i,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  to 
which  may  perhaps  be  added  that  of  Alford,  though  the 
liist  has  not,  like  the  others  which  have  been  named,  ad<led 
anything  to  our  critical  materials.  Griesbach's  has  already 
been  noticed ;  Matthaei's  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  Hof, 
and  Ronneburg,  in  1803-7,  3  vols.  Bvo;  Scholz's  at 
Leipsic,  in  1830-30,  2  vols.  4to;  and  Laebmann's  larger 
edition  at  Berlin,  in  1842  -  50,  2  vols.  8va  TisdiendorTs 
second  Leipsic  edition  appeared  in  1849,  Bvo,  and  the 
second  edition  of  Alford*s  Greek  Testament,  Vols.  L  and 
IL  (ending  with  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Gorinthiaiu), 
was  published  at  London  in  1854-55.  (First  edition. 
1840  -  52.)     The  third  volume  has  not  yet  been  issued. 
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To  give  n  compnrative  eBtimale  of  ihe  value  of  these 
editions,  nnd  to  point  out  in  detiiil  their  dii^tingui^hiiig 
char.ictcridtics,  cannot  here  be  attempted.  The  eminent 
mcrita  of  Griesbaeh  arc  too  well  known  to  need  particular 
remark.  Of  the  other  editions  wliieli  have  been  men- 
tioned, Laehmann's  and  Tisehendorf's  liave  at  present  the 
}iighest  rejiutation,  among  lliose  qualified  lo  pronounce  on 
such  matters,  botli  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Brilain ; 
wliile  the  critical  judgment  of  Mattha'i  and  of  Scholz  ia 
little  esteemed,  —  MaCtiia'i's  edition  of  1803-7,  and  hia 
earlier  one  published  at  Riga  in  1782-88,  12  vols.  8vo, 
contain  some  useful  materials;  but  hia  violent  prejudices 
unfilled  him  for  the  ollice  of  a  critic.  —  The  value  of 
Scholz's  labors  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  want  of  accu- 
racy as  well  as  of  judgment.  —  Lachraann's  edition  is 
founded  on  very  ancient  autliorities,  but  loo  limited  in 
number,  and,  in  ihe  ease  of  some  important  manuscripts, 
not  ihoroughly  collated.  Discarding  internal  and  collat- 
eral evidence,  he  adopts  the  reading  best  supported  by  lib 
few  select  authorities,  even  when  he  docs  not  regard  it  as 
genuine.  Ilis  text  is  followed  in  tlie  recent  works  of  Stan- 
ley and  Jowclt  on  the  Epistles  of  Si.  Paul.  — The  second 
Lcii)sic  edition  of  Tischendorf,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  important  and  valuable  critical  edition  of 
tlic  (ircck  Testament  wiiich  has  appeared  since  the  time  of 
Griesbaeh.  Less  cautious  than  Griesbaeh,  he  is  some- 
times liable  to  the  charge  of  adopting  readings  unsupporled 
by  sulficient  anlhorily ;  but  Allbrd  pronounces  his  lest 
"very  far  superior  lo  any  which  have  preceded  it."*  — 

•  Greek  TosUimcrK,  Vnl.  I.  Prolpgomcna,  p.  77,  2.1  ed.  — Soma 
ftrfOQiit  of  Tisrhoniiorf  nml  111*  Ulmra  may  be  foiinii  io  the  Bihlio- 
Ihcpa  Su<:ni  Tor  July  1852,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  62.T  -  628.  The  firit/mpi- 
tatfU  of  u  now  nml  appnrcmlj  miich  enlarged  cdilion  of  TiBchcn- 
iort'a  Greek  Testament  haa  terj  lately  been  published  at  I.eips[e. 
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Alford,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Greek 
Testament,  containing  the  Gospels,  professedly  gave  only 
^  a  provisional  text,"  one,  he  says,  "  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  how  far  the  public  mind  in  England  maj 
be  disposed  to  receive  even  the  first  and  plainest  results  of 
the  now  advanced  state  of  textual  criticism."  *  The  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  encouraging; 
for  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  and  in  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  first,  he  has  ventured  to  give  the  text  according 
to  his  judgment  of  the  evidence.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  critic  of  the  highest  order,  but  his  judgment  is  better 
than  might  be  supjwsed  from  the  manner  in  which  he  com- 
menced his  editorial  labors.  There  is  no  hazard  in  saying, 
that,  so  ftu*  as  the  criticism  of  the  text  is  concerned,  his  edi- 
tion is  much  the  best  which  has  yet  been  published  in  Eng- 
land. —  Meyer  has  given  a  critical  discussion  of  the  various 
readings,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
tending to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (not  in- 
clusive), the  notes  on  the  remaining  books,  excepting  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  and  the  Apocalypse,  being  prepared  by 
his  coadjutors  Liinemann  and  Huther.  Many  of  his  re- 
marks are  acute  and  valuable.  His ''  Kommentar,"  so  fi&r  as 
it  goes,  is  one  of  the  best  helps  which  we  possess  in  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  exegetical  merits.  —  The  long-delayed  edition  of  Dr. 
S.  P.  Tregelles  promises,  when  published,  to  be  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  value.  In  his  "  Book  of  Revelation  in 
Greek,  edited  from  Ancient  Authorities ;  with  a  new  Eng- 
lish Version,"  &;c.  (London,  1844),  and  his  **  Account  of 
the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament"  (London, 
1854),  as  well  as  in  various  articles  in  Kitto's  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Dr.  Tregelles  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  truly  conscientious,  independent,  and  intelligent  critic 

*  FFolegomena,  p.  70,  Ist  ed. 
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His  untiring  zeal  and  industry  in  the  accurate  collation  of 
the  most  important  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  pure  text  of  the  records  of  our  religion.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  give  even  a  slight  sketch  of  his  arduous 
and  disinterested  labors. 

Other  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  secondary  im- 
portance which  have  been  examined  for  the  purposes  of 
this  note,  it  may  be  sufficient,  with  one  exception,  simply 
to  mention ;  as  Knapp*s,  4th  ed.,  Halle,  1829  (first  ed. 
1797)  ;  Schott's,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1825  (first  ed.  1805)  ; 
Tittraann's,  2d  stereotype  ed.,  Leipsic,  1828  (first  ed. 
1820);  Vater's,  Halle,  1824;  Hahn's,  Leipsic,  1840,— 
American  ed.  by  Dr.  Eobmson,  New  York,  1842;  and 
Theile's,  stereotype  ed.,  Leipsic,  1844  (4th  ed.  1852). 
None  of  these  calls  for  special  remai'k,  except  tliat  of 
Hahn,  which,  having  been  reprinted  in  this  country  under 
the  superintendence  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  introduced  to  the  American  public  with 
high  commendation  b/  Professor  Stuart,*  requires  a  notice 
which  its  intrinsic  importance  would  not  justify. 

Hahn  professes  to  give,  in  his  notes,  a  view  of  all  the 
readings  approved  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and  Scholz,t 
with  a  selection  from  those  adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his 
first  edition,  published  in  1831.  Now  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended  that  a  critical  editor  "approves"  those  readings 
which  he  has  marked  as  probably  spurious,  Griesbach  has 
60  marked  words  of  the  Received  Text  in  about  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  instances.  But  Hahn  takes  no  notice  of 
this,  leaving  his  readers  to  suppose  that  Griesbach,  in  all 

*  See  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1843,  p.  274,  ct  seqq. 

t  "Ita  at,  qui  nostra  editione  usari  essent,  sine  alia  difficultato 
omms  lectiones  cognoscere  possent,  qnas  editores  illi  Sao  jadicio  pro- 
bamnt/'  —  Prsefat,  pp.  tIIL,  ix.,  ed.  Amer. 
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these  cases,  received  the  words  Jis  genuine.  —  Again,  there 
are  many  readings  which  Griesbach  and  Knapp  have 
marked  as  eqmtl  in  point  of  authority  with  those  retained 
in  tlie  text.  Knapp,  for  example,  has  so  marked  the  read- 
ing Kvplov  in  Acts  XX.  28,  and  09  in  1  Timothy  iii.  IG.  Such 
readings  are  to  be  regarded  as  *'  approved "  by  these  crit- 
ics, as  much  as  those  which  they  have  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  text  in  their  stead.  But  Ilahn  afifords  those  wIjo 
use  his  edition  no  intimation  of  their  judgment  respecting 
them.  His  edition,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  very  imper- 
fectly represents  the  opinions  of  Griesbach  and  Knapp 
conccTning  the  various  readings.  —  But,  passing  over  the 
defectvS  which  have  been  referred  to,  we  shall  find  that  his 
work  often  gives  erroneously  wliat  it  professes  to  exhibit. 
I  have  noted  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  instances  in 
which  the  critical  judgment  of  Knapp  alone  is  incorrectly 
represented.  Taking  the  Gospel  of  oNIatthew,  for  example, 
in  twenty-two  instances  Knapp  is  said  to  regard  a  read- 
ing as  doubtful  merely,*  when,  by  inclosing  it  in  double 
brackets,  he  has  marked  it  as  imquestionably  spurious ;  t  in 
two  instances  the  double  brackets  of  Knapp  are  disregard- 
ed ;  X  and  in  three  other  places  in  this  Gospel,  the  single 
brackets  of  Knapp,  indicating  that  he  considered  certain 
words  as  doubtful,  are  passed  over  without  remark.  §  In 
Matthew  viii.  29  the  word  'Iijo-oi),  which  stands  in  the  Re- 
ceived Text,  is  omitted  without  mention  of  the  fact  in  the 
notes.  The  different  opinions  of  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Lach- 
mann,  and  Scholz  respecting  it  are  of  course  not  stated.    In 

*  Matthew  iv.  18;  v.  27;  tL  13,  18;  viii.  25,  32;  ix.  13,35;  xS. 
35 ;  xiv.  22,  his,  25 ;  xvL  8 ;  xx.  6,  22,  23 ;  zxiii.  8 ;  xxt.  IS,  31 ; 
xxvi.  9 ;  xxvii.  35,  64. 

t  "  His  [uDcis  daplicatis]  ea  notantnr,  que  sine  dnbio  ■puiia 
eensebam.''  —  Knapp,  Comment  Isagog.  p.  xxviiL 

X  Matthew  xviu.  35 ;  zxYiii.  20. 

i  Matthew  iv.  12 ;  viii.  29;  xxL  12. 
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Matthew  xxviii.  20,  Hahn  leaves  his  readers  to  suppose, 
erroneously,  that  'A/i^i*  is  retained  as  genuine  by  Griesbach 
and  Knapp,  as  it  is  by  Scholz.  In  further  illustration  of 
the  character  of  Hahn*s  edition,  I  will  only  refer  to  his 
treatment  of  the  passage  relating  to  the  womiin  taken  in 
adultery,  John  vii.  53-viii.  11.  To  this  Griesbach  pre- 
fixes a  peculiar  mark,  indicating  that  its  spuriousness  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable;  Knapp  has 'bracketed  it,  and 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  Greek  Testament  (p.  xxix.)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Gospel  of 
John ;  and  Lachmann  has  rejected  it  from  the  text.  Hahn 
not  only  retains  it,  but  gives  no  hint  that  any  of  the  editors 
who  have  been  named  had  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

One  general  remark  should  here  be  made  respecting  the 
editions  of  Tittraann,  Hahn,  and  Theile.  These  critics 
professedly  retain  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text,  unless 
the  evidence  against  them,  in  their  judgment,  greatly  pre- 
ponderates. It  is  only  when  the  case  is  very  clear,  that 
they  venture  to  make  a  change.*  Their  authority,  there- 
fore, whatever  it  may  be,  is  obviously  of  much  less  weight 
when  they  support  the  readings  of  the  Received  Text,  than 
when  they  reject  them. 

"We  may  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  passages 
which  form  the  principal  subject  of  this  note.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  editions  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  published  within  the  present  century  retain  the  read- 
ing of  the  Received  Text  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly 
stated. 

(1.)  Matthew  xix.  17.     "Why  callest  thou  me  good? 

*  See,  for  instance,  Theile's  Preface,  p.  vii. :  —  "  Ubi  vero  in  utrani- 
qae  partem  disputari  posset,  si  vel  argumenta  muicUioneni  suadentia 
proevalerenti  lectionem  intactam  relinqaere  raalainms.** 
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There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God."     Ti  fu  Xtyrif 

Here  the  following  reading  is  adopted  by  Griesbacb, 
Luchinann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Tregelles,  as 
also  by  De  Wette,  Porter,  and  Davidson,  and  is  marked  by 
Knapp  and  Vater  as  equal  in  point  of  authority  to  that  of 
the  deceived  Text:  —  Ti  fi€  tpcn^^t  vtpX  tov  ayttBov;  Eh 
i<rnv  6  dyaOot,  ^^  Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  what  is 
good  ?  One  only  is  good."  Most  of  the  critics  who  re- 
ceive this  reading  as  genuine  omit  the  word  *^  good  "  as  an 
epithet  of  "teacher"  in  the  preceding  verse. 

In  the  parallel  passages  (Mark  x.  17,  18,  Luke  xviiL 
18,  19)  which  correspond  with  the  Received  Text  in  Mat- 
thew, there  are  no  various  readings  of  any  consequence ; 
but  this  fact  favors  the  supposition  that  transcribers  altered 
(as  they  thought,  corrected)  the  text  of  Matthew  to  make 
it  conform  to  that  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

(2.)  Luke  xxii.  43, 44.  "  And  there  appeared  an  angel 
unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him,"  dec 

These  two  verses  are  bracketed  by  Lachmann  as  doubt- 
ful, and  arc  rejected  by  Granville  Penn  in  his  ^  Book  of 
the  New  Covenant"  But  they  are  retained  by  all  the 
other  critical  editors.  Mr.  Norton  has  given  his  reasons 
for  regarding  them  as  spurious  in  his  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  YoL  I.,  Additional  Note  A, 
Section  V.  vi.  pp.  Ixxxvii.  -  xci. 

(3.)  Luke  xxiv.  52.  "  And  they  worshipped  him,  and 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy."  Kal  abroi^  wpoaKUf^ 
aavrts  aCrdv,  vniurpr^^ «.  t.  X.     Here  the  WOlds  gppgicuwf" 

vavTfs  aMvy  corresponding  to  ^worshipped  him  and"  in 
the  translation,  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf.  But  his  au- 
thorities seem  altogether  insufficient    The  omission  of  the 
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words  in  the  Cambridge  manuscript  (D),  tlie  only  Greek 
manuscript  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  wantinp^,  and  in 
the  manuscript  or  manuscripts  from  which  the  Old  Latin 
version  was  made,  was  very  probably  accidental,  the  tran- 
scriber, as  Alford  suggests,  passing  over  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resemblance  of  AYTON  to  the  preceding 
AYTOL 

This  passage  has  been  quoted  by  Trinitarians  as  a  j)roof 
that  Christ  was  worshipped  by  his  discijiles  as  the  Supremo 
Being,  liut,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
language  knows,  the  word  here  translated  "worshipped" 
simply  denotes  "  to  pay  reverence  or  homage  by  kneeling 
or  prostration,**  without  defining  the  kind  of  reverence.  It 
is  perpetually  used  in  the  Septuagint  lus  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  the  Common  Version  by  "  to 
bow  down  before,"  "  to  do  obeisance  to,"  and  the  like.  See, 
for  example.  Genesis  xxvii.  20;  xxxvii.  7,  9,  10;  xlix.  8 ; 
Exodus  xviii.  7,  &c.  See  also  its  use  in  Matthew  xviii. 
2G ;  Rev.  iii.  0.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  excellent  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament,  art.  npo<rKvv€a>,  no.  1,  explains  it  in 
this  general  sense,  and  not  as  denoting  divine  worship,  in 
all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ,  including  the  present.*  Here,  the  words 
itpoaKvvritravTfs  avrov  probably  express  the  fact  that  the 
disciples,  as  they  beheld  our  Lord  taken  up  from  them 
into  heaven,  knelt  down,  or  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  him,  in  reverenccf     Mr.  Norton,  however, 

*  These  passages  arc  the  following  :  —  ^Matthew  ii.  2,  8,  11  ;  viii.  2  ; 
ix.  18  ;  xiv.  33  ;  xv.  25  ;  xx.  20 ;  xxviii.  9,  17  ;  Mark  v.  6;  xv.  19; 
Luke  xxiv.  52 ;  John  ix.  38.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  reference  to  Christ  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  G),  where  it  is  used  of  the  reverence  and 
homage  which  the  angels  are  commanded  by  God  to  pay  to  his  Son, 
as  their  superior. 

t  "  '  Having  worshipped  hun,'  trpoaKvvria'avTfs  avrovy  that  is,  *  bav- 
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80  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  translation,*  seems  to  have 
umlfMstood  them  as  denoting  merely  iha  feeling  of  reverence 
wh'uh  (illed  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  as  they  returned  to 
Jerusalem  alk'r  witnessing  the  ascension  of  their  blaster. 
But  is  not  the  use  of  the  aorist  participle  an  objection  to 
this  view  ? 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  tcorship,  botli  as  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  was  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  at  the 
time  when  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible  was  made, 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Examples  are  abundant  in 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers  of  that  period.  So  in  the 
marriage  service  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church :  **  With 
my  body  I  thee  worship,**  In  Luke  xiv.  10,  "Then  shalt 
thou  have  tcorship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat 
with  thee,"  the  noun  "worship"  is  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  word  Wf  a,  glory^  honor, 

(4.)  John  i.  18.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him**  Gc^v  o^dcW  iupoKt  imrorc  •  6  fjum>' 
y€v^£  vMf,  6  tiv  cir  rov  laSktrov  rov  irarp6s^  cVftyof  ifify^traro. 

Here,  instead  of  6  fioyoyci^r  vl6fy  "  the  only-begotten  SoJh" 
we  find  in  some  important  authorities  the  reading  6  fjuufvyt- 
yfis  Otos,  ^the  only-begotten  God.**  This  strange  reading 
(for  so  it  will  seem  to  most  Trinitarians  as  well  as  to  oth- 
ers) has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  any  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament ;  but  it  deserves  notice,  since  it  is  defended  by 
a  cntic  so  worthy  of  respect  as  Dr.  Tregelles.  Michaelis 
also  appears  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  original  reading;! 

ing  thrown  thcmselTcs  prostrate  before  him,'  as  the  words  stricdj 
interpreted  imply/*  —  Campbell  in  be    See  also  Meyer's  note. 

*  "  And  they,  worshipping  him,  rctamcd  to  Jerusalem  with  greal 
joy." 

t  Introduction  to  the  New  Tettament,  Chap.  X.  Sect  S.  YoL  IL 
p.  n93,  2d  cd. 
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anil  Laobmnnn,  as  Dr.  Tregelles  assures  us,  would  ua-, 
doubledly  hiive  rcceivtd  it  into  his  text,  had  lie  kuown  all 
the  authorities  by  which  it  is  su[)ported. 

The  evidence  of  maniiscripU  and  version)  for  and  against 
the  reading  in  question  may  first  be  stated.  The  testimony 
of  the  Falliers  will  require  a  particular  discusaion.  It 
should  be  premised  that  the  words  vlif^  (Son)  and  Otit 
(God),  in  the  ubbreviatcd  form  in  which  they  are  written 
in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  (¥C,  dc),  differ  in  but  a 
single  letter,  so  that  one  might  easily  be  substituted  for  the 
other  llirough  the  inadvertence  of  a  transcriber. 

The  reading  eiiSi,  then,  ia  found  in  the  manuscripts  B 
C  L,  33 ;  that  is,  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  of  about  the 
middle  of  (lie  fourlli  century,  in  the  Ephrem  manuscript 
(a  prima  manu),  probably  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
finh,  in  anollier  highly  valuable  manuscript  of  the  eighth 
century,  remarkable  for  its  general  agreement  with  the 
Vatican,  and  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  writ- 
ten in  cursive  letters,  but  preserving  a  very  ancient  text. 
As  to  vcRiions,  it  is  supported  by  the  Pesbito  Syriac,  as 
hitherto  cililed,  the  Coptic,  the  jEthiopic,  and  the  margin 
of  the  Philoxenian  or  Ilarclcan  Syriac. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  vlit  is  that  of  the  Alex* 
ondriiie  manuscript  (A),  probably  written  not  long  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifih  century,  and  of  the  manuscripiti 
X  and  A,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  but  often  agreeing 
with  the  most  ancient  documents,  in  o])position  to  the  later. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  other  uncial  manuscripts  E  F  G 
H  K  M  S  U  \,  ranging  from  the  middle  of  the  eightii 
century  (o  the  tenth,  and  in  several  hundred  manuscripts 
in  cursive  letters,  mostly  later  than  the  tenth  century,  but 
eome  of  them  of  much  value  from  their  usual  accordance 
with  the  best  authorities.  The  ancient  versions  which  ex- 
hibit it  are  tie  Old  Latin  or  Italic,  the  Vulgate,  the  Cure- 
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.tonian  Syriue,"  ihc  Philoxenian  SjTiac  (in  the  text),  the 
Jenisnlein  Syriftr.  nnd  tlie  Arrueiiidti. 

So  far  us  the  i^viJt'nce  has  ji-t  been  stntc<I,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  Jidmitteil  tlmt  the  eonimou  re.iJing  b  besit  supi«ried. 
But  it  is  on  llie  testimony  of  the  Falhtrs  that  the  ailvocales 
■for  the  reading  Qidi  appear  chiefly  to  rely.  The  following 
is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Tregellea  of  this  branch  of  the 
evidence. 

"  As  to  fathers,"  he  says, "  the  reading  [Gcm]  may  almoi^t 
be  rsjUcU  gmtral,  for  it  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Irena'us,  Ori};eii.  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Lueian,  Ba.^^il, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Gregory  of  Nu^isa,  Diilymns,  Ua.^'il 
of  Seleucia,  Isidore  of  PelusJum,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Titus 
uf  Itostni ;  as  alp^o  of  Theodolus  (in  llie  second  century). 
Arias,  ]klarcellu:^,  Eunomiiis,  etc. ;  and  amongst  the  Latins 
Hilary,  Fulgcnlius,  Gaudentias,  Ferran<lus,  Pha'badius, 
Vigilius,  Aleuin,  etc."  The  rending  vi&t  "  is  found  twice 
in  Origun,  in  Eiisebius,  Basil,  and  Irensiis  (ihougli  all 
these  writers  have  also  tlie  other  reading,  and  in  general 
they  go  speak  of  Btot  in  the  })assage,  thai  mat  mint  have 
]irocccded  from  the  copyists)  : — the  Latin  writers  in  gen- 
eral agree  with  the  Latin  versions  in  reodingjl/tiw 

e«if,  as  the  more  difficult  reading,  is  entitled  to  especial 
attention ;  and,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  USS.  of  the  higher 
elioractcr,  by  good  versions,  and  by  the  general  consent  of 
early  Greek  writers  (even  when,  like  Arius,  they  were 
opposed  to  the  dogma  taught),  it  is  necessary,  on  grounds 

*  This  name  has  been  giren  to  a  vtij  uici«at  and  Tnloable  SjtiM 
cop;  of  part  of  the  GospeU,  —  one  of  the  Nitrian  miDnicripts  n- 
cvnlly  added  lo  Iho  Briliih  Moieom,  —  nhieh  is  aoon  to  be  pnbliihed 
(ir  it  hoa  not  bccii  nircady)  bj  the  Rcr.  William  Caretoii.  It  ii 
"  a  version,"  as  Treecllci  remarlii,  "  (ex  more  worthy  the  epithet  of 
'  venerable '  ibnn  that  which  is  railed  Ihc  PcHhiio  aa  it  hai  come  dom 
to  us."  ("Aevounl  of  tlie  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Hew  tttUr 
meat,"  p.  1.37 ;  comp.  pp.  160,  181.) 
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of  combined  evidence,  to  receive  il  in  preference  to  the 
easier  and  more  natural  reading  vl6i."' 

This  array  of  autLoritica  is  certainly  imposing;  and  the 
argument  would  bo  forcible,  perhaps  conclusive,  were  it 
not  that  the  /acta  in  the  case  have  been  greatly  misappre- 
hended. Trcgelles  appears,  like  Griesbach,  Scbolz,  Tiseh- 
endcirf,  and  Alford,  lo  have  relied  on  Wetstein,  whose  gen- 
eral accuracy  might  well  inspire  confidence.  But  Wetstein, 
in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  fallen  into  extraordinary 
errors,  many  of  which  have  been  copied,  without  investi- 
gation, by  the  critics  who  have  just  been  named.  One 
who  should  lake  the  statements  in  Wetstein's  note  lo  be 
correct,  would  suppose  that  not  less  than  forty'four  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  the  first  eight  eeniuries,  have  quoted 
the  passage  in  question  with  the  reading  fuuvyri^c  Qiis  or 
unigeniltis  Deui ;  and  that  the  number  of  distinct  quota- 
tions of  this  kind  in  their  writings,  taken  together,  is  not  far 
from  ojte  hundred  and  thirty.  I  have  examined,  with  some 
care,  all  the  passages  specifically  referred  lo  by  Wetstein, 
and  the  whole  work,  or  collection  of  works  cited,  when  his 
reference  is  general,  —  as  "  ^piphanim  duodecies,"  "  Hiia- 
ritis  de  Trinit.  passim,"  "  Fulgentitit  plusquam  vtcies,"  — 
not  confining  my  alleniion,  however,  to  these  particular 
passages  or  works.  The  following  is  the  result  of  Ibis 
examination.  Of  the  forty-four  writers  ciled  by  Wetstein 
in  support  of  the  reading  novaytv^t  6'or,  there  are  but  four 
who  quote  or  refer  to  the  passage  with  this  reading  only ;  f 
four  quote  it  with  both  readings;  \  nine  quote  it  with  the 
reading  uldt  or  fHus  only,  except  that  in  one  of  the  quo- 

*  "  Actonnt  of  the  PriDtcd  Text,"  4e.,  pp.  S34, 235, 
t  It  i>  ihuK  qpoiEd  in  the  "  Exccrpta  Thcodoti,"  and  also  bj 
CIcinc'Tit  of  Alexandria  anit  E|>i|>liantiis.     It  appcnn  to  be  once 
refemd  (o  in  Ihc  Episllo  of  the  second  Synod  of  AoFjia. 
i  Ireosctu,  Otigen,  Basil,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
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tntions  of  Titus  of  Bostra  vl6£  Gcor  occurs ;  *  two  repeat- 
edly allucJe  to  it,  —  sometimes  using  the  plirase  "  only- 
begotten  God^^  and  sometimes  "only-begotten  Son^  in  con- 
nection with  the  words  **  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther," —  but  do  not  distinctly  q^iote  it ;  f  and  t went t/- fire  do 
not  quote  or  allude  to  it  at  all.  J  Of  the  particular  jms- 
sages  referre<l  to  by  Wetstein,  a  great  majority  have  no 
beai'ing  whatever  on  the  subject,  but  merely  contain  the 
expression  fiovoy€vris  Q(6s  or  unigenifiis  Deus,  with  no  trace 
of  an  allusion  to  the  text  in  question,  —  an  expression  otlen 
occurring,  as  will  hereafter  api)ear,  in  writers  who  abun- 
dantly and  un(»qui vocally  quote  John  i.  18  with  the  reading 
vios  or  fill' its.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  passages  we  do  not 
find  even  this  expression,  but  only  the  term  y€tnjT6f  Qtos.  or 
genitvs  Dens,  aj)phed  to  Christ.  §  Sufficient  evidence  tliat 
these  assertions  arc  not  made  at  random  will  be  given  in 
what  follows,  though  the  mistakes  of  Wetstein  cannot  here 
be  all  }X)inted  out  in  detail. 

We  may  now  examine  the  witnesses  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Tregelles.  Very  few  of  these  will  stand  cross-ques- 
tioning. Of  the  twenty-five  writers  whom  he  has  adduced 
in  support  of  the  reading  fiovoy€vfis  Of  or,  but  four,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  relied  on  with  much  confidence,  and  even 
their  testimony  is  far  from  unexceptionable ;  three  may  be 
regarded  as  doubtful;  eight  really  support  the  common 

*  Eascbius,  Athanasiat,  Jalian,  Gregory  Nozianzen,  Titos  of  Boi- 
tra,  Maxim  inns  the  Arian  bishop,  Hilary,  Vigilius  of  Tapsa,  Alcnin. 

t  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Falgcntius. 

t  That  is,  all  the  remaining  anthoritics  cited  by  Wetstein,  for 
which  see  his  note. 

§  As  in  the  following :  — "  Origenea  in  Psalm  i.  ap.  Epiphanium," 
see  Epiphan.  Hsres.  LXIV.  c.  7,  0pp.  I.  531,  B,  or  Origen.  0pp.  IL 
626,  E ;  — «» EtuebiuM  D.  IV.  2,"  L  e.  Dem.  Evang.  Lib.  IV.  c.  2  ;— 
**  Prudmtius  in  Apothcosi,"  via.  line  895 ;  —  "  Oaaidiama  Mamert.  da 
■tata  animxe  1.  2,"  where  Lib.  L  c.  S  most  be  the  place  intended. 
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re&ding;  Itno  merely  allude  to  llie  passage;  and  eight  have 
neither  quoted  nor  alluded  to  it. 

These  statemecila  of  course  require  proof.  This  will 
now  be  presented,  so  far  as  it  can  be  within  reasonable 
limits.  Though  few  passages  can  be  quoted  at  Ittngth, 
pains  will  be  taken  to  give  very  ftill  and  precise  references 
to  the  authorities  relied  on.  In  producing  the  testimony  of 
the  Fathers,  the  time  at  which  ihey  flourished  is  indicated 
in  marks  of  parenthesis  after  ihcir  names.  In  assigning 
Ihcpc  dales,  either  Cave  or  Liirdner  has  generally  been 
followed. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  194)  has  once  quoted 
John  i.  18  with  the  reading  Btos;'  but  this  evidence  is 
soraewhiK  weakened  by  the  fact  that  in  another  place,  in 
alluding  to  Ibis  text,  he  has  the  words  fioreytf^t  v'As  ©tot.f 
Another  authority  for  this  reading  is  the  work  which  bears 
the  title  "  Extracts  from  Theodotus,  and  Heads  of  the  Ori- 
ental Doctrine,  so  called,  as  it  existed  in  the  Time  of  Valen- 
tinii.-:."  It  is  sometimes  quoted  under  the  name  of  Doctrina 
Oriimlalis.  This  compilation  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  whose  works  it 
is  generally  prinled.  "Theodotus"  is  several  limes  cited 
in  it,  but  more  frequently  "  the  followers  of  Valenlinus,"  a 
famous  Gno^^lic  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  140.  The 
passage  which  contains  the  quotation  of  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  o  /imwyd-rji  Ofoi  is  introduced  by  the  words  "  the 
Valentiiiians  say."  X  Didymus  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  370) 
has  this  rending  twice ;  §  and  it  occurs  twice  in  the  writings 

•  Stromal.  Lib.  V.  c.  12.  p.  695,  ed.  Polter. 

t  Tor*  tTrffirrtt<rf(T  rbv  Kokirov  tov  narpoSj  fiv  i  fiovoyffTft  v'loB 
Bias  fiuvot  i^rjyijaaTo.  —  Quis  dives  salvelnr,  c  38.  p.  9S6. 

t  Dortriiia  Orient,  c.  6,  apud  Clem.  Alex.  0pp.  p.  968,  e<l.  Polt.; 
also  In  Faliricii  Bibl.  Gricc.  Vol.  V.  p.  136,  Mid  in  Bunsea's  Ana- 
IccW  Anie-Niciena,  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 

t  DoTrinitatc,  Lib.  T.p.69,andLib.II.p.  140,  eii.  Mingarel.    Not 
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of  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  (A.  D.  368).* 
In  another  place,  Epiphanius  speaks  of  John  as  ^  calling 
Christ  only-begotten  Grod."t  The  reading  Gcw  also  re- 
ceives some  support  from  a  passage  in  the  Epibtle  of  the 
s<?cond  Synod  of  Ancyra  (A.  D.  358),  in  which  it  is  said 
that  John  "  calls  the  Logos  of  God  only-begotten  God."  { 
lint  one  who  has  obsen'ed  the  inaccuracy  of  such  refer- 
iMicos  to  Scripture  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  will  not 
attach  much  weight  to  this. 

Among  the  numerous  witnesses  adduced  by  Wetstein  and 
Trrgelles,  these  are  ally  as  I  believe,  which  really  supjtort 
the*  reading  e* w ;  and  their  testimony,  as  has  already  been 

intimated,  is  fur  from  unexceptionable.     Didymus,  as  we 

f 
having  been  ablo  to  procure  this  Tolnme,  I  take  these  references 
at  second  hand  from  the  work  of  Gnericke,  "  De  Scbola  qusD  Alex* 
andrinic  floruit  Catechctica,"  Pars  II.  p.  36.  There  is  no  quotation 
of  John  i.  18  in  the  other  extant  writings  of  Didymus,  most  of  which 
exist  only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

*  Hseres.  LXV.  c.  5.  0pp.  L  612,  C,  ed.  Pctav.  Here,  in  the  re- 
mark which  follows  tlie  quotation,  Bcor  and  vios  are  so  interchanged 
as  to  excite  some  suspicion  of  a  corruption  in  the  text  —  Ua^res. 
LXX.  c.  7.    0pp.  I.  817,  818.    To  dc  EvoyycXiov  ci^i;  •  Gf^y  oi6tU 

t  MovoyfVTJ  6cuv  airrbv  (fmrMnv Tltpi  varpht  ytypannu, 

akriSivov  Gcov  *  frrpl  vlov  dc,  ori  fiopvytv^s  Gfor.  (Ancorat  c.  9. 
0pp.  II.  8,  C,  D.)  A  little  before,  however,  the  passage  in  question 
is  quoted  thus  :  6  fU}voytvfiSyj&  »y  cir  t6»  koKkop  rov  mirpoff,  av- 
roi  €irjyria-aTo.  (Cap.  2.  p.  7,  C.)  But  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  confused  and  apparently  corrupt  text  which  precedes  and  fbUovs, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  word  Ocos  has  here  been  omitted  by  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber. 

t  'O  dc  Tov  6cov  r6y  Aoyov  /tovcytvrj  Gf^ ^ifcri.  (Apiid 

Epiphan.  H«Trcs.  LXXIU.  c.  8.  0pp.  I.  854,  C.)  Soppoting  the 
authors  of  this  Epistle  to  have  read  vlor  in  John  i.  18,  they  might 
still  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  making  this  itatement  by  a 
comparison  of  that  vene  with  John  L  1,  and  by  the  fiiet  that  they 
regarded  the  term  5mi,  applied  to  Christ,  as  neeenwily  Implyivg 
his  divinity.    A  little  after  the  paiMge  jntt  died  (c  9.  p.  8S5,  B) 
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are  infonned  b j  bis  pupOa  Palladiiia  and  Jerome,  became 
bUnd  at  four  or  ^ve  years  of  age.  He  bas  oooseqoeiitfy 
quoted  from  memoiy,  and  often  inaccnnUdy,  repeatedly 
assigning  to  one  Epistle  of  Paul  passages  wbicb  belong  to 
another.  In  his  first  quotation  of  tbe  present  passage,  aa 
given  by  Guericke,  he  bas  substituted  «r  r^  gnXm^  for  ^ 
rfty  Kokvowy  and  avrof  for  cVfu>off;  in  the  second,  which 
extends  only  to  the  word  vorpoc,  he  bas  cr  To«r  xoXvotc. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Epiphanius  are  also  notorious 
for  the  carelessness  of  their  quotations  fitHn  Scripture. 
Semisch,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Apostolical  Memoiis 
used  by  Justin  Martyr,  afler  observing  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  have  cited  the  New  Testament  from  memory,  says 

they  say :  "  The  Son  is  God  beamse  be  is  Son  of  God,  just  as  be 
is  man  because  he  is  Son  of  Man/'  —  vii^t  0f  it  fUw,  Ka06  viit 
Ofov,  »r  au$p<onot,  KaB6  viis  opBpvmv.  So  Ensebios  sajt  that 
Christ  is  "  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  God,"  or 
"a  divine  being/'  rov  Qiov  fuwoyo^ff  vios,  m.  dti.  rovro  0«or 
(Dem.  Evang.  Lib.  Y.  c.  4.  p.  227,  B),  and  that  **  what  is  begot- 
ten of  God  mast  be  God/'  or  **  divine,"  t6  yryf  m/ficvor  «k  tov  0€ov 
ecof  &y  «vri  (De  Eccles.  llieol.  Lib.  n.  c.  14.  p.  123,  C,  cf  p.  124, 
C,  and  Lib.  I.  c.  12.  p.  72,  D).  Ensebins  applies  the  term  Gfor 
to  Christ  in  an  inferior  sense.  In  quoting  Ensebins  here  and  else- 
where, I  use  Gaisford's  edition,  bnt  refer  to  the  pages  of  Tiger's  edi- 
tion (Paris,  1628),  which  are  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  former. 

I  will  give  a  single  illostration  from  Gregory  Nyssen  of  the  want 
of  accuracy  among  the  Fathers  in  snch  references  to  Scripture  as 
that  which  we  are  considering.  This  writer,  in  mentioning  the  names 
which  the  Apostle  Panl  has  given  to  Christ,  says,  among  other 

things,  **  He  has  called  him a  propitiation  for  muU, and 

first-born  of  the  new  creation, and  oidy-begotUn  Son,  crowned 

with  glory  and  honor,'*  &c.  —  avrhy  cjcaXf irc  .....  IX^mtt^/mof 

^vx^^i "co^   ^^  Kaiytjs    xrcVf o»ff    irpwroroKov, 

Koi  viov  ftopoytpfjj  d6(jj  Kal  rifij  «aT€<f>eawfUPOv,  «.  r.X. — 
De  Perf.  Christ.  Forma,  0pp.  m.  276,  277.  Compare  De  VitA 
Hosis,  0pp.  L  225,  D:  *0s  [6  anoaroXof]  ^triv  &ri  tp  wpot' 
Brro  6  Gf^  VKaariiptap  r»v  ^vx^f^  ^fA&p.  (See  Bomaos 
fii.  M.)  43 
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that  "  next  to  Justin,  Clement  o^  Alexandria,  Tertullian, 
Epiplianius,  and  Ephrem  the  Syrian  have  quoted  most 
loosely.  \''erbal  citations  in  their  writings,  as  in  those  of 
Justin,  are  only  to  be.  reckoned  as  exceptions."  *  It  is  far- 
ther to  be  observed  in  respect  to  Epiphanius,  that  his  text 
is  well  known  to  be  very  corrupt,t  and  that  he  is  probably 
the  most  careless,  confused,  and  blundering  writer  to  be 
foun>l  among  the  Fathers.  Petavius,  though  possessing  in 
some  resii>ect8  eminent  qualifications  for  an  editor,  appears 
to  have  <riven  but  little  attention  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text.  In  many  instances  gross  corruptions,  the  correction  of 
which  seems  obvious,  arc  left  without  any  suggestion  of 
emendation. 

The  tliree  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  Tregelles  which 
may  be  regaixled  as  doubtful,  are  Origen,  Basil  the  Great, 
and  Cy^il  of  Alexandria.  Origen  (A.  D.  230),  according 
to  the  text  of  his  Benedictine  editors,  has  the  reading  Btot 

*  Die  a|>o5toI.  DcnkwQrdigkciten  des  Mdrtyren  Justinoi,  (lUmb. 
1848.)  p.  2U9 ;  comp.  p.  218,  ct  scqq.  See  also  Whitby's  Examea 
Millii,  Lit).  I.  Cap.  I.  Sect  2  ct  3.  —  I  will  give  one  or  two  sped- 
mcns  of  E[iiphantus'«  professed  citations  from  Scripture.  Just  before 
hisi  first  qaotation  of  John  i.  18  with  the  reading  OccSr,  ho  addoces 
the  following;  as  the  words  of  Christ:  — Z»  c*y»,  jcai  Cl  <*'  <W  ^ 
nTTOfTTiikas  fit  varrip,  **I  lire,  and  tlie  Father  who  sent  me  lives 
ill  inc";  comp.  John  vL  57  and  Gal.  it  20.  (Hnres.  LXV.  c.  5. 
0pp.  I.  612,  C.) — Again,  to  select  a  passage  introduced  like  his 
second  qaotation  of  John  i.  18,  compare  the  following: — *H  voXus 
ii£  Xcyct  TO  EvayyiKuip  •  Ka\  amjkBtP  cir  tw  ovpaifop^  Ka\  tKoBurtw 
cV  dcfi^  roO  warpost  Koi  tfpxerai  Kpivai  {iwrnir  Jcal  Ptxpovs,  '*  Or 
ugain,  as  the  Gospel  says,  'And  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  is  coming  to  judge  the 
living'  and  the  dead'";  comp.  Mark  zvi.  19.  (Hsrcs.  LXII.  c.  5. 
( )pp.  I.  517,  D.)  See  also  0pp.  I.  36,  B,  C ;  145,  C  j  161,  A  ;  486, 
D  ;  519,  C,  D,  for  a  few  of  the  numerous  illustrationi  that  might  be 
given.  Equally  striking  ezamplea  might  be  cited  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

t  See  Wetstcin,  Nor.  Test  Gnee.  (Ftolegom.),  Tom.  I.  p.  71. 
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twice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  vlog  once,  and  once 
vi^  Tov  e€ov,  "  Son  of  God."  In  a  work  preserved  only  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  he  also  quotes  the  passage 
with  the  reading  unigenitus  Dei  JUius.*  Basil  (A.  D. 
870)  has  Ocof  once,  and  in  another  passage  he  mentions 
*  True  Son,  Only-begotten  Grod,  Power  of  Grod,  and  Logos," 
as  names  given  to  Christ  in  Scripture,  or  expressions 
which,  to  use  his  phrase,  "  the  Scripture  knows " ;  but  he 
twice  quotes  the  text  in  question  with  the  reading  vlor.f 
In  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  412),  as  edited  by  Aubert, 
I  have  found  Qtos  four  times ;  but  he  has  vlot  three  times.} 
I  have  not  thorouglily  examined  all  of  his  works. 

*  Origcn  reads  6  f  d  f ,  In  Joan.  Tom.  ii.  c.  29,  and  Tom.  zxxii. 
c  13.  0pp.  IV.  89,  B,  and  438,  D.  —  Y 1 6  r,  Contra  Cels.,  Lib.  II. 
c.  71.  0pp.  I.  440,  F.  (So  De  la  Rne,  from  two  manuscripts;  bat 
the  previous  edition  of  Hocschel,  followed  hj  Spencer,  instead  of 
6  iMOvoy€vris  vios-,  reads  jcal  fiovoyfvtfs  yt  &v  Bed; ,  which  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  marginal  gloss.)  —  Xlbt  rov  0€oG,In  Joan. 
Tom.  vi.  c.  2.  0pp.  IV.  102,  D.  (So  Dc  la  Rue,  following  the 
Bodleian  manuscript,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  excellent  one;  the 
earlier  edition  of  Htiet,  which  was  founded  on  a  single  manuscript, 
reads  vlJos  Oco; .)  A  little  after,  in  two  allusions  to  the  passage, 
6  fjLovoyfvris  is  used  alone,  without  viut  or  6f($r.  0pp.  IV.  102,  E, 
and  114,  C—  Unigenitus  Dei  JUius,  In  Cant  Lib.  IV.  Opp.  III. 
91,  £. 

t  Basil  reads  6  r  o  r ,  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  6,  Opp.  III.  12,  B,  ed. 
Benedict,  where  earlier  editions  have  vtor,  contrary  to  the  best  manu- 
scripts.  Compare  c.  8,  p.  14,  C  —  On  the  other  hand,  Basil  has 
V I  o  ff ,  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  ell,  Opp.  III.  23,  A,  where  the  six  mann- 
scripts  of  Gamier  appear  to  agree  in  this  reading,  though  one  of 
Katthffii's  Moscow  manuscripts  has  Bt6s»  (See  Matthin's  Nor. 
Test.  Grsec.  I.  780.)  Basil  aUo  reads  v26$,  Epist  234  (al.  400),  c.  3. 
Opp.  III.  358,  B. 

X  In  the  text  prefixed  to  Cyril's  commentary  on  the  passage  in 
question,  Opp.  IV.  103,  C,  we  find  the  reading  viot ;  the  commen- 
tary itself,  however,  as  printed,  has  Oco; .  (See  p.  107,  B,  and  comp. 
p.  105,  B  )  Cyrirs  remarks  on  this  place  are  cited  in  the  scholia  of 
two  Moscow  manuscripts  given  by  Matthni  (Nov.  Test.  GrsBC.  et 
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Tlie  eight  writers  cited  by  Dr.  Tregelles  who  realh/ 
favor  the  conimon  reading  will  be  mentioned  hereafler, 
when  the  evidenirc  for  that  reading  is  stated. 

Two  others,  Gregory  of  Nyasa  (A.  D.  370)  and  Fulgen- 
tius  (A.  D.  507),  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  have  only 
alluded  to  the  passage  in  question,  and  not  in  sucii  a  way 
as  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  confidence  how  they 
read  it* 


Lat.  IV.  24).  One  who  compares  those  with  his  text  ms  published  by 
Auhcrt,  will  hardly  feci  much  confidence  in  the  latter.  —  Cvril  alco 
H'tids  Gtot  in  his  Thcsanms,  Assert-  ziii.  and  xxv.  Opp. Tom.  V. 
V.  i.  p.  1.37,  B,  and  237,  A ;  and  in  the  Dialogue  "  Qaod  Unas  sit 
Christus/'  ibid.  p.  786,  E.  —  He  has  the  reading  v2or,  Thesaur., 
Assert,  xxxv.  p.  865,  C ;  and  Adrcrs.  Nestorinm,  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 
Opp.  VI.  90,  B.  This  reading;  is  also  found  twice  in  an  extract 
which  he  gives  from  Julian  in  his  work  against  that  emperor.  (Con- 
tra Julian.,  Lib.  X.  Opp.  VI.  (P.  ii.)  p.  333,  C.)  —  In  an  aHuskm  to 
John  i.  IS  wc  find  6  fioyoyrv^ff  rov  OcoC  A<$yoff,6  cV  jnSXjroir 
&v  rov  narptis.  (Apol.  adv.  Orient  Opp.  VI.  187,  C.)  This  is 
worth  noting,  as  showing  how  little  can  be  safely  inferred  from  such 
allusions  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  a  passage. 

*  Gregory  of  N^-ssa  alludeM  to  John  L  18,  introducing  the  words 
"  who  is  in  tlie  hosom  of  the  Father  "  in  connection  with  the  expres- 
sion *' only-begotten  dfd**  eight  times;  in  connection  with  the 
phrase  "  only-bcgotten  iSbn,'*  twice.  I  will  quote  one  example  of 
each  kind,  and  refer  to  the  others. —  In  the  treatise  De  Vitft  Mosis, 
Opp.  I.  1 92,  B,  wc  find,  6  fxovoytyfjs  B  c  <{  s ,  6  «y  ^r  JoSXiroir  rov  ira- 
rpos,  oMs  iaruf  17  dc^c^  rov  v^icrrov.  See  also  In  Cantic  Homil. 
xiii.  Opp.  1. 663,  A. —  Contra  Eunom.  Orat  IL  Opp.  II.  4St,  B ; 
447,  A;  and  478,  P.— Orat  IIL  p.  506,  C  — Orat  VL  p.  595 

[pniperly  605],  A.  —  Orat  X.  p.  681,  A. On  the  other  hand, 

Kpist.  ad  Flavian.,  Opp.  III.  648,  A,  we  find,  6  ftaifoytrijg  vi6sf  6 
i>v  €v  ToU  KoXirois  rov  narpos,  6  iv  apxi  «Fi  k.  r.  X.  See  also 
Contra  Eunom.,  Orat  II.  Opp.  II.  466,  C^Once  we  bare  6  cv 
v^to-roic  Orofi  wp  cV  toU  adXirotr  rov  irar/xSc,  K-  r.  X.  In 
Cantic.  Homil.  xv.    Opp.  L  697,  A. 

It  is  to  be  observed  tbat  6  fwpoytvijf  Ocos,  "the  only-begotten 
God/'  is  a  favorite  desifiination  of  Christ  in  the  writing!  of  thli  Ei- 
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The  eight  remaining  witnesses  produced  by  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles  —  Lucian,  Biisil  of  Seleucia,  Isidore  of  Pclusiuniy 
Arius,  Marcellus,  £unomius,  Gaudentius,  and  Ferrandus 
—  have,  as  I  believe,  nowhere  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  text 
in  question.  The  passages  in  their  writings  appealed  to 
by  Wetstein  have  merely  the  expression  fiopoytvfjf  erop  or 

thcr.  There  are  one  hundred  and  tweniy-Jive  examples  of  its  use  in 
the  treatise  against  Eunomius  alone.  It  occnrs  fifteen  tiroes  in  the 
"  Antirrheticus  adversus  Apollinarem,"  first  pnhlished  in  Zacagni's 
"  Collectanea/'  etc.  (Rome,  1698) ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  refer- 
ences of  Wetstein,  no  allusion  will  be  found  in  that  treatise  to  John 
i.  18. 

In  one  place  Gregory  says,  "  The  Scripture  declares  concerning 
the  Logos  who  was  in  the  beginning,  that  he  is  the  only-begotten 
God,  the  first-bom  of  the  whole  creation."  (De  Perf.  Christ  FormA. 
0pp.  III.  291,  A.)  But  the  imprudence  of  concluding  from  this  that 
ho  actually  had  the  reading  Qeos  in  the  passage  in  question,  has 
already  b^en  illustrated.    See  before,  p.  445,  note. 

Fulgcntius  has  alluded  to  John  i.  18  six  times.  I  will  qnote  briefly 
all  the  examples,  as,  taken  together,  they  clearly  show  how  little  is  to 
be  inferred  from  such  allusions. 

1 .  In  connection  with  the  phrase  unigenitus  Deus.  —  *^  Ut  ille  uni- 
genitus  Deus,  qui  est  in  sinn  Patris,  non  solum  in  mulicre,  sed  etiam 
ex  mulierc  fieret  homo."  Epist.  xvii.  c.  3,  in  Migne's  Patrologise 
Cursus  Completus,  Vol.  LXV.  col.  272,  B.  —  "  De  Deo  unigenito, 
qui  est  in  sinu  Patris,  nt  dixi,  omnia  h»c  personalitcr  accipe.**  De 
Fide,  c.  20.  col.  681,  B. 

2.  With  unigenitus  Jilius.  —  "  Quis  enim  natus  est  Deus  verus  de 
Deo  vero,  nisi  unigenitus  filius,  qui  est  in  sinn  Patris  ?  "  Ad  Trasi- 
mund-.  Lib.  III.  c.  4.  col.  272,  B. —  **  Si  vero  unigenitns  filius,  qui 
est  in  sinu  Patris,  post  seternam  nativitatem,*'  etc.  Epist.  xvii.  c.  15. 
col.  459,  C.  —  "  Dei  ergo  filius  unigenitus,  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris,  nt 
camem  bominis  aniroamque  mnndaret,"  etc  De  Fide,  c.  17.  col. 
679,  C. 

3.  With  unigenitus  alone.  —  **  Quia  unigenitus,  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris, 
fecundum  quod  caro  est,  plenns  est  gratis,**  etc.  De  Incamatione, 
e.  18.  col.  583,  C. 

The  expremion  *'  unigenitus  Dens  "  occnrs  in  the  writings  of  Fnl- 
gentiot  about  ninety  times. 
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unigtmitus  Dens,  I  have  not  read  through  the  Epistles  of 
Isidore  of  rolusium ;  but  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
authors  named,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  trace 
of  the  reading  ecof  or  Deus  occurs  in  their  works.  An 
exaniimition  of  AVetstcin^s  references  to  them  will  be  found 
in  the  note  below.*     Tregelles  makes  no  citations. 

•  Lacian  (A.  D.  290)  is  thus  referred  to  by  Wctetein:  *^  Lucia- 
nut  martyr  in  Confess,  ap.  Socrat.  H.  £.  II.  10."  •  The  Confession  of 
Faith  here  intended  is  the  second  Formala  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch 
(A.  I).  341),  which,  Rcci>rdinjj  to  Soxomcn  (Hist.  Kcrles.  Lib.  III. 
c.  .5),"r/if^i«a/r/  wn««  found  in  the  handwriting:  of  LuHan  the  Martyr." 
It  mnv  he  "^ccn  in  Socrates,  as  above  referred  to,  and  also  in  Athana- 
sius  de  S^Tiodis,  c.  23.  0pp.  I.  P.  ii.  p.  735,  ct  seq.  Learned  men 
have  not  ^ncrally  rep:arded  it  as  the  work  of  Laeian,  who  died  about 
thirty  years  l>efore  it  was  first  heard  of;  but  the  question  Is  unimpor- 
tant to  our  purpose.    It  simply  nays,  '*  Wc  believe in  one  God, 

the  Father  almighty,  the  creator  and  maker  of  the  universe;  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Chri>t  his  Son,  the  only-bc(;otten  God,  through  whom 
all  tiling  were  made,"  &c. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  authors  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  n'fer  to  the  places  in  their  writings  cited  by  Wetstein,  bat 
which  will  bo  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  merely  the  phrase 
*•  only- l>ej!ot ten  God.*' 

Havil  of  Sclcueia  (A.  D.  448).  See  Orat.  L  0pp.  p.  5.  Paris. 
1C22. 

Isidore  of  Pclusium  (A.  D.  41S).  See  Epist  IIL  95.  0pp.  p.  200, 
ed.  Kittershus. 

Arius  (A- 1).  316).  See  Atbanas.  do  Synod,  c.  15.  0pp.  Tom.  I. 
P.  ii.  p.  728,  £.  cd.  Benedict  In  a  letter  of  Ariot  given  by  Epipha- 
nius,  we  find  the  words,  irX^pi;r  6c6r  fioraycv^r,  ^voXXoitBTDr,  ic.r.X. 
(Ilccrcs.  LXIX.  c.  6.  0pp.  L  731,  D.)  Bnt  here  a  comma  should 
probably  be  placed  after  the  word  Qtos. 

Marcellns  (A.  D.  320).  See  Enieb.  contra  llaroeL  LOk  L  c.  4. 
p.  19,  C. 

Kunomius  (A.  P.  360).  See  hif  Expositio  Fidel,  c  3,  apnd  Fa- 
brieii  Bihl.  GraK!.  Tom.  VIIL  pp.  255,256 ;  and  hii  Apdof^vticiia,  oc. 
15,  21,  20,  ibuL  pp.  281,  290,  298.  These  treatises  of  Emiomiiis  mi^ 
aUo  \w  found  in  Rettbeig's  Marpflliana,  and  in  aula's  BibliothBca 
Patrnm  Griccomm  Pogmatiea,  YoL  II. 
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,  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  Fathers  in  favor  i^  the  read- 
ing 9<oc.  1  know  of  nothing  to  be  added  to  what  has  been 
menlioned.  We  may  now  consider  the  testimony  which 
supports  the  common  reading.  Only  a  small  part  of  thia, 
GO  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  adduced. 

The  following  Greek  authors  quote  John  i  18  with  the 
reading  vl6t :  —  Ireneus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (A.  D. 
178),  as  preserved  in  a  very  early  Z4Uin  translation;* 
Hippolylus  (A.  D.  220)  ;  t  the  third  Synod  at  Andoch  (A.  D. 
269),  in  their  Epi^^tle  lo  Paul  of  Samosata ;  t  the  author  oT 
the  "  Acta  Disputationis  Archelai  cum  Manete "  (about 
A.  D.  300  ?),  as  preserved  in  the  Latin  version ;  §  Alexan- 
der, Bishop  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  SI3) ;  |  Eusebiua  of  Ccsa- 
rea  (A.  D.  31o),  five  or  six  times  ;Y  Eustathius,  Bishop 

Oapdentiai  (A.  D.  3S7).  Sea  8«na.  XIX.  io  the  Uucima  Bibllo- 
theca  Velernm  Pktnini,  Toin.T,  p.  97S,  D,  or  in  Higoe'l  PatroL 
Tom.  XX:  col.  990,  B. 

Fcirandai  {A.  D.  ft33}  hu  the  trpration  "  nnigCDitoi  Detu  "  rigbt 
tioica.  lix.  EpisL  iii.  (>d  AnaloL}  cc  3,  T,  9,  10,  II ;  t.  («d  ScTcnini 
ScholuL)  cc  3,  S ;  Tii.  (ad  lUginnm  Coiiiit«m  Paneaet.}  c  IE ;  la 
Uigne'i  Patrol.  Tom.  LXVII.,  or  in  the  Max.  Bib).  Patr.  Tom.  IX. 

•  Conim  H«rw.  Lib.  IV.  e.  SO.  (e.  37,  ed.  Grab.)  f  6.  0pp.  L 
6ST,  ed.  Sticien.  litmrna*  bai  alw  once  the  reading  Hni^aitnii  JlUm 
Da  (Lib.  III.  c.  11.  t  G.  p.  466),  and  once  tmigtiiilui  Daa  (Xib.  IT. 
c.  3(1  \  II.  p.  630).  The  reading jUi'dt  Dti  obrioiuljr  inpportt  jifun 
Talhcr  than  Dt\a. 

t  CoDtra  NoCton,  c.  5.  Opp-  II.  lO,  ed.  Fabric ;  aUo  in  Rontb'i 
Scriplorom  Eccles.  Opnicata,  I.  58,  ed.  alt. 

t  Concilia,  ed.  Coleti,  I.  869,  B;  also  in  South,  Beliq.  Sacr.  XL 
413  (IlL  397,  Gd.  all.),  and  in  DionTni  Alesaodrini  Opp.  (Rom. 
1796),  p.  3S7. 

t  Cap,  33.  In  Zacagnii  Callectan.  Monoin.  Vett,  p.  M ;  alao  is 
Hippol7^  Opp.  ed  Fabric.  II.  170,  and  Booth,  Reliq.  Sacr.  IV.  SIS 
(V.  131,  ed.  alt).—  On  the  date  or  thiiwork  lee  Lardner,  "Credi- 
Wlity,"  etc.  Part.  II.  Chap.  LXV. 

II  Epiit  ad  Alexandram  CoDstantinop.,  apnd  Theodoretl  Htit 
Bccl.  Lib.  I.  c  4.  (al.  3.)  p.  13,  ed.  Beading. 

1  De  Sodet.  TbaoL  Lib.  L  e.  9.  p.  67,  Di— c  M.  H  4, 6.  p.  W, 
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of  Antioch  (A.  D.  320);*  Athanasius  (A.  D.  32C,  died. 
A.  D.  373),  four  timei-,  und  Pseud- AthsLnaa^'ms  once;t  the 
Emperor  Jiiliiui   (A.   D.  3G2)   l\vico;t   Titus  of  Boitra 

A.  B  ;  —  ibid.  ^  7,  Bub  fin.  p.  92,  D  ;  — Lib.  II.  c.  23,  ad  fin.  p.  112, 
C ;  —  and  Comm.  in  Psalm.  Ixxiii.  II,  in  Montfaacon-s  Collcctio 
Nova,  etc.  I.  440,  A. 

The  first  passage  of  Euscbias  which  has  licen  referred  to  is  peculiar, 
reading  as  fullows :  Tot)  re  tiayytKurrov  litapprj6fiv  avrov  viov  fiovo- 
ytvrj  civoi  dibdtrKOirros  dt*  l>v  c^i},  Qtov  ovdcir  cco/Kucr  vumoTi.  u 
fiovny€vqs  vi6s^  17  fJLovoy€vrjs  QioSt  6  tuv  €is  rov  Kokirov  roZ  irirrpor, 
€K(ivos  €(rjyi)aaTo ;  that  is,  "  The  Evangelist  expre^^sly  teaches  that 
he  is  the  only-be;;^otten  Son,  when  he  says,  '•No  man  hath  setn  (ttidat 
anif  time;  the  oulif-betjUten  Son^  or  only-bcgottcn  (lod,  who  it  in  the 
boMm  of  the  Father,  he  hath  dtdared  him.*  **    But  here  it  is  evident, 

05  Muntugu  remarks  in  his  note  on  the  place,  that  the  words  fj  /xow 
yfvtfs  0eo£,  '•  or  only-b<?gottcn  God,"  form  no  part  of  the  quotation. 
They  appear  to  lie  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text 
—  The  only  passage  which  I  have  found  in  Eusebius  that  seems  to 
countenance  the  reading  6co£  is  the  following.  After  using  the 
strongest  language  respecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  over  ail 
other  beings,  and  quoting  Ephesiani  iv.  5,  6,  he  proceeds:  "And 
He  alone  may  be  called  ixF'lt^o^^C^*'  ^)  the  one  God,  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Je^us  Christ ;  bat  the  Son  [may  be  called]  only-begotten 
God,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  {6  di  vl^t  fuxpoyt^s  Btot, 

6  w  els  rbv  k£Kwov  roO  frarpor) ;  and  the  Paraclete,  Spirit,  but 
neither  God  nor  Son."  (De  Ecclcs.  Thcol.  Lib.  III.  c.  7.  pp.  174, 
175.)  Hero  it  will  1)e  observed  that  Euscbioi  does  not  assert  that 
the  Son  is  called  "only-begotten  God"  in  Scriptare,  but  only  that  it 
is  proper  to  give  him  that  name.  This  passage,  therefore,  does  not 
weaken  the  force  of  his  expresa  qaotationi  of  John  i.  18  with  the 
reading  vhtt. 

*  Dc  Engastrimytho,  u  printed  (from  the  edition  of  Leo  AUatiiu) 
in  Tom.  II.  p.  1150,  med.  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  ed.  Anut.  1698;  in 
Tom.  VIII.  col.  443, 1. 34,  of  the  London  edition. 

t  Athanosins  do  Decret  Nic.  Synod,  c.  13.  0pp.  I.  219,  £,  ed. 
Benedict.  —  Ibid.  c.  21.  p.  227,  D.  —  Orat.  II.  contra  Aritn.  c.  62. 
p.  530,  D.  — Orat.  IV.  contra  Arian.  c.  26.  p.  638,  A.—Ptni- 
Athanasius  contra  Sabellian.  c.  2.    0pp.  II.  38,  D. 

t  Apud  Cyril.  Alex.  Lib.  X.  contra  Jalian.  0pp.  YI.  (ii.)  388, 
also  in  "  D6fense  dn  Paguisme  par  I'Empcreur  Jnlien  en  Grae  eft  ea 
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A.  D.  362) ;  •  Gregory  Nazianzen  (A.  D.  870)  ;t  the  author 
of  a  Homily  published  with  the  works  of  Basil ;  t  Rufinus 
Syrus  or  Palaestinensis  (about  A.  D.  390),  as  preserved  in 
a  very  early  Latin  translation ;  §  Chrysostom  (A.  D.  398), 
at  least  eight  times;)  Theodoret  (A.  D.  423),  at  least 
four  times; IT  and  Proclus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(A.  D.  434). ••  To  these  may  be  added  several  Greek 
writers  of  less  weight,  being  later,  and  some  of  them  of 
quite  uncertam  date;  as  P«et«fo-Cyril, ft  PietuIO'CsdasL- 

Fran^ais,  avec  dea  Notea  par  Mr.  le  Marqais  d'Argens,"  S*  6d.,  II. 
ISO,  122. 

*  Contra  Manichsos,  Lib.  III.,  apad  Basnage,  Thesaar.  Monam. 
Eccles.  et  Hist,  sive  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiq.,  1. 144, 145. — Bat  Und, 
p.  1 53,  we  have  the  reading  2  fiovcytinit  vi6s  Gcor ;  compare  the  in- 
terpolation on  the  same  page  in  the  quotation  of  Matthew  iii.  17  or 
xvii.  5,  as  follows :  Km  iuiprvp€l  fiiv  ^  rod  Kvpiov  <f>c»vrf  *  Olrog 
iarw  6  vior  /xov   6  ykovoytv^s   xal  dycnriTrd^,  cV  9  rya>  rv- 

t  Orat  XXXV.  c  17.    0pp.  L  573,  C,  ed.  Bill 

\  PseWo-Basil.  Homil  in  Psalm,  xxviii.  c.  3.    0pp.  I.  359,  F. 

4  De  Fide,  Lib.  I.  c.  16.  in  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  Tom.  I.  (Venet 
1728)  col.  166,  A.  —  Gamier  supposes  the  Latin  translation  to  have 
been  made  by  Jalian  of  Eclannm  (A.  D.  420),  the  famons  Pelagian 
bishop. 

II  De  Incomprehensibili  Dei  Natura,  Hom.  IV.  c.  3,  hU.  0pp.  I. 
475,  A,  E,  ed.  Montf .  —  Ibid,  c.  4.  p.  476,  B.  —  Ibid.  Hom.  V.  c  1 . 
p.  481 ,  A.  —  Ad  eos  qui  scandalizati  sant,  c.  3.  0pp.  lU.  470,-B.  —  In 
luuam,  cap.  vi.  ^  I.  0pp.  VI.  64,  A.  —  In  illod,  Filiua  ex  se  nihil, 
etc.  c.  6.  0pp.  VI.  264,  D.  —  In  Joan.  Hom.  XV.  (al.  XIV.)  0pp. 
yni.  84,  B  (text).  •—  Ibid.  c.  2.  p.  86,  C,  compared  with  p.  87,  B. 

T  Intcrp.  in  Psalm,  cix.  1.  0pp.  1. 850,  A,  ed.  Sirmond.—  Eranist 
Dial.  L  0pp.  IV.  14,B.  —  Haeret.  Fab.Lib.V.  cl.  0pp.  IV.  251, 
B.— /61V/.C.  2  p.  253,D. 

••  Orat.  XV.    Analect.  p.  440,  ed.  Riccard. 

tt  I  refer  to  the  *'  Capitula  de  Trinitate,"  published  as  a  work  of 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  by  Angelo  Mai  in  his  '*  Script  Vet  Nova  Col- 
lactio,"  Tom.  VII.  P.  IL  In  this  work,  cap.  6.  p.  31,  John  i.  18  is 
quoted  with  the  reading  vi6s\  bat  Dr.  Tregelles  (^Aooomitof  tlie 


cxliihitcd   l>y  S:il)ati('r  with   hi: 
racv.      A  (.•arcl'iil  cxaminatioii 
.--aNrtl  Dr.  Tn'^icllo  iVoiii  -oiiic 
The    ibllowiiig    Latin  write 
the   reiiding  jilius:  —  Tertulli; 
(A.  D.  351),  at  least  seven  ti 

Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  N.  T^"  p. 
in  regarding  it  as  the  prodaction  of  a 

*  John  i.  18  is  quoted  with  the  : 
**  Quaestioncs  et  Responsiones/'  or 
to  be  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  I 
CscsariiiSf  the  brotlicr  of  Gr^^ory  Nai 
his  name  in  the  time  of  Photius  (A 
The  quotation  of  John  i.  18  may  be  ft 
pnblitihcd,  in  a  Latin  version,  in  the 
G.  The  Greek,  which  U  contained  i 
theca  Vctemm  Patmm,  I  have  not  be 

t  Orat  in  Transfif^urat.    0pp.  p.  4 

X  De  Fide  Orthodox^,  Lib.  L  c.  1. 
—  Ad  vers.  Nestorianos,  c.  32,  &i«.    O] 

4  Comment,  in  loc 

II  Comment,  in  loc 

^  Advers.  Praxcam,  c.  15. 

•*  Tract,  in  Psalm.  cxxxviii.cSS. 
De  Trinitatc,  Lib.  II.  c.  23.  col.  799, 1 
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859) ;  *  Victorinns  Afer  (A.  D.  860),  six  times ;  f  Am- 
brose (A.  D.  374),  at  least  seven  times ;  t  Faustinus 
(A.  D.  384)  ;§  Augustine  (A.  D.  396),  three  times  ;| 
Adimantus  the  Manichsean  (A.  D.  396);^  MaximinuSy 
the  Arian  bishop  (A.  D.  428),  twice;**   the  author  of 

to  be  fonnd  in  it  hare  been  referred  to  above,  and  thcj  all  (six  in  num- 
ber) have  the  reading  JiUus,  The  only  passage  in  this  work,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  Hilary's  writings,  which  can  be  imagined  to  support 
the  reading  Dats  is  in  Lib.  XII.  c.  24,  0pp.  col.  1125,  A,  where  we 
find  the  words  **  cam  unigenitns  Dens  in  sin  a  Patris  est.**  It  will  be 
seen,  on  examining  the  context,  that  est  is  the  emphatic  word  in  this 
sentence,  and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  regarding  the  expres- 
sion "  nnigenitus  Dens  "  as  a  citation  from  the  Apostle  John,  than 
there  is  for  supposing  it  to  be  quoted  from  the  Apostle  Panl  in  c.  26 
of  the  Fame  book,  where  Hilary  says,  '*  cum  secundum  Apostolum 
ante  tempora  setema  sit  unigenitus  Dens  ** ;  eompare  2  Tim.  i.  9. 

*  Contra  Arianoe,  c.  12,  in  Migne't  Patrol.  Tom.  XX.  col.  21,  D, 
or  in  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  IV.  302,  F.  —  Phsebadins  (or  Phoebadius)  is 
another  of  Dr.  Tregelles's  witnesses ;  but  even  the  expreBsion  "  uni- 
genitus Deus  "  does  not  occur  in  his  writings. 

t  De  Generat  Verbi  Divini,  ad  Candidum,  c.  16  (unigenitus  Dei 
filius)  — Ibid.  c.  20.  —  Advers.  Arium,  Lib.  I.  cc.  2,  4.  — Ibki.  c.  15 
C'  unigenitus"  alone).  —  Lib.  IV.  c.  8.  —  Ibid.  c.  33  (nnigenitus  solos 
filius).  In  Migne's  Patrol  Tom.  VIII.  col.  1029,  1030,  1041,  1042, 
1050,  1119,  1137,  or  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  IV.  167,  169,  254,  255,  257, 
282,  289. 

t  De  Joseph,  c.  14,  aL  84.  0pp.  1.  510,  D,  ed.  Benedict  —  De 
Bened.  Patriarch,  c.  11,  al.  51.  col.  527,  F.  —  In  Luc.  Lib.  I.  c.  25, 
col.  1274,  jy.  — Ibid.  Lib.  IL  c.  12.  col.  1286,  B.  — De  Fide,  Lib.  IIL 
c.  3,  al.  24.  0pp.  II.  501,  C  — De  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  1,  al.  26.  col.  605, 
F.  —  Epist.  xxii.  c.  5.  col.  875,  E. 

^  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  I  c.  2.  ^  5,  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Tom.  Xin. 
col  54,  A,  B,  or  Max.  Bibl.  Patr.  V.  642,  F,  G. 

II  In  Joan.  Tract,  xxxi.  c.  3.  —  Tract  xxxt.  c.  5.  —  Tract  xlvii. 
c.  3.  —  Opp.  Tom.  III.  P.  IL  col.  1638,  1660,  1734,  ed.  Migne. 

T  Apud  Augustinnm  contra  Adimant  c.  9.  ^  1.  0pp.  Tom.  VUL 
col.  139,  ed.  Migne. 

**  Apud  Angustini  CoUat  cum  Mazimis.  oe.  13, 18.  0pp.  Tonk 
Vm.  col.  71 9  et  728,  ed.  Migne. 


Such  is  the  external  e\ 
(ln'  passai^o  in  (luestioii. 
f:i\c-  !i  toriiKil  summary  of 
<it"   tin:    testimony  of   the 
exhaustive.     But  it  has  I 
no  probability  that  subseqi 
important  facts,  or  affect 
we  are  led  by  tliose  which 

It  will  be  observed  that 
for  the  reading  ecor,  whos« 
Alexandrian,  or  belong  to 
ence ;  though  the  Alexand 
ing  unanimous  in  support  ol 
side  are  not  only  much  moi 
widely  diffused,  rcprcsentin 
of  the  whole  Christian  worl 
have  in  favor  of  the  readin 

*  Advers.  Yirimadam,  in  Mu 
E.  Montfancon  ascribes  this  w< 
the  one  next  mentioned,  to  Id 
See  his  edition  of  Athanasius»  T 

t  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  IV.  in  1 
Athanasii  0pp.  II.  615,  A,  ed.  \ 

X  De  Part.  Div.  Legis,  Lib.  I. 
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foufrth  eerUwiy,  —  the  date  assigned  by  Tischendorf  to  oar 
oldest  Greek  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  —  the 
evidence  of  the  Old  Latin  and  Curetonian  S3rriac  versions, 
both  belonging  probably  to  the  second  centary,  and  that  of 
Hippoljtus,  the  third  Synod  of  Antioch,  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and  Eustathius  of  An- 
tioch, besides  Irensens,  Tertollian,  and  the  author  of  the 
<^  Discussion  between  Archelaus  and  Manes,"  to  whose  tes- 
timony exception  may  perhaps  be  taken.  During  the 
same  period  we  have  on  the  other  side  only  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  the  Doctrina  Onentcdts,  and  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion, with  the  Peshito  Syriac  as  commonly  edited,  if  that 
form  of  the  Syriac  text  is  of  so  early  a  date.  In  the 
period  that  follows,  though  the  four  manuscripts  which 
support  the  reading  Otot  are  of  the  highest  character,  yet 
the  weight  of  the  whole  evidence  of  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  Fathers  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  greatly  prepon- 
derating against  it. 

■  Let  us  now  see  what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  the  internal 
evidence.  In  respect  to  this  Dr.  Tregelles  says:  ^'In 
forming  a  judgment  between  these  two  readings,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ftovoytvfif  would  naturalfy  suggest  vlot 
as  the  word  which  should  follow  it,  whereas  Otos  strikes 
the  ear  as  something  peculiar,  and  not  elsewhere  occurring 
in  Scripture  4  the  change,  being  but  of  one  leUer  (YC  for 
6^),  might  be  most  inadvertently  made ;  and  though  the 
evidence  of  the  Latin  versions  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac 
is  not  of  small  weight,  yet  the  same  chance  of  a  change 
would,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  affect  the  copyists  of  a  version 
(or  indeed  the  translators)  [?]  just  as  much  as  the  tran- 
scribers of  Greek  MSS.  eccSr,  as  the  more  difficult  read- 
ing, is  entitled  to  special  attention,*'  k^* 

*  Aocoimt  of  the  Printed  Text  of  tbe  Greek  N.  T^  p.  S85. 
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common  :i])]M'lliitioii  of  Cli: 
xhv  rmlicr  brinjx  tlistinirui; 
\ni,  ui'.uTi()i>\  *•  unbcirottcii, 
slrangii  that  Dr.  TrfgcUes 
sion  to  which  the  Arians  o 
Arinns  did  not  hesitate  to  ; 
Christ,  using  it,  as  the  jt 
before  them,  in  an  inferior . 
of  a  gtiotatian  of  John  i.  18 
produced  from  any  Arian 
fto¥€y€tffit  Ocoff  in   the  son 
(seven  times),  in  the  largei 
to  the  Philadelphians,  and 
to  us  of  the  writings  of  At 
Eunomius,  and  others,  refe 
phrase,  then,  so  frequently 
then  and  their  opponents, 
very  familiar  with  it.     In  tl 
just  preceded,  bringing  ero 
ist     The  word  Otos  occun 
times  as  often  as  vI6r.     Is 
more  transcribers,  under  a 
advertently  substitute  the  i 


^.. A 
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But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  internal  evidence,  as 
important  as  that  to  wliich  we  have  just  attended.  '^  No 
man  hiith  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  onltf-begotten  Crodj 
who  is  in  the  hosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him." 
Does  not  every  one  perceive  that  the  introduction  of  the 
phrase  ^only-begotten  Grod,"  after  the  use  of  the  word 
^  Grod,"  akme  and  absolutely,  immediately  before  it,  is  a 
harshness  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  in  any  writer? 
Does  not  the  word  ^'  Father,''  in  a  sentence  like  this,  almost 
necessarily  imply  that  the  correlative  *'  Son  "  has  just  pre- 
ceded ?  And  is  there  anything  analogous  to  this  expres- 
sion, **  the  only-begotten  Grod,"  in  the  writings  of  John,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  so  fair-minded  and  impartial 
a  critic  as  Dr.  Tregelles,  afler  a  careful  re-examination  of 
the  whole  evidence,  will  regard  himself  as  justified  in 
introducing  the  reading  yuovoy^vris  Otot  into  the  text.  But 
supposing  this  to  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
being  so  designated  is  here  distinguished  in  the  clearest 
manner  from  Him  to  whom  the  name  ^  Grod  "  is  emphati- 
cally and  absolutely  applied;  and  that  the  word  Qios,  in 
this  expression,  must  therefore  be  used  in  an  inferior  sense, 
unless  John  taught  the  existence  of  two  Supreme  Beings. 
It  will  also  strike  every  one,  that  the  title  "  onlt^gatten 
God  "  is  not  suitable  to  a  being  who  possesses  the  attribute 
of  self-existence. 

In  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  ^only- 
begotten  Son,"  or  "  only  Son,"  repeatedly  given  to  Christ 
in  the  writings  of  St  John,  it  may  be  sofiicient  to  refer  to 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Tolume.*  The  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is  repeatedly 
rendered  in  the  Septuagiut  by  ayamjTos  or  ay<mwfupotf 
«  beloved." 

*  See  before,  p.  220. 


dort',  MeycT,  and  Alf'ord,  as  a 
marks  it  as  probably  spuria 
Alfbrd  suppose  that  6  0e(W 
didoMrt,  so  tliat  tlie  omission  w< 
sense.  Mr.  Norton,  however 
sent,"  the  Messiah,  as  the  sub 
not  the  spirit  by  measure." 

(6.)  Acts  xvi.  7.  "Aftei 
they  essayed  to  go  into  Bith 
them  not." 

Here,  instead  of  t6  'vv^vfia, 
scripts  and  versions,  with  oth< 
'iffortvj  "  the  spirit  of  Jesus." 
Griesbach,  Knnpp,  Schott,  Ti 
mann,  Hahn,  Tiieile,  Tischenc 
Wette,  Meyer,  Mr.  Norton,  ai 
p.  225,  et  seqq. 

(7.)  Romans  ix.  5.  ''Wh 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  i 
God  blessed  for  ever.    Amen 
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ete^  refers  to  Chrui  ;  —  2.  tliat  of  Mr.  Norton,  according 
to  which  it  related  to  God,  the  Apostle,  in  enumerating  the 
privileges  of  the  Jews,  mentioning  as  their  last  great  dis- 
tincticm  the  fact  that  Grod  himself  had  presided  over  all 
their  concerns  in  a  particular  manner ;  (the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  wcurds  being,  "  He  who -was  over  all  [was]  God, 
blessed  for  ever ";}  —  and  3.  that  of  man j  eminent  Ger- 
man critics,  who  regard  the  clause  as  a  doxology,  translat- 
ing, *^  Grod,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever." 

This  passage  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  introduced 
here,  as  there  are  no  various  readings  of  any  consequence ; 
but  as  involving  a  question  of  punciuatiotij  it  is  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  subject  of  this  note.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Mr.  Norton 
and  many  other  interpreters,  as  well  as  by  Lachniann  and 
Tischendorf  among  the  critical  editors,  is  found  not  only  in 
some  manascripts  in  cursive  letters,  but  also  in  the  cele- 
brated Ephrem  manuscript  I  have  since  observed  that  a 
■top  k  also  placed  after  aapKa  in  the  Alexandrine  manii- 
•cript,  as  edited  by  Woide.  The  Alexandrine  and  Ephrem 
manuscripts  are  the  two  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  there  is  any  kind  of  punctuation, 
the  Vatican  having  no  stops  a  prima  manu.  The  single 
point,  or  very  short  line,  used  in  the  earliest  manuscripts 
where  any  marks  of  this  kind  appear,  denotes  a  pause 
sometimes  answering  in  length  only  to  our  comma,  but 
usually  equivalent  to  a  colon  or  a  period.  Manuscript 
authority  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  really  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  but  some  writers  have  laid  stress  on  the  supposed 
want  of  it  as  an  objection  to  the  punctuation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Norton. 

The  orthodox  Fathers  who  have  quoted  the  passage,  and 
the  authors  of  the  ancient  versions,  refer  the  clause  to 
Christ ;  but  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  give  to  am- 
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biguous  language  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to  their 
theological  opinions. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Jowett,  now 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Theslalo- 
nians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  adopts  the  punctuation  of 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  and  translates,  "  God,  who  is 
over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever.    Amen." 

But  supposing  it  to  have  been  shown  that  the  last  part 
of  this  verse  may  grammatically  refer  to  Grod  as  well  as  to 
Christ,  is  there  any  philological  reason,  it  may  be  asked, 
for  preferring  the  former  construction  to  the  latter?  In 
respect  to  this  point,  one  who  has  any  doubt  on  the  subject 
may  examine  the  use  of  the  word  ertfr,  ^  God,"  first  in  this 
Epistle,  and  then  in  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  noting 
the  examples,  if  he  can  discover  any,  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  Christ,  and  also  those  in  which  it  is  applied  to  a  being 
clearly  distinguished  from  Christ,  as  in  1  Corinthians  liL  28 ; 
viii.  6 ;  xi.  3 ;  XV.  24,  28 ;  1  Timothy  IL  5,  &c.  He  will 
find  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  not  including  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  more  than  Jive  hundred  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  word  in  question ;  and  he  will  also  find,  I  believe,  that 
^therc  is  not  among  them  all  a  tingle  dear  and  unequivocal 
example  of  its  application  to  Christ  But  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  it  is  not  so  applied 
here.  The  argument  ijests,  it  will  be  perceived,  not  on  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Trinitarian  construction  with  the  the" 
ology  of  Sl  Paul  as  gathered  from  his  other  writings,  — 
tliat  is  another  weighty  consideration,  —  but  on  its  incon- 
sistency with  bis  habitual  or  uniform  use  ofUmguage* 

(8.)  Romans  xiv.  10.    ^  For  we  shall  aU  stand  before 
the  judgment^seat  of  Christ" 

Here,  instead  of  Xpunwj  ''Ghrist,"  the  racing  Onfl^ 
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^  God,"  18  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tlschendorf,  Alford,  and 
Tregelles,  as  also  by  Meyer  and  others.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Vatican  and  Ephrem  manuscripts  agree 
with  the  other  leading  uncial  manuscripts  in  the  latter 
reading,  though  this  &ct  was  not  known  to  Griesbach  and 
Scholz. 

Supposing  the  common  reading  to  be- correct,  some  Trini- 
tarians have  inferred  the  deity  of  Christ  from  a  comparison 
of  this  verse  with  the  two  following.  In  respect  to  this 
point,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Acts  xvii.  31 ;  Bo- 
mans  iL  16.     See  also  before,  p.  68,  note,  and  p.  285. 

(9.)  Romans  xv.  29.  ^And  I  am  sure  that,  when  I 
come  unto  you,  I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ" 

The  words  rov  tifoyytkUn/  tov,  corresponding  to  "  of  the 
gospel,"  are  bracketed  by  Vater  as  doubtful,  and  are  omit- 
ted by  Griesbach,  Schott,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Alford,  Tregelles,  and  Meyer.  De  Wette  regards 
them  as  probably  spurious. 

(10.)  Romans  zv.  32.  ''That  I  may  come  to  you  with 
joy  by  the  will  of  God,"  dth  $t\^fugrag  erov. 

Lachmann  reads  di^  BtXrifiarog  Kvpiov  'li^o-oO,  ^  by  the  will 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.^  This  reading  is  supported  by  only  one 
manuscript,  the  Vatican;  though  a  few  authorities  have 
the  words  Xfuirmv  *hfaovy  ''  Christ  Jesus,"  instead  of  ecov, 
«*God." 

(11.)  1  Corinthians  x.  9.  ''Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ, 
as  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  &c. 

Here,  for  t6v  Xpurrou,  "  Christ,"  or  "  the  Anointed  One," 
the  reading  t6v  Kvpiov,  "the  Lord,"  is  adopted  by  Lach- 
Bumny  Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by  Wetstein,  Archbishop 
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Kewcome,  Ruckort,  Norton,  and  others.  Griosbach  (in 
his  manual  edition)  and  Knnpp  mark  it  as  of  equal  author- 
itj  with  Xpttrrw.  Compare  Griesbach's  Symbola;  Critica^ 
II.  114. 

^  As  some  of  them  also  tempted,"  koBws  m«  rt»€f  auriv 
mipairav.  Kai,  "  also,"  is  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tlschen- 
dorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  is  marked  by  Griesbach  as  proba- 
bly spurious,  and  bracketed  by  Vater. 

Archbishop  Newcome  observes,  ^  If  we  read  X/Moroy,  the 
sense  is,  *Nor  let  us  tempt,  try,  prove,  provoke  Christ 
now,  as  some  of  them  did  God  at  that  time.' "  Tlie  pas- 
sage is  thus  understood  by  many  Trinitarian  commen- 
tators; but  otherit,  supplying  the  word  ^^him"  instead  of 
**  G(hI  "  after  ^  tempted,**  suppose  that  Paul  represents 
Christ  as  the  being  described  in  Numbers  xxL  5,  6,  as 
tempted  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

(12.)  1  Corinthians  xv.  47.  ^The  second  man  u  the 
Lord  from  heaven." 

*0  KvfHos,  ^  the  Lord,"  is  here  marked  by  Griesbach  ai 
probably  spurious,  bracketed  by  Vater,  and  omitted  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  also  by 
Riiekert,  De  Wette,  Mr.  Norton,  and  others. 

(13.)  2  Corinthians  ir.  14.  *<  Knowing  that  he  which 
raised  up  the  Lonl  Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus." 

Instead  of  dtii  'iTirov,  ^  by  Jesus,"  the  reading  aw  *ltia6vf 
"  with  Jesus,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Thcile,  Tischen- 
dorf, Meyer,  Alford,  Riickert,  and  De  Wette. 

(14.)  Ephesians  iii.  9.  "God,  who  created  all  things 
by  Jesus  Christ" 

The  words  di^  *lrjaw  Xpumv,  "by  Jesus  Christ,''  are 
marked  by  Knapp  and  Vater  as  doabtfuli  and  are  rejected 
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,hy  Griesbach,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn, 
Theile,  Tischendorf,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Mr. 
Norton,  and  others. 

(15.)  Ephesiana  v.  21.  **  Submitting  yoarselves  one  to 
another  in  the  fear  of  Grod,''  cV  ^o/3^  Qtov. 

The  reading  4p  ft>6^  Xpumvy  ''in  the  fear  of  Chrut,"  is 
adopted  by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater, 
Scholz,  Tiachmann,  Hahn,  Theile,  Teschendorf  Meyer, 
and  De  Wette. 

(16.)  Philippians  iii.  3.  ''For  we  are  the  circum- 
cision, which  worship  Crod  in  the  spirit,"  o2  nvcv/iori  Otf 
Xarpivom'tt. 

Matthaei,  Soholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and 
Wiesinger  read  ecov  for  ec^  So  also  Wetstein.  Sup- 
posing this  reading  to  be  genuine,  the  literal  translation 
will  be,  "who  worship  {or  pay  religious  service)  in  (or 
through)  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  words  also  grammati- 
cally admit  of  the  rendering,  "  who  worship  the  Spirit  of 
Grod";  and  so  Granville  Sharp  translates.*  But  this 
interpretation  introduces  an  idea  so  foreign  from  the  con- 
text, to  mention  no  other  objection,  that  Mr.  Sharp  has  had 
few,  if  any,  followers. 

(17.)  Philippians  iv.  13.  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

The  word  Xpurrf ,  '*  Christ,"  is  bracketed  as  doubtful  by 
Knapp  and  Vater,  and  omitted  by  Griesbach,  Schott, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Conybeare 
and  Ilowson,  and  others.  If  it  is  omitted,  the  translation 
will  be,  "  I  can  do  {or  bear)  all  things  through  Uim  who 
strengthens  me." 

*  Bemarki  on  tho  UMSof  the  DefinitiTe  Article,  Ac,  pp.  33,84,  Sded. 
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(18.)  Colossians  ii.  2,  3.  '*  To  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  mystery  of  God,  Jind  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ ;  in 
whom  art'  hid  all  the  treasures*  of  wi-idom  and  knowledge,'^ 
€is  inlyvtaaiv  rov  fivarrjpiov  tov  Gc ou  koi  varpos  Kai.  T(w  Xpiarov, 
cv  f  ci(7c  vdvTtt  oi  Btjiravpol  r^r  tro^ias  km  r^f  yvaSKrcus  airo- 

KpV^Ol. 

The  words  km  varp6s  km  rov  Xpurrdv,  '^  and  of  the  Father, 
and  of  Christ/'  are  marked  as  douhtful  by  Knapp,  and 
omitted  by  Griesbach,  Schott,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischcu- 
dorC  ()l>haus(?n,  De  Wette,  Conylnyire  and  Howson,  Pro- 
fessor Ea(li«',  Mr.  Norton  (see  p.  297),  and  others. 

L»chmann,  Meyer,  Steiger,  Iluther,  and  Granville  Penn 
adopt  the  reading  rov  iivtrnipiav  rbv  Ocov  X/Mirrov,  which  ad- 
mits, grammatically,  of  diiferent  interpretations.  It  may 
mean,  1.  "of  the  mystery  of  the  God  of  Christ"  (eomp. 
Ephes.  i.  17)  ;  so  Hutlier  and  Meyer;  or,  2.  '^of  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  namely,  Christ,**  the  word  "  Christ  *'  being  in 
aj)position  with  "mystery"  (comp.  CoL  i.  27).  Steiger 
unilerstands  \piaTov  to  bo  in  apposition  with  ecov,  but.  to 
justify  his  interpretation,  the  Gn^ek,  as  De  Wette  and 
Olshausen  nnuark,  should  be  ¥oO  \purrov  Gcov,  and  not  rov 
6«ou  XptoToO. 

Theile  reads,  rov  fivtmjplov  rov  Gcov  frarpht  rov  X/ucrrov, 
"of  the  mystery  of  God,  the  Father  of  Christ.*' 

Whichever  of  these  readings  is  genuine,  cV  f , "  in  whom," 
or  "  in  which,**  in  the  last  clause,  should  probably  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  /iwrrtfpiau.  So  Grotius,  Hammond, 
Bengel,  Schleusner,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others  explain 
the  wonls,  and  Professor  Eadie  translates,  —  "to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  God,  in  whicli  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  laid  up.*' 

The  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  mystery "  in  the 
Common  Version  would  be  better  conveyed  to  most  relul- 
ers  by  the  term  "  new  doctrine,**  or  "  new  religion.*' 
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(19.)  Colossians  iii.  13.  ^  Even  as  Christ  forgave  yon, 
60  also  do  je." 

Here,  instead  of  6  Xpurrovy  ^  Christ,*'  the  reading  6  Kvpiotj 
^the  Lord,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  01a- 
hausen,  and  Meyer. 

(20.)  Colossians  iii.  15.  ''And  let  the  peace  of  God 
rule  in  yoar  hearts." 

"  The  peace  of  Christ "  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Gries- 
bach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater,  Scholz,  Lachmann, 
Hahn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette. 

(21.)  2  Thessalonians  iL  8.  '<  Whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth." 

For  6  KvfHosy  ^  the  Lord,"  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Tittmann, 
Schott  (in  his  3d  ed.,  1825),  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn, 
Theile,  and  Liinemann  read  6  Kvpios  'Irjaws,  ''the  Lord 
Jesus."  But  Matthffii,  Pelt,  Schott  (in  his  Commentary, 
1834),  Tischendorf,  De  Wette,  and  others,  retain  the  com* 
mon  reading,  regarding  'l^crovr  as  a  gloss. 

(22.)  1  Peter  iiL  15.  "  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts." 

Here,  instead  of  Gfoi',  "God,"  the  reading  Xpiorov, 
"  Christ,"  is  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Theile,  Tischendorf 
Tregelles,  and  Huther.  Tregelles  argues  from  this  reading 
as  compared  with  Isaiah  viiL  12,  13,  that  "  the  expression 
'Jehovah  of  Hosts  himself'  in  the  prophet  finds  its  New 
Testament  exposition  as  an  equivalent  in  xCpiov  t6v  XpurrWf 
'  the  Lord  Christ,'  thus  marking  the  divine  glory  of  our 
Lord  in  the  most  emphatic  manner."*  But  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  the  ¥rriter8  of  the  New  Testament 
to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Old  to  express  their  own 

*  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
p.  235. 


{'2:].)  1  John  iii.  If).  "lie 
God,  ])(H':ms<*  h<*  laid  down  his 

Hen*  tilt*  words  roO  eeoO,  **  < 
rious  by  all  modern  editors, 
known,  only  in  one  Greek  ir 
Vulgate  version.  In  most  edi 
they  are  now  printed  in  Italici 
guished  in  the  original  editio 
followed  Beza  and  the  Comp 

rov  Gcov. 

(24.)  Jude  4.     «  Denying 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  rbv  fi&9w 

Supposing  the  common  t€ 
Sharp  would  render,  "  Denyin 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ"  (See  be 
word  ecov,  *^  God,"  is  omitted  1 
Tittmann,  Yater,  Scholz,  Lac 
endorf,  Huther,  De  Wette,  j 
translate,  ^'Denying  the  onl) 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Compan 
Grenuineness  of  the  Grospels,  "^ 
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(26.)  Jude  25.  *^  To  the  only  wise  God  our  SaYiour, 
be  glory  and  majcBty,  dominioii  and  power,"  ice 

Here  the  word  oo^,  **  wise,''  is  omitted,  and  the  words 
ink  *li|<rov  XptoTov  rov  Kvpiov  ifjAtf  are  inserted  after  ^169^  Gcf 
amrrjpi  ^ftmWf  bj  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann,  Yater, 
Scholz,  Lachmann,  Hahn,  Theile,  Tischendorf,  Huther, 
De  Wette,  and  others.  The  passage  may  then  be  trans- 
lated, "  To  the  <mly  God  our  Savioar,  through  Jews  ChriM 
our  Lordf  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power/*  &c 
See  before,  p.  305,  note. 

(27.)'  Revelation  L  8.  '^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,"  &c. 

Instead  of  6  Kupwsf  ^  the  Lord,"  Kvpios  6  ecof ,  *^  the  Lord 
God,**  is  adopted  by  all  the  modem  critical  editors  who 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  note,  and  even  by  Bloomfield^ 
who  also  remarks,  '^By  most  recent  commentators  these 
words  are  miderstood  of  God  the  Father.'*  He  himself 
however,  explains  them  as  referring  to  Christ  Professor 
Stuart  observes,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  that  ^the 
weight  of  external  testimony  is  greatly  in  favor  of  icvpt/09 
i  erof ,"  and  that,  admitting  this  readings  '^  it  is  more  facile 
to  regard  God  as  the  speaker." 

The  words,  ^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,"  are  explained  in 
eh.  xxL  6  and  xxiL  IS  by  ^  the  beginning  and  the  end,** 
^the  First  and  the  Last."  (The  words  translated  ''the 
beginning  and  the  ending"  in  the  present  passage  are  an 
interpolation.)  Compare  Isaiah  xlL  4 ;  xliv.  6 ;  xlviii.  12. 
These  expressions  have  been  variously  interpreted ;  by  some, 
as  denoting  eternity,  or  unchangeableness ;  —  but  ^  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  "  can  hardly  mean  *^  without  beginning 
and  without  end  " ;  —  by  others,  as  signifying  completeness, 
or  perfectioo.  Here,  and  in  ch.  xxL  6,  where  they  are 
also  applied  to  God,  they  seem  rather  used  to  denote  the 
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me  woras  in  quesiion  iiu 
manner  when  applied  to  Ch 
i.  17,  ii.  8.  Thus  Erasmus 
viii.  25,  as  cited  by  Wilson 
rians :  ^  Christ  is  called  the  h 
lie  is  the  beginning  and  the 
which  was  founded  bjr  his  fi 

his  second  appearance."  t 
Fulgentius,  says,  though  he 
words :  "  Pnncipium  Christi 
enda ;  Jims  Christus,  quia  ip 
^Christ  is  the  heginningj  hi 
the  work  to  be  accomplishe 
he  accomplishes  the  work  b 
somewhat  similar  sense  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  faith,"  6  r^r  viimms  4PXT 

(28.)  Revelation  i.  11.    • 
First  and  the  Last;   and, 
book,"  &C. 

Here,  the  words  which  px 
rejected  as  spurious  bj  all  t! 
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•  Dr.  Doddridge  obseires,  in  his  note  on  this  yerae :  ^  That 
tfieie  titles  [^  Alpha  and  Omega,"  dec]  Bhoald  be  repeated 
ao  aoony  in  «  connection  which  demonstrates  that  they  are 
l^ven  to  Christy  will  appear  very  remarkable,  whatever 
sense  be  given  to  the  eighth  veru*  The  argument  drawn  in 
the  preceding  note  upon  it  would  have  been  strong,  wher- 
ever such  a  passage  as  this  had  been  found ;  but  its  imme- 
diate connection  with  this  greatly  strengthens  it  And  I 
cannot  forbear  recording  it,  that  this  text  has  done  more 
than  any  other  in  the  Bible  toward  preventing  me  from 
giving  in  to  that  scheme^  which  would  make  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  no  more  than  a  deified  creature  J* 

It  is  a  pi^  that  this  excellent  man  did  not  take  a  little 
more  pains  to  distinguish  the  genuine  text  of  Scripture 
from  the  corruptions  introduced  by  transcribers. 

(29.)  Bevelation  iL  7.  ^  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God.'' 

Instead  of  tou  ecoC,  ^of  God,"  the  reading  roG  6roO  itmi^ 
"of  my  God,''  is  marked  by  Vater  as  probable,  and  is 
adopted  by  Matthsei,  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Tittmann, 
Scholz,  and  Tischendorf. 

(30.)  Revelation  iiL  2.  '^I  have  not  found  thy  works 
perfect  before  God,**  c'y^iov  rov  ecoO. 

Here  the  reading  Mmw9  roC  6rov  itav^  *^  before  my  God," 
is  marked  by  Vater  (in  his  note  on  ch.  ii.  7)  as  probable, 
and  is  received  in^  the  text  as  genuine  by  all  the  other 
critical  editors  of  the  present  century  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  note. 

This  completes  the  view  proposed  of  passages  whose 
supposed  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  affected 
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by  yarious  readings  of  the  original  text  I  refer,  it  wOI  be 
understood,  to  readings  which  have  been  adopted  in  any 
of  the  leading  critical  editions  published  within  the  present 
century.  In  a  large  majority  of  these  passages,  the  varia- 
tion of  reading  seems  to  me  to  be  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence, so  far  as  the  doctrine  in  question  is  concerned; 
but  I  wished  to  include  all  where  it  had  been,  or  might 
be,  thought  of  any  importance.  I  have  certainly  endeav- 
ored to  omit  nothing  which  a  Trinitarian  might  regard  as 
favoring  his  belief. 
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Alter,  his  critical  labon,  489. 
Ambrose,  oo  John  i.  18:  486. 
America,  state  of  theokMnr  and  re- 

Ugion  in,  17. 18. 
American  BiUe  Union,  488. 
American  Tract  Societj,  89,  n. 
AmmoQ,  C.  F.,  on  Som.  is.  6;  212, 

n. 
Ancjra,  Second  Synod  of  (A.  D. 

868),  on  John  i.  18;  461,  n.   Qoot- 

ed,464. 
Andreas  Gretensls,  on  John  L  18; 

484. 
"Ansel  of  Jehorah,**  188,  n. 
Angus,  Jewish  oonoeptioaa  ooocem- 

ing,  274, 276. 
Animal  sonl  {anima)  dSstionished 

by  some  from  the  inteuect  or 

spirit,  110,  111,  n.;  bat  not  by 

TertnlHan,  116. 
Antichrist,  401. 
Antinomians,  169. 


Antioch,  TUrd  Synod  at  (A.  D. 
289),  481.  Fifth  Synod  at  (A.  D. 
841).  480,  n. 

Apocalypse,  an  early  work,  bnt  not 
written  by  St.  John,  402,  409. 
Its  character  and  purpose,  402  - 
404.  Speaks  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  uhrist  as  near  at  hand, 
ibtd, 

ApoUlnaris,  111,  117, 128, 128. 

Apostles,  the,  miraculoos  intecw 
coarse  of  oar  Sarioar  with,  aftsr 
his  removal  from  the  earth.  226- 
227.  Their  expectatioos  ooneem- 
ing  his  risible  retam,284,  898- 
410.  Divinely  enligjitened  re- 
specUng  the  euaUiai  troths  of 
Christianity.  412;  comp.  198. 
Why  this  illamination  was  nol 
ftirtoer  extended,  410-427. 

Apostolical  ConstitntioQs.  488. 

Aquila,  his  yersion  of  Is.  ix.  6;  801, 
n. 

Arohelaas,  on  John  i.  18;  481,  487. 

Arians,  111,  128,  888, 488. 

Aristotle,  161,  n.  178. 

Arias,  460,  469,  480,  n. 

Articte,  the  Qreek,  Mlddleton's  Doc- 
trine of,  examined,  199-208,  n. 

"Ascending  to  hearen,**  fignratiye 
meaning  of  the  expressioo,  248, 
888. 

Asterias.  488. 

Athanasian  creed,  171, 172. 

Athanasia%  48,  91,  122,  128,  171. 
Qaoted,  888.  On  John  i.  18, 462, 
n.  482.     Psewf-Athaoasias,  482. 

Athenagoras,  oo  the  Logos,  868, 869, 
880. 

Attributes  of  God  hgpottatiati,  er 
conceiTed  of  as  proper  persooa, 
by  Phito,  818  -  818, 888  -  849;  by 


^^^'iT'  ^^*'^'  ^^  ^^®  Incarnation, 

Barnpq,  Albert,  on   Act3    xx.    28; 

i^'4,  n. 
IJa^il  of  Selcucia.  450,  459,  460,  n. 
Basil  the  Great.  460,  461,  n. 
UiwnAge,  quoted,  98,  99,  100,  860, 

Banmgarten,  on  Acts  xx.  28;  184,    C) 

Bwimgirten-Cnisiiw,  oo  Bom.  ix, 

o;  812,  n. 
Beanwbre,  quoted,  101, 102. 
Belief  of  m  manifest  contradiction 

imixwible,  867;  comp.  61,  62,  86, 

oo,  171. 

Bengel,  489, 476. 

B«won,  George,  on  1  Tim.  ili.  16; 
189.  n. 

Bentley  on  the  identity  of  the  ChnV 
n*n  and  Platonic  Trinity,  108. 
104;  quoted,  160,  484,  488. 

Bcmman,  John,  on  1  Tim.  iii  16; 
189,  n.  * 

Beza,  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
«.J»!™yt,  *««,  487,  478. 

StuSrt.  ^P*~*°^-     ^  May<»i 
Birch,  A.,  his  critical  labors,  489. 
Biroh,  T.,  his  Life  of  TUlotson,  172, 

Blaclcwopd's  Magazine,  quoted,  11 
Bloomfield,  on  r5V.  i.  8;  479. 
Bohme,  C.  F.,  on  Bom.  ix.  6;  210 

Brahma,  862. 

^iT  J  ^"^  '"'^""^  «>  witchcraft. 
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N«ir  TeitMneat,  4t7.  Mlstnms- 
latioDS  in,  146,  191,  etc,  SOS,  d^ 
and  eltewbere. 

GommunieiUioa  of  Properties,  doc- 
trine of  the,  124. 

Gomplateniiaa  Polyclot,  484-486, 
478. 

GooBtantiDe,  the  Emperor,  97. 

Constantinople,  Cooncil  of  (A.  D. 
881),  48, 128. 

Gonybeare  and  Howson,  207,  n.  806, 
n.  476,  476. 

Cosri,  the  book,  quoted,  288,  n. 

Goancils.  See  Ancjrra,  Antioch, 
Chalcedoo,  Constantinople,  Ephe- 
SOS,  Lateran,  Nice. 

**  Create,**  nse  of  the  word  td  denote 
a  moral  renovation,  291. 

Cndworth,  quoted.  98,  99, 106,  848, 
849.  Study  of  nis  work  on  the 
Intellectual  System  recommend- 
ed, 99|  n. 

Curetonian  Syriac  yersion,  460,  n. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  126- 128,  460, 
461,  n.  466,  467.  Quoted,  468,  n. 
Pteneio-Cyril,  468. 

Djbmokiacal  possession,  417. 

Daroascenus.  See  Joannes  Dama^- 
scenus. 

Darkness.  Figures  representingr  a 
day  of  utter  darkness  used  to  de- 
scribe great  national  calamities, 
278.  279. 

DaTidiKm,  Dr.  Samuel,  184,  n.  189, 
n.  446. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  14. 

''Dead,**  the,  metaphorical  use  of 
the  term,  264. 

Death,  Christian  yiew  of.  268.  Use 
of  the  term  to  denote  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  262,  268. 

"  Descending!  from  heaven,*'  flgura- 
tive  meanmg  of  the  expression, 
246,  247,  886,  891. 

Devil.    See  Satan. 

De  Wette.    See  Wette. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  460,  468, 
464,  n.  466. 

Dinscorus,  128. 

'*  Discourse/'  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  *^  reason,**  869, 870. 

Dooet«,  114. 

Doctrima  OriewkOuj  869,  468. 

Doddridge,  806,  n.  On  Bev.  1 11; 
481. 

*<  Double  KatniB"  of  Christ  Su 
Biypoitatio  UnkNu 
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Drummond,  Sir  WilHam,  18. 


Eadib,  Professor  John,  oo  CoL  IL  % 
8;  476. 

Eclectic  Review,  187,  n.  189,  a. 
190,  n. 

Education,  moral  and  reUgious,  St- 
26. 

Eichhom.  188,  n. 

El,  use  or  the  word,  800.  n. 

Eleazar,  or  Eliezer,  Rabbi,  288,  n. 

EloktMy  use  of  the  word,  800,  n. 

Elzevir  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, 487. 

Emanations,  Cabalistic  doctrine  oil 
860-852. 

Emlyn,  on  Heb.  i.  10-12;  214,  n. 

Engfand,  state  of  theology  in,  16. 

Epbesians,  Epistle  to  the^  288. 

Ephesns,  General  Council  of  (A.  D. 
481),  127.— Another  Council  at 
(A.  D.  449),  the  **  Council  of 
Banditti,**  128. 

Ephrem  the  Syrian,  466. 

Epiphanitts,  460, 461, 462,  n.  Quot- 
ed, 464.  lx)oseness  of  his  cita- 
tions firom  Scripture,  466,  4661 

Erasmus,  98,  n.  189,  n.  197,  n.  210. 
n.  808,  n.  806,  n.  His  editioos  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  484,  486. 
Quoted,  480. 

Error,  language  of,  how  Uat  it  may 
be  used,  420  -  422. 

Errors  of  the  Apostles^  why  not  aB 
corrected  by  our  Saviour,  410,  etc. 

Ennomius,  460,  469,  460,  n. 

Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  98,  n.  460, 
462,  n.  466,  n.  461,  467.  Quoted, 
97,  218.  464.  a.  462,  n. 

Eustathius  of  Antioch,  461,  462, 
467. 

Euthymhis  Zigabenus,  267,  n.  464. 

Eutyches,  128. 

Excerpta  Theodoti,  461,  n. 

FATBKB8,  the  earUer,  regarded  the 
Father  alone  as  the  Supreme 
God,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as 
far  inferior,  42,  48,  46,  208-218, 
866,  866;  comp.  98,  n.  118.  116, 
120,  n.  204,206,282,288.  Blend- 
ed their  philosophy  with  Cfaria- 
tianity,  94,  96, 119, 120,  866.  874. 
Borrowed  their  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  ftom  Phiki,  94,  816,  884, 
888,  866.  Gpimom  of  the  Fa- 
thers concerning  the  Logos,  868- 
878;  .on.  Il|«  feoanwlinn,  106- 


"  Favor  of  Christ,"  the,  226. 

Femimlus,  450,  459,  461,  n. 

Flatt,  J.  F.  von,  on  Rom.  ix.  5; 
207,  n. 

Flavian,  128. 

Fleury,  referred  to,  106. 

Fond,  metaphon  derived  from  tak- 
ing, 249.  i50. 

Foster,  Jotin,  quoted.  158. 

France,  leteon  tanght  by  Iti  ralig- 
kmt  nistorjr,  S9. 

Fritnche,  0.  F.  A.,  on  Som.  ix.  6; 
SIO,  D. 

Fiilgentia%  460,  451,  452,  n.  458. 
Quoted,  450,  n.  On  **the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,"  as  a  title  of 
Clinst,  480. 

Galb,  Theophtlnt.  on  the  Plato- 
Bifun  of  the  Fathers,  101. 

Oandentins,  450,  459,  461,  n. 

General  Repositorj  and  BeTlew,  re- 
ferred to,  105,  n. 

German  philosophy,  14. 

German  theology,  16, 252. 

Gesenios,  on  Isa.  ix.  5;  188,  n. 

Gibbon,  qnoted,  95,  96, 129. 

Gieseler,  referred  to,  416,  n. 

Gill,  Dr.  John,  quoted,  66. 

Glanvill,  quoted,  870.  His  ''Sad- 
ducismus  Trinmphatus,"  417, 
n. 

Glockler,  on  Rom.  ix.  5;  210,  n. 

Gnostics,  112, 117,  884,  n.  887,  861, 
868. 

God,  revealed  by  Christianity  in 
his  paternal  character,  875,  876. 
Fi^rative  language  umkI  to  de- 
scnbe  the  operations  of,  254, 255, 
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^poljtM,  »,  D.  Ml,  467.  On 
Bom.  Ix-B.MB-alO, 

Hofmiuui,  J.  CK.,nil  Johar.aO; 
in.D. 

Holj  Spirit,  ponooalitjr  uid  dirinl- 
ty  oTlhc,  48,  H.  Uw  and  meui- 
iog  of  tCw  term,  311,  Sll.  The 
eooceptioa  vwloniu  to  that  of 
tb*  Lascis  Sll>  The  Holy  Spirit 
often  eoalbonded  with  the  Uigoa 
hj  Oa  Mrikr  Falben,  Sll,  n. 

HopB,  TbODiM,  IS,  14. 

ft>nln,  BUbop,  ODoMd,  Bl,  108. 
"     ■ 1i  the  ttady  of  Cud- 


Hinra,  John,  CO  tlw  Trinity,  U. 
Hnat,  bi>  "  Oriffsniu*  "  nfenad  to, 
48,  n. 

Hu^,  J.  L.,  1S7,  n. 

Hume,  David,  quoted.  tS,  84. 

Ilurd.  Bithop,  quuUtl,  «a. 

Uulbcr.  J.  £.,  18S,  n.  Iff,  n.  »S, 
11.449,478.477.  4:8,4TB. 

HypusWtic  Union,  67 -».  HLitory 
of  Ihs  ductHn?.  107  -  18G,  808.  D. 
LaiWiEiJCe  ot  Bacon,  Sonth,  WUtt, 
widolhert,  129-134.  Not»niy»- 
Urj,  but  u  nbnrditj,  IBB. 

IdAOIU*  CI.ASC1,  48t. 

Idatim  tin  Ohra^lar,  4ts,  n. 
Itei,  arctaMnal  worid  of,  in  the 

Fktoako     phUoiophy,    808,    80B, 

■t&-S4B. 
IgDatlni  (Ptrndb-Ignatliu],  468. 

t&E. 


lociunAtiOD  H  um  ijogoa,  opiiu 
of  the  Fatban  coniMniiBC  liw, 
tic. 

iDOMnprabemible  prapoeltioni  not 
object*  of  beUef,  15S  -  ie». 

iDcompnheueible  truths,  1S4. 

InOnltjr,  our  idea  ef,  IW  -  1ST. 

laqniMtiMii  tbe,  IM. 

IniytaBtkn  of  the  Apoitlei,  411. 

Icterpntntion  of  luguip,  Itt  prin- 
d^»,  U8-1G&.  Fotiduneotit 
prioeipla  of  inUrpretMloa  tIo- 
Uted  by  Trinitarian  azpoulon, 
U«,1I0. 

IteiueiM,  811,  n.  118,  n.  888,  480, 
4£1.  n.  Qnotad,  111,  n.  118,  n. 
aeO,  set.  On  the  iuaernatHM  of 
tlw  Locoa,  110-111.  QnotatioDi 
of  John  1.  ta  i  481. 

Uden  of  PelniiuD,  480,  4SB,  4W. 


jAOMoa'f  editioD  of  Nontiin  le- 
femd  (o,  43,  n.  SS.  n.  Ill,  n. 

Jupia,  on  1  John  v.  10;  1ST,  n. 

Jerome,  465. 

Jem»lani,  deiitiTictlao  of,  tod  ex- 
tinction of  the  Jewiah  nation, 
how  connecled  with  the  nteti- 
liKhmrnt  of  Chrittianily  or  Iba 
fliQiWin  "coming"  of  Chriat, 
116 -ITT. 

CnnsT.  Tba  doctrine  that 
be  li  both  God  nod  mvi  ■  eon- 
tradicliooin(enD>,IT,  &e,lS9;  it 
tam*  the  Scriptorea  Into  a  book 
of  eniiniaa,  SO,  81.  Tbe  prepoal- 
tlon,  tliat  be  !■  Ood.  prored  to  b« 


Jul 


It  cannot  even  be  tcfcritoeJ  In 
any  leiwe  which  f«  not  obTioaily 
taba,  88-88.  Tao^t  hia  M> 
lowers  to  pmT,  not  to  biaaatf, 
bnt  to  OoA,  nt,  tlB,  ISO.  Hi* 
mlncnloni  interooarae  wltli  Ida 
Apoatlet  and  Bnt  IbUowan,  118  - 
HB.  The  qnetUoo  of  hia  pi*- 
exiatence,184-I88.  Orteo  ipoll- 
an  of  paruoelly,  whan  hi*  lelistoB 
b  intended.  14T-18l>,  1S8-M4. 
Confined  hi*  teacbine  to  the  ea- 
'  rellffcoi  411  *M 


to  bla  hfiaran  In  new 

inr  Cb^r  meanlns  to  I 

nnfolded,  ITS.  ITI: 

H<>  dlTine  BQlhority,  IT,  41B.   8aa 

Apoetlea,  "  Comlni,"  Hypatatie 

Union,  Judgment,  Lof|Da,  Haaaiata. 
Jewiah  nation.     8n  Jemaalera. 

jwiahM)] 

ing  of  1 

ooDoeoted  widi  It,  141,  180,  »!, 

S8B~408. 
JewUi   prejndleea   againat   Cliila- 

tianity,  W,  1S8,  387, 188. 


18;  41 
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Che  Apoatle,  bli  parpoaa  In 
uiB  Intnidactlon  of  bla  Qoapd, 
Sll,  880;  in  the  eomnMncetDaot 
of  hit  Fimt  Eplatla,  81S-SSL 
Hit  atyle,  IGT;  comp.  1B8,  ISS,  n. 
Not  the  antho  of  the  Apocalypaa, . 
401.  408. 
JobnaoQ,  Dr.  Samnel.on  Hilton,  14iL 


tbanrtktn. 
a  tty  Oaltt,  U, 
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Ml,  MS,  170, 171, 180  -S8S,  184, 
186. 

Julian  of  EcUunxm,  468,  n. 

Jalian,  the  Emperor,  462,  n.  458,  n. 
461. 

Jnniliav,  on  Johu  L  18;  466. 

Justi,  L.  J.  C,  oo  Bom.  ix.  5; 
112,  n. 

Jottin  Martyr,  on  fhe  inenmttion 
of  the  Loigoe,  108-110.  Quot- 
ed, 108,  n.  100, 104,  105,  811,  a. 
869. 


'*Ki2ioiK>M  of  Heaven,*'  or  of  God, 
or  of  the  Meniah,  meaning  of  the 
term,  176,  177;   finirmtiTe  lan- 

Siage  eonneeted  inth  it  in  the 
ew  Testament,  178,  174,  180, 

181. 
Knapp,  08,  n.  805,  n.  448,  444, 445, 

446,  470,  etc. 
Kdllner,  on  Bom.   ix.  5;   110,  n. 

Ill,  n. 
Koppe,  on  Rom.  is.  5;  111,  n. 
Krehl,  A.  L.  G.,  on  Bom.  ix.  5; 

110,  n. 
Kninoel,  or  Kfthnol,  M,  n.  184,  n. 

•01,  n. 

LACHXAnr,  184,  n.  188,  n.  110,  n. 
800,  n.  446,  449,  470,  efc  Hb 
editions  of  the  Greek  TestamODt, 
440,  441,  448. 

Laotantins,  quoted,  866,  n.  870.  n. 

Lamson,  Dr.  Al^an,  refenea  to, 
48,  n. 

Language,  principles  of  its  interpre- 
tation, 188-166.  Intrinsio  am> 
bignity  of,  188,  188,  184;  causes, 
141-147.  Considerations  to  be 
attended  to  bj  an  interpreter  of/ 
148,  140.  Its  Kterai  meaning 
often  absurd,  or  false,  156  - 160. 
So  far  as  it  has  a  meaningi  it 
must  be  intelligible;  it  cchmoI  ex- 
press incomprehensible  mjiteries, 
161-169. 

Lardner,  468, 461,  n. 

Lateran  Council  (A.  D.  UU),  105. 

Laurence,  Archbishop,  oo  1  Tim. 
iii.  16;  186,  n. 

LeClere,  806,  n.  Quoted,  116, 117, 
128,  871. 

Leo  I.,  Pope,  118. 

Liberty,  civil,  true  raligioo  its  only 
saftgnard,  M-M. 

Light  the  substance  of  God,  Meurd- 
bg  to  the  OabaUsts,  851.    Ltfit 


wUch  shooe  rannd  Christ  at  Us 
Inuisfiguration,  coutroTersy  re- 
specting, 416. 

Literature  of  the  day,  absence  of 
religioun  principle  in  the,  9-16. 

Locke  82,  182,  200,  n.  M7,  n. 
112,  n. 

I/Msne,  meaning  of  the  term,  807, 
869-872.  Its  use  in  the  biter  Pla- 
tonic philosophv,  808,  809.  Per- 
sonified in  the'Wisdom  of  Sok>- 
mon,  810,811.  Naturalness  of  the 
conception,  810.  The  Logos,  at 
Unt  ptrmmijleif  afterwards  A|pof- 
lafitsc^  or  coDceiTed  of  as  a  proper 
penon,  818.  Opinions  of  Philo, 
814  -  816.  St  John's  use  of  the 
term,  817  -  881.  Regarded  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies hoik  as  an  attribute  and  a 
person,  866-M4.  Often  identi- 
fled  with  the  Holy  S^rit,  and 
with  the  Wisdom  ot  God,  811,  n.i 
comp.  861,  868.  Origen  quoted 
on  tne  relatioo  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Wisdom  of  God,  856,  857. 
The  Logos  parUaaw  identified 
with  God  by  the  eariier  Fadien, 
865, 866.  donoeiTed  of  as  assoiN 
{/esfaficM  ofGod,  868,  869.  Tba 
tOleretfLcms,  M9-871.  Confu- 
sion of  ioeas  produced  by  con- 
fimnding  the  diflbrent  mfninp 
ci  the  word,  871,  878.  Bm  Fa- 
thers, Phik>. 

Lowth,  Dr.  William,  on  Im.  tL  8; 
181. 

Luciaa  the  martyr,  460, 459, 460,  n. 

Lfiok^  197,  n.  801,  n. 

Lfinemann,  G.  C.  G.,  441,  477. 

Lutlier,  oaIsiLix.5;  188,  n. 

Mackmigiit,  on  Titos  SL  18;  Md. 

Mai,  Angelo,  468,  n. 

MamiSGnpts,  Greek,  of  tiba  Mew 
TestMuent,  188,  n.  489,  449. 
Punctnatk»  in,  105,  tOfi,  4rL 

MareeUus,  118, 450, 459, 4M,  n. 

Manh, Bishop,  184^ n.    Qnotid,4S4. 

Martini,  refiBrred  to,  a,  B. 

Matthisi's  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, 489-44L  Belhind  to^ 
457,  n.  475, 477,  481. 

Maurer,  on  Isn.  ix.  5;  188,  n. 

Maximhnu  tlw  Aiiaa  bUiop,  418, 
n.  465. 

Mayer,  Dr.  Lewb,  oo  H*.  L8^8| 
Ml,n. 
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Messiah,  the,  Jewiih  expectations 
and  feelings  reApeotins;,  243-245, 
250,251,889-406.  &e  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  184,  n.  189,  n. 
197,  n.  210,  n.  802,  n.  808,  n. 
806,  n.  446,  448,  n.  470.  tic.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment, 442. 

Michaelis,  J.  D.,  184,  b.  19T,  d.  802, 
D.  448. 

Middleton,  Bishop,  98,  n.  186.  His 
**  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  ** 
examined,  199-208,  n. 

MUl,  Dr.  John,  48(.  His  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  488,  489. 

Millenninro,  doctrine  of  the,  406, 
407,  409. 

Milton,  hjperbolioal  language  used 
concerning,  by  Johnson,  Addison, 
Bentley,  and  others,  149,  150. 
Calls  angels  '*  ffods,**  800,  n. 

Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  108, 104. 

Monophysite  heresy,  128, 129. 

Montagu,  Richard,'462,  n. 

Montfaneoii,  484, 466,  n. 

More,  Henry,  his  **  Antidote  to 
Atheism,**  417,  n. 

Moms,  on  1  John  t.  20;  197,  n. 

Moses,  remarkable  hmgnage  oon- 
oemtng,  2M,  n.  • 

Mosheim,  quoted,  94,  95,  96,  n.  126, 
129.    Referred  to,  416,  n. 

Mfinscher,  his  ''Dogmengeschichte  ** 
referred  to,  48,  n.  112,  n.  Errocsi 
111,  n.  120,  n.     Quoted,  122. 

Mfinter.  quoted,  117, 118. 

Mysteries,  161. 

**1^AMK,**  pleonastic  use  of   the 

word,  216,  216,  228. 
**  Nature,**  use  of  the  word,  810. 
Nature  of  Christ.    Ste  Hypostatic 

Union. 
Neander,  quoted.  111,  n.   871,  n. 

Referred  to,  118,  197,  n.  802,  n. 

806,  n. 
Nestorins,  126-128. 
Newoome,  Archbishop,  98,  n.  197, 

n.  806,  n.    On  1  Cor.  x.  9;  474. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16; 

189,  n. 
New  York,  State  of,  religious  fanat- 
icism in,  18,  n. 
Nice,  Council  of  (A.  D.  826),  42, 64, 

122,  868,  869. 
Noeeselt,  oo  Bom.  ix.  6;  207,  n. 
Novatian,  98,  n.  210. 

46* 


Noyes,  Dr.  George  B.,  referred  to, 
1*82,  n.  183,  n.  189,  n.  260,  n. 

Obrtbl,  on  Bom.  ix.  5;  212,  n. 

Old  Testament,  affords  no  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  181, 
182;  or  of  the  deity  of  the  Mee- 
siah,  183,  n.  Allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the,  418,  419. 

Olshausen,  184,  n.  189,  n.  476,  477. 
Quoted,  211,  n. 

Onmiscience,  our  idea  of,  167  - 169. 

**Only  Son,**  or  **  only-begotten 
Son.**  meaninc  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  Christ,  220,  469,  n. 

Oriental  style,  148,  286,  241,  249, 
277,  278,  282,  287,  288,  409. 

Origen,  98,  n.  109,  n.  814,  460,  461, 
n.  462,  n.  Quoted,  120,  n.  121, 
862,  864,  866,  n.  On  the  incar^ 
nation  of  the  Logos,  120-122. 
On  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Wimiom  of  God,  866,  867, 
comp.  886,  n.  862.  On  Prayer, 
231-234.  Denies  that  Christ  ii. 
**  the  God  oyer  all,**  218.  On  the 
Unitarianism  of  the  great  body  of 
l>elieyers,  874.  Quotations  of 
John  i.  18;  466,467. 

Orthodoxy,  so  called,  876  -  878. 

Ondb,  464. 

Oyid,  quoted,  849. 

pAXJrr    has   misrepresented    th« 

character  of  Ghristia&  mofBlity, 

178. 
Palladius,  466. 
Patrick,  Bishop,  on  Dent  yL  4; 

182. 
Patripassians.  110. 
Paul,  the  ApOKtle,  his  miiaculoas 

intercourse  with  ChristJI26,  226. 

Not  the  author  of  the  EpbtJe  to 

the  Hebrews,  194,  n. 
Paulus,  on  Bom.  ix.  6;  210,  n. 
Pearoe,  Bishop,  on  John  x.  80;  98, 

n. 
Penn,  Granyille,  446,  476. 
*'  Person,**  meaning  of  the  word,  in 

reference  to  the  Trinity,  40-42, 

47-64. 
Petayins,  or  Petau,  his  **  Dogmata 

Theologica*'  referred  to,  48,  n. 

126,  416.     Quoted,  100, 101,  862, 

868. 
Peter,  the  Apostle,  probably  not  the 

author  or  the   Second    Epistla 

ascribed  to  him,  401. 
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PhsbadmSiOrPhoebadius,  450,  464, 
465. 

Philentolrts,  Daniel,  Amble  version 
of  the  Ncw^  Testament  bv,  186,  n. 

Philo,  the  Jewish  philosopfier*  94,  n. 
220,  221,  308,  363,  371,  872,  n. 
HiH  character  and  influence,  832, 
833.  His  conceptions  respecting 
the  Loens,  314  -  816.  Applies  the 
term  hngjon  to  angels,  Moses, 
Aaron,  &c.,  828,  829.  His  specu- 
lations concerning  the  Wisdom 
of  God,  336  -  838.  Hypostatizes 
other  attributes  or  Powers  of  God, 
838  -  343,  and  even  the  Powers  of 
God  generally,  848-345,  which 
he  identifies  with  the  Ideas  of  the 
archetypal  world.  845  -  848.  His 
speciilHtions  similar  to  those  of 
the  Gnostico,  Cnbalistaf  and  Hin- 
doos, 334-853.  Explanation  of 
tlie  proce>(s  of  thought  which  led 
TO  them,  353  -  355.     See  Fathers. 

Philoxeninn  Syriac  version,  466,  n. 

Photius,  464,  n. 

Plato,  175.  Nothing  resembling  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tnnity  to  be  found 
in  his  writings,  96.  Epistles  as- 
cribed to  hiin  spurious,  96,  n. 

Platonic  philosophy,  the  later,  the 
source  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, 94  - 104,  822.  Its  archetypal 
world  of  Idtas^  and  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  308,  809,  848. 

Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics,  886,  851. 

Plinv's  Letter  to  Tn\jan,  quoted, 
231. 

Plutarch,  quoted,  32. 

Piicock,  Dr.  Edward,  394,  n.  895,  n. 

Pope,  quoted,  150. 

Porter,  I*rofessor  J.  Scott,  189,  d. 
446. 

Potter,  Archbishop,  quoted,  114; 

Powers  of  God  hypostatized  by 
Philo,  338-846.  Regarded  by 
him  OS  constituting  the  Ideas  of 
the  archetypal  world,  346-848. 
So  by  otliers  among  the  later 
Platonists,  348,  349. 

Pniver  to  Christ,  remarks  on,  221  - 
234. 

Pre-exi<:tcnce  of  Christ,  remarks  on 
the,  234  -  253. 

Pre-exintence  of  souls,  doctrine  of, 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  Christ, ' 
413.  ! 

Priestlej,    his    HUtoiy   of   Eurly  I 
Opiuions,    referred    to,    48,    n.  | 


104  n.  Errors,  111,  n.  Ill,  i. 
282,  n.  363,  n. 

Proclus  of  Constantinople,  463. 

Pnidcntius,  452,  n.     Quoted,  364. 

Ptolemy,  the  Gnostic,  834,  n. 

Punctuation  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament of  no  authority,  205, 3U(, 
471. 

Ram MOHiTV  Rot,  858. 

"  Ransom.*'  use  of  the  word,  155. 

Ratio  as  toe  rendering  of  Logos,  370, 

871. 
Received  Text,  so   called,  of  the 

Greek  New  Testament,  482-484, 

487,  438. 
Reiche,  on  Rom.  ix.  6 ;  210,  n. 
Religion,  as  a  science,  defined,  26. 

What  it  teaches,  375,  876. 
Re«urTection  of  Christ  eflected  bv 

the  power  of  God,  the  Father, 

209,  n. 
Revelation  of  St.  John.     Set  Apoc- 

alvpse. 
Robinson,  Dr.  Edward,  98,  n.  448. 

On  the  word  frpoo-Kvvfiv,  447. 
Rosenmiiller,  J.  G.,  93,  n.  184,  n. 

189,  n.  197,  n.  802,  n.  806,  n. 
Ruckert,  L.  I.,  210,  n.  211,  n.  474. 
Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  457. 
Ruflnus   Syrus,   or   Palsstlnendi, 

463. 

Sabatier,  on  John  1. 18;  464. 

Sabellians,  the,  212. 

Sabelllus,  213. 

&eru/Nm,  meaning  of  the  word,  194. 

Salvation.  How  men  are  **  saved  *' 
by  Christ,  270. 

Sandius,  referred  to,  114. 

Satan,  Jewish  conception  <^,  198. 
Language  of  our  Saviour  respect- 
ing, 420,  421. 

Saxe,  or  Saxius,  C,  464. 

Schleusner,  98,  n.  476. 

Sclioettgen,  288,  n. 

Scholz,  nis  critical  researches,  and 
edition  of  the  Greek  Tettament| 
439-441.  Referred  to,  189,  n. 
806,  n.  451,  470,  tie. 

Schott,  H.  A.,  164,  n.  189,  n.  197,  n. 
805,  n.  306,  n.  448,  470,  etc 

Schrader,  Kari,  on  Rom.  iz.  6;  216^ 
n. 

Scrivener,  F.  H.,  487,  n. 

Semisch,  quoted,  456,  456. 

Semler,  on  Rom.  Iz.  6;  lOT,  n.  fllO^ 
n. 
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Sephtroth  of  the  Cabaifets;  851, 862, 
866. 

Btrmo  as  the  rendering  of  Logos, 
870,  371. 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  194, 196.  Be- 
ferred  to,  448. 

Sharp,  Granville,  oo  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle, 199,  n.  478.  On  PhUip.  iu. 
8;  476. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  Wiiliam,  quoted,  68, 
872, 878.  1—1 

^  Sign  from  heaven,**  270. 
Simpeon,  Bev.  John,  261,  n. 
Siva,  862. 

Smith,  Ut.  John  Pje,  184,  n. 
Socinos,  regarded  Christ  as  an  ob- 
ject of  prayer,  222. 
Socrates,  the  phikwopher,  82. 
Socrates  Seholasticas,  460,  n. 
**  Son  of  God,'*  use  and  meaning  of 

the  term.  68, 218-281. 
■^  Son  of  Man,**   meaning  of  the 

term,  266, 166. 
South,  Dr.  Bobert,  on  the  Incama^ 

tkm,  180-182. 
Souverain,  his  Z*<  PkUonitme  dhoUi, 

868,  n. 
Sosomen,  quoted,  460,  n. 
Spenser,  quoted,  82. 
Spirit  of  God.    As  Hoi  V  Spirit 
Stanley,  A.  P.,  adopts  Laohmann*s 

text,  441. 
Steiger,  on  Col.  ii.  2;  476. 
Stephen,  his  address  to  Christ  at 

his  martyrdom,  224. 
Stephens,  Robert,  his  third  edition 

of  the  Greek  Testament,  .486, 487, 

488. 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  renovation  of 

all  things  by  fire,  406. 
Stolz,  on  Bom.  ix.  4,  6;  207,  n. 

212,  n. 
Stuart,  Professor  Moses,  his  Letters 

to  Dr.  Channing,  8,  n.  41,  68,  66, 

88.    On  John  x.  80;  98,  n.    On 

the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity  from  the  Old  Testfunent, 

181,  n.    On  Acts  xx.  28;  184,  n. 

On  1  Tim.  iiL  16;   189,  n.  190. 

On  Bom.  ix.  6;  210,  n.    On  Heb. 

i.  8;  801,  n.    On  Titus  ii.   18; 

806,  n.    Mistranslation  of  Tertnl- 

lian,  866,  n.    On  Bev.  L  8;  479. 

Beferred  to,  203,  n.  448. 
Sufferings  of  this  life  regarded  by 

the  Jews  as  punishments  from 

God,  418. 
Symmacbus,  version  of,  801,  n. 


Synods.    Bu  Ancyva,  Antioeh. 

Talmud,  quoted,  238,  n.  260. 

Tatian,  on  the  Logos,  868. 

Taylor,  Dr.  John,  of  Norwich,  207, 
n. 

Tertullian,  quoted,  116,  210-212, 
818,  n.  818,  862,  866,  n.  870,  n. 
Beferred  to,  98,  n.  116,  117.  On 
the  incarnation  of  the  Loons.  116 
-  117.  Looseness  of  his  citations 
from  Scripture,  466. 

Testament  8f  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, Old  Testament 

^  Textus  Beceptu^**  487. 

Theile,  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament 448,  446.  Beferred  to, 
806,  n.  470, 478,  etc. 

Theodoret,  112,  n.  On  the  Platonic 
Trinity,  97,  98.  On  John  i.  18; 
468. 

Theodosius,  the  Emperor,  127. 

Theodotion,  version  of,  801,  n. 

Theodotus,  460,  468. 

Theology,  state  of,  in  England,  16; 
in  Germany,  16;  in  America,  17, 
18.    Inveterate  errors  in,  86. 

Theophilus  of  Antkich,  868.  Quot- 
ed, 812,  n.  860. 

Theophylact  267,  n.  464. 

Tholuck,  on  John  xx.  28;  802,  n. 

Thomson,  Charies,  207,  n. 

Thomson,  James,  the  poet,  quoted, 
227. 

Thomson,  Dr.  James,  oo  the  manu- 
scripts used  for  the  Complntan- 
sian  Polygtot,  484. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  on  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  172. 

Tischendorf.  184,  n.  189,  n.  210,  n. 
806,  n.  489.  His  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  440,  441.  Be- 
ferred  to,  446,  451,  470,  cic. 

Tittmann,  806,  n.  448, 446.  470,  tic, 

Titus  of  Bostra,  460,  462,  462. 
Quoted,  468,  n. 

Transubstantiation,  106, 161, 169. 

TiegeUes,  Dr.  S.  P.,  184,  n.  187,  n. 
188,  n.  189,  n.  484,  n.  486,  489, 
446,  478,  etc.  His  critical  labors, 
442,  443.  His  arguments  in  favor 
of  tlie  reading  •*  only-begotten 
God^''  in  John  i.  18,  examined, 
448-469.  On  1  Peter  iii.  16; 
477. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  contradic- 
tory in  terms  to  that  of  the  unity 
of  God,  40,  41.     Opinkxis  ood- 
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cerning  H  before  the  Council  of 
Nice  very  different  fmm  the  mod- 
em doctrine,  41, 43.  ( See  Fathen.) 
Various  modifications  of  the,  44  - 
67.  >^tabli»hed  in  it«  present 
form  bv  the  fourth  fi^ncml  Late- 
ran  Council  (A.  D.  1216),  106. 
No  pretence  tliat  it  is  expremly 
teugnt  in  the  Scriptures,  68,  90. 
Cluinges  in  the  mode  of  its  de- 
fence, 91  -  98.  its  origirv  in  the 
later  Platonic  philosophy,  94- 
106;  nothing  resembhng  it  in 
Plato  himself,  96.  {See  Fathers, 
Logos.)  Evidence  of  Ecclesias- 
tical HistoiT  against  it,  104.  Not 
a  mystery,  ont  an  abenrdity,  169, 
170.  Present  state  of  opinion 
concerning  it,  4  -  6.  An  unpleas- 
ant subject  to  discuss,  81-86, 
286,  286.  See  Jesus  Chbist, 
Holy  Spirit. 
Truth,  religious  its  vital  impor- 
Unce,  20-29,876,879. 

VALKiminAifa,  the,  884,  n.  887. 

Valentinus,  468. 

Various  readings.  See  Gbvek  New 
Testament. 

Vater,  189,  n.  806,  n.  448,  446,  470, 
e<c. 

Vedas,  the,  monotheistic,  868.  ' 

Verbal  translations  often  false,  146, 
147. 

Verhmm  as  the  rendering  of  Lofos, 
870,  871. 

Versions  of  the  New  Testament  an- 
cient, reading  of  1  Timothy  ill.  16 
in,  186  - 187,  n.;  their  date,  186. 

Victorinus  Afer,on  Johnf.  18;  466. 

Vigilius  of  Tapea,  460,  468,  n.  466. 

Vishnu,  862. 

Voltaire,  11, 12. 

Warl,  on  John  x.  80;  98,  n. 
Wakefield,  Gilbert,  207,  n. 
Walton's  Polyglot,  488. 
Wateriand,  on  the  wovd  mtm*,  41, 
48. 


Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  quoted,  78,  n.  182, 
183,  192,  n. 

Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism,  quoted,  63. 

Wetstein,  146,  n.  178,  184,  n.  189, 
n.  107,  n.  212.  n.  218,  n.  250,  n. 
806,  n.  434,  489,  466,  n.  475.  Er- 
rors in  his  note  on  John  i.  18;  461, 
452,  469,  460,  464,  n.  466,  n. 

Wette,  De,  188,  n.  189,  n.  197,  n. 
212,  n.  806,  n.  446,  470,  dr. 

Whiston's  Primitive  Christianity  re- 
ferred to,  48,  n.  lit,  n.  114,  n. 
210,  n. 

Whitby,  refinrred  to,  48,  n.  91, 9^ 
178,  218,  n.  466,  n. 

White,  Dr.  Joseph,  186,  n.  187,  n. 

Wiesinger,  189,  n.  476. 

Wilson,  John,  his  **  Scripture  ProeA 
of  Unitarianism,'*  A,  n.;  his 
**  Concessions  of  Trinitarians," 
98,  n.  480;  his  *«  Unitarian  Prin- 
ciples confirmed,"  &c.  80S,  n. 

Winer,  on  1  John  v.  20;  197,  n. 
On  Titus  ii.  18  and  Jude  4;  201, 
n.  806,  n.    On  Rom.  iz.  6;  211,  n. 

Winstanley,  Rev.  Calvin,  on  the 
Greek  article,  202,  n. 

Winzer.  on  Rom.  ix.  6;  210,  n. 

Wisdom  of  God,  the,  pereoniflcationi 
of,  311.  Often  identified  with  the 
Logos,  812,  n.  868-868.  Phik»*s 
conceptions  of,  886  -  888.  Origea 
on  its  relation  to  the  Logos,  866, 
867 ;  comp.  886,  n. 

Witchcraft,  prevalence  of  the  belief 
in,  416,  417. 

Wood,  Anthonv  k,  82. 

"Word,"  the, 'as  the  rendering  of 
L(m:os,  870,  871.    See  Logos. 

Words  can  express  only  human 
ideas,  162-164. 

"^  Worship,*'  use  of  the  woid  in  the 
Common  Verska  of  the  Bible, 
447,  448. 

Yatu,  Bev.  Jtmei,  808,  n. 
Young,  Dr.  Edwavd,  IM,  U9»  SOOb 
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aSiio,  **  race,"  825,  n. 

al^y,  194. 

dpxfl  Koi  rAoff,  479,  480. 

di6,  221,  n. 
/y^  f  2/u,  248  -  245. 
nriKaX€ur$m,  228,  229. 
fi^,  71. 

{^,  261,  824,  n. 
et6f,  118,  114,  ISO,  n.  814, 
865,  n.  468. 


xaXcMF^fu,  221,  n. 

XcSyoff,  807,  369.     X&yof  ivit^ 

tfrrof,  wpofPoptM6fj  870. 
/Mwoytirl^  ef<Sr,  448  -  469. 
oj^roff,  referring  to  a  remoter 

antecedent,  197,  n. 
wXiifMiluh  294  -  298. 
irfXKncvyffly,  447. 
<ra^,  825,  n.    Korh  irApKOf  S08| 

n. 
^Ifvxfit.llh  n.     • 
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